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SERMON I. 
AT TH. xiii. 52. Then ſaid he unto 
them; therefore every Scribe which is in- 
Aructed unto the Kingdom of Heaven, is like 
unto a Man that is an Houfholder, which bring- 
eth forth out of his 7 reafure Things new ww 
old. Page 1. 
Chriſt here gives the Character of a Prog 
or Evangeliſt p. 1 70 3, in theſe Words ; 5 
where we are to conſider 
1//, What is meant by the Scribe among the 
Jews, either as a civil or a Church-Officer, 


P. 3 to 6. 
24h What it is to be inſtructed for the 


Kingdom of Heaven, 2 8 7 
zaly, What it is to bring out of oneꝰs Trea- 
ſure Things new and old, P. 8 to 11. 
And then by applying all this to the Mini- 
Ker of the Goſpel, we are to examine | 
1/, His Qualifications + P. 12. viz. 
Ta P 


| (2) $ 
1. A natural Ability of the Faculties of his 
Mind, p. 12, 13. Judgment, p. 13. Memory, 
hs 14. Invention, P. 16, 16. 
| "on habitual Preparation by Study, p. 18 
to wy in Point of Learning and Knowledge, 
p. 20 fo 25, of ſignificant Speech and Ex- 
preſſion, P. 25 lo p. 29. 
24h, The Reaſon of their Neceflity, p. 29, viz. 

1. Becauſe the Preacher 8 JOE is to per- 
ſuade, P. 30 fo 36. 
. Becauſe God himnſelf was at the Ex- 
pencę of a Miracle to endo the firſt Preachers 
with them, 3 36 to 38. 
3- Becauſe the Dignity of t Subject 


which is Divinity, requires them, f. 38, 39. 
34%, The Inferences from theſe Particulars, 
« 39, Viz, 


1. A Reproof to fuch as diſcredit the Or- 
dinance of Preaching p. 51, 51, and the 
Church itſelf, P. 51, 52, either by light and 
comical, p. 40, 41, or by « dull and heavy Diſ- 


jeowbs, p. 42 to 50. 
2. An Exhortation to ſuch, whodeſign them- 


ſelves for the Miniſtry, to beſtow a competent 
Time 1 in preparing | for it, T 5370 58. 


3 


as E 
—_ POT & 


8 E 'R M 0 N . — 
| Paov, i. 32. The Profperity of Fools foal 


them. þ. 61. 


The Miſery of all fooliſh or vicious Perſons 
is, thet Proſperity 55 to them becomes de- 


nene 5. 61 f0 6 5 Nn 
| VI. They 


=? 


(3) 


1 Th are ignorant or r dleſs of the 
* 2 2 ſends it I 9 viz. 
W nd and, diſcover what is in a Man, p. 
6z 70 66. 
I To encourage him in Gratitude to his 
Niake;. i. p. 66, 67. 
3 To make him helpful to Society, 2 
67 ro 69. 


2421 N 18 prone 

1. Toabate Men's Virtues, Pp. 69 0 73. 
2. To heighten their Corruptions, p. 75, 76. 
ſuch as Pride, p. 76, 77. Luxury and Unclean- 


neſs, p. 77, 78. Prophaneneſs, p. 79 70 81. 


3 ly, It indiſpoſes Men to the Means of their 
Amendment, p. 81, rendring them 
1. Averſe to all Counſel, p. 81, 82. 
2. Unfit for the ſharp Trials of Adverſity, 


under which they either deſpond, or blaſ- 


pheme, P. 82 to 84. 
Therefore, that Proſperity may not be de- 
ſtructive, a Man ought _ 
1. To conſider the Uncertainty of it, p. 84, 
8 5. And 
2. How little he is bettered by it, Lage 8 3 5 
3. To uſe the ſeyere Duties of Mortifie 
tion, Gag 86, #7, 


© | O'S POSI 4 X — 2 — 


s E R NM O N UI. 


Jexrbl. vi. 15. Mere they aſhamed, when 
they had committed Abomination ? Nay, they 


* — 


were not at all aſhamed, neither could they bluſoʒ; 
therefore, they 1 fel among them that fall; 


A 3 at 


(4) 
at the Time that I viſit them, they ſhall be caſt 
down, faith the Lord. Page 91. 

Shameleſneſs in Sin is the certain Forerunner 
of Deſtruction, p. 91 f 93. in the Proſecu- 
tion of which Propotition we may obſerve 

1/4. What Shame is 5. 94 to 98, and how it 
is more efſectual than Law in its Influence up- 3 
on Men, with Reſpect to the Evil threatned | 
by it, and to the Extent of that Evil, p. 99 
#0 103. 

24h, How Men caſt off that Shame, p. 103. 

1. By the Commiſſion of great Sins, Pp. 104 

_ 10ð0 106. 
. By a Cuſtom of ſinning, P. 106, 107. 
3. By the Examples of great Perſons, p. 


107 to 109. 
4. By the Obſervation of the general Prac- 
tice, P. IO 7 III. 

5. By having been once irrecoverably aſha- 
med, in 142, 

Zah, The ſeveral De of Shameleſneſs 
in Sin, AI, 
I. To ſhew ReſpeR to ſinful Perſons, P. 112 

to 114. 
2. To detend Sin, 5. 114 0 116. 
3. To glory in it, b. 116 70 118. 
Aby, The Reaſons, why Shameleſneſs is ſo 
deſtructive, p. 118. 


7 Becauſe it — thoſe Actions, 
which God feldom lets 8⁰ unpuniſhed, p. 
118, and 

2. It has a deſtructive Tiflnence upon the 
© Govertinent of the World, Pb. 119 70 an 

57, 


_—_ 


(5) 
thy, The Judgments, by which it procures 
* Sinner's Ruin, p. 122. A ſudden and diſ- 
aſtrous Death, p. 122. War and Deſolation, 


NS; 
* WES: 
1 


ibid. Captivity, P. 124. 
| | Laſtly, An Application is made of the 
whole, 5 P. 12 5 to 128, 


a. 


8 ERM ON IV. 


 Noms. xxxii. 23. latter Part of the Verſe. 
ge ſure your Sin will find you out. p. 13 . 
Theſe Words reach the Caſe of all Sinners, 
2.3 £23 

1/t, Sin upon a Confidence of Concealment, 

. 133. For 

1. No Man engages in Sin, but as it bears 
ſome Appearance of Good, p. 133, 134. 

2. Shame and Pain are by God made the 


Conſequents of Sin, Pp. 134 70 139. 
2dly, Take up that Confidence, þ. 139. upon 
1. Their own Succeſs, p. 139 70144. 


2. The Succeſs of othets, p. 144, 145. 
$4 An, Opinion of their own Cunning, 5p. 
145 to 148. 
* he Hope of Repentance, p. 148 70 1 51. 
3d, Are at laſt certainly defeated, p. 15 1. 
Becauſe 
1. The very Confidpiice of Secrecy: is the 
Cauſe of the Sinner's Diſcovery, P. 15T, 
„ 6. 
3. 187 There i is ſometimes a providential Con- 
5 34 A 4 currence 


(6). 
be 1 ;  currence of unlikely ages for a Diſ- 


cCovery, r 
3. One Sin Ometimes: is the Means of diſ- 
covering another, P. 155 fo 157. 


21 4 The Sinner may diſcover himſelf through 
Frenzy and Diſtraction, 3 57. 158, 
or be forced to it 
5. By his own Conſcience, p. 1 58 to 160. 
6. He may be ſuddenly ſtruck by ſome no- 
table Judgment, p. 160 70 163, or 
Laſtly, His Guilt will follow. him into ano- 
ther World, if he ſhould chance to eſcape in 
Tiga! p. 163 t 165. 


„ 


8 E R M O N V. 
HEB. xi. 24, 25, 26. By 7 Moſes, 


dolen be came to Years, refuſed to be called the 


Son of Pharaoh's Daughter : Chooſing rather to 

Fer Afiction with tb People of God, than to 
enjoy the Pleaſures of Sin for a Seaſon : Efteem- 
ing the Reproach of Chriſt greater Riches, than 


all the Treaſures of Egypt. For he had Reſpect 
. the Recompence of Reward. p. 169. 


A Chriſtian is not bound to ſequeſter. his 


Mind from Reſpect to an enſuing Reward, . 


169 #2 172. For 
1, Duty conſidered barely as Duty is not 
ſufficient to engage Man's Will V. 174. Be- 


cauſe 


1. The Soul has iginally an a Averſeneſs to 


Duty, „ e, 17.4 % 177. 
| 2. The 


$1 
2. The Affections of the Soul are not at all 
gratified by ap e in Dogs! P. 177 
0 8a 6 
3: If Duty of itſelf was a cuicient Motive, 
then Hope and Fear would be needleſs, 
p. 184 to 193. 
With an Anſwer to ſome een Pp 193 
0 201. 
2dly, A Reward cid a Reſpect to it arene- 
colluty to engage Man's Obedience, p. 201 
to 203, not abſolutely, but with Rec to 
Man's preſent Condition, p. 203, 204. The 
Proof whereof may be drawn from Scripture, 
an. the Practice of all Lawgivers, p. 204. 70 
20 | 
Therefore it is every Man's infinite Con- 
cern to fix to himſelf a Principle to act by, 
which may bring him to his beatifick End, 
N 208 to 211. 


. 


SERMON VI. 


Aocrs xxiv. 15. Having Hope towards God, 
(which they tbemſelves alſb allow) that there ſhall 
be a Refurrettion of the Dead, both of the Juſt 
and Unjuſt, P2220. 

It is certain, that there muſt be a general 
Retribution, and, by Conſcquencs, a general 
Reſurrection, | | 7 215 70 218. 

The Belief of which, thoug 
I.. It is exceeding difficult, p. 218, bectuſe 


1. Natural Reaſon 1s averſe to it, p. 220 70 
b Anz. „ #6 UM 


2. This Averſeneſs is ; grounded. partly upon 
many Improbabilities, p. 223, 224. part- 
ly upon downright Impoſſibilities char- 
ged upon it, p. 226-40 229. Yet 

| nally Is founded upon ſufficient and ſolid 
.* Grounds, p. 229, which will appear 

I, By atifveting the Objections of Impro- 
bability and Impoſſibility, p. 240 & 241. 

2. By poſitive Arguments, p. 241 70 251. 

3dly, Gaineth much Worth and Excellency 

_ all thoſe Difficulties, P. 251, For from 
= 
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We collect the utter Inſufficiency: of bare 
* Natural Religion, p. 252 t0 257. 

q . We infer the 1 of Socinian Opini- 

| Don concerning the e ON b 257 

10 262. | 


ah _ 


. 


= | SERMON VII. 


| CoL. ii. 2. ——To the Achnowledgment of 
BY the Myſtery of God, and of the Father, and of 
1 K | P. 268. 
Theſe Words examined ind explained prove 
the Plurality of Perſons in the Divine 1 | 
a great Myſtery, to be acknowledged by all 
1 Chriſtians, p. 5 265 to * which - will ap- 
4 : pear by 
| J., What Conditions are nod to deno- 
| minate a Thing a Myſtery, p. 270, viz. 1 
ns 1. That it be really true, and not contrary Yo 
1 to Reaſon, 8 2 P. 471. 
ld! 1 3 | 2. That 
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(9) 
2. That it be above the Reach of mere Rea- 
ſon T0 Kind it t out, e it be revealed, 
1060 0 yl. 
3: That, being wake it be yet very dif- 
ficult for, if not above finite Reaſon ful- 
ly to comprehend „ bid. 
24ly, That all theſe Conditions meet in the 


| Article of the Trinity, 5. 271 f 290. 


With an Account of the blaſphemious Ex- 

preſſions and Aſſertions of the Socinians, þ. 290 

10 297. 

Laſtiy, Since this Article is of 0 great Mo- 
ment, it is fit to examine 

1. The Cauſes, which have unſettled and 

deſtroyed the Belief of it, p. 297. Such 

as repreſenting it in a Figute, p. 298, 299, 

expreſſing it by bold and infignificant 

Terms, p. 300, building it on Texts of 

Scripture, which will evince no ſuch 

Thing, P. ibid. 

2. The Means how to „ fix and continue it 

in the Mind, p. 301, by acquieſcing 

in Revelation, ibid. and ſuppreſſing all 


over- curious Enquiries into the Nature of 
"I iq P. 301 4% 303- 


0 4 Es Mc ar 


— 


SERM. VIII. 400 IX. 


2 Tnkss. ii. 11. And for this Cauſe God 
ſhall ſend them ſtrong ws That they ſhould 
— ws ow 1 446 We 7 307. 


3 — 2 3. 


F 2 very 


(10) 


A very ſevere Ju dgment is here denounced 
againſt them, who receive not the Love of the 
Truth, p. 30 10 3 12. which will be beſt un- 
derſtood by ſhewing 
I., How the Mind of Man e can believe a 
Lye, p. 312 70 314, either 
1. Through the Remoteneſs of the F aculty 
from its Object, p. 315. or 
2. T hrough ſome Weakneſs or Diſorder i in 
cit xt Pb. 316, 31 
| 2dh, What it is to receive the Love of Truth, 
P. 317, viz. to eſteem, ibid. to 322, and to 
chooſe it, p. 322 to 324. And conſequently, 
what it 1s, not to receive it, p. 324 7 328. 
3dly, How the not” receiving the Love of 
Trath into the Will diſpoſes the Underſtanding 
to Deluſion, b. 328. 


1. By drawing the Underſtanding from fix- 


ing its Deen upon Truth, p. 


328 to 330. 
2. . By orejudicing it againſt it, P. 330 70 332. 


3. By darkning the Mind, which i is the pe- 


culiar ie of every Vice, p 332 


70 335- 
athly How God can properly be ſaid to 
ſend Men Deluſions, p. 335, 336. 


1. By withdrawing his 3 Influence 
from the Underſtanding, p. 337 10 341. 

2. By commiſſioning the Spit 11 68 Falſhood 
to ſeduce the Sinner, P. 34170 343. 

3. By providential diſpoſing of Men into 


ſuch Circumſtances of Life, as have an 


Efficacy to delude, p. 344 70 347. 
3 4. By 


* 2 


am 
4 By his Permiſſion of 00 1 5. 


47 7 70 350. 
5thhy, Wherein the Greatneſs of this Delu- 
| fion conſiſts, p. 355. 


1. In itſelf; as it is Spiritual, and directly 
annoys a Man's Soul, p. 355 to 360, and 
more particularly blaſts his Underſtand- 
ing, p. 360 70 366. 

2. In its Conſequences, p. 366, as it renders 
the Conſcience uſeleſs, ibid. to 369, 
andends in a total Deſtruction P. 369 to 

I. 

63%, What Deductions may be page from 
the whole, op 4 
7. That tis not inconſiſtent with God's . Ho- 
lineſs to puniſh one Sin with another, 

ibid. to 378. 

2. That the beſt Way to confirm our Faith 
about the Truths of Religion is to love 
and acknowledge them, ibid. to 383. 

3. That hereby we may be able to find out 

the true Cauſe of Atheiſm, p. 383 7 386, 
and Fanaticiſm, ibid. to 389. 


SERM. X. and XI. 


Lok xil. 15. And he ſaid unto the, tale 


heed, and beware of Covetouſneſs ; for a Nan 8 
Li ife confifteth not in the abundance of the Things 
which he poſſeſſeth, p. 393. 

It is natural for Man to aim at Ha pineſs, 
Fhe Way t to which ſeems to be an abundance of 


© this 


612) 
this World's good Things, and Covuetouſneſs is 
ſuppoſed the Means to acquire it. But our 
Saviour confutes this in theſe Words, 7. 393 to 
395, which contains 

/, A Dehortation, 2 396, wherein we may 
; obſerve 
1. The Author of it, Chriſt himſelf, 75 398 2 
fo 400, the Lord of the Univerſe, p. 400, ( 
depreſſed to the loweſt Eſtate of Po- 3 

. verty, b. 400, 401. 
2. The Thing we are dehorted from, Co- 
vetouſneſs, p. 401, by which is not meant 

a prudent Forecaſt and Patrimony, p. 
rhe. fo 404, but an anxious Care about 

_ worldly Things, attended with a Diſtruſt 

of Providence, p. 404 to 407, a Rapacity 

in getting, p. 407 10 411, by all illegal 
Ways, p.411 70 414, a Tenaciouſneſs in 
keeping, þ. 414 to 418. 
3. The Way how we are dehorted "atk it; 
Take heed and beware, p. 418. For tis 
very apt to prevail upon us, by its near 
Reſemblance to Virtue, p. 419 70 421, the 
Plauſibility of its Pleas, 0 42 1 7 425, 
the Reputation it generally gives in title # 
World, p. 42540427. And there is a 
great Difficulty in removing it, 2 427 in 
| ALF 47 
-2dly, The Reaſon of that eee 1 
395, 435, that a Man's Life conſiſteth not in 
the abundance of the Things, which he poſ- 


1 


ſeſſeth, Pp. 435 70 437. Becauſe 
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613) 

1. In the getting of them Men are put upon 
1 the greateſt Toils and Labours, P. 4 . 
z 447, run the greateſt Dangers, p. 441 70 
443446, commit the greateſt Sins, P. 446 zo 

3 448. And | £5 
2. When they are gotten, are attended with 
_ exceſſive Cares, p. 448 f 452, with an 
inſatiable Deſire of getting more, p. 452 
70 45 5, are expoſed to many Tempta- 
tions, P. 45 5 70 458, to the Malice and 
Envy of all about them, þ. 458, 459. 
3. The Poſſeſſion of earthly Riches is not 
able to remove thoſe Things, which 
chiefly render Men miſerable, p. 460, 
ſuch as affect his Mind, p. 460 70 462, 
or his Body, P. 462 to 465. 
4. The greateſt Happineſs this Life is capa- 
dle of, may be enjoyed without that A- 
bundance, P. 465 10 473. 


TE EF sf — ”"Y” 


SERMON XI. 


MATT. vi. 2 1. For where your Treaſure is, 
there will your Heart be alſo. p. 477. 
Theſe Words concerning Man's Heart's be- 
ing fixed upon his Treaſure or chief Good, p. 
477 to 379, may be conſidered 
IJ, As an entire Propoſition in themſelves, 
e Es 1 P. 479. 
I. Suppoſing, that every Man has ſomething 
which he accounts his Treaſure, ibid. 
which appears from the Activity = | = 
ind, 


(14) 

Mind, p. 480 70 482, and the Method of 
his ating, 2 423. 
2. Declaring, that every Man places his 
whole Heart upon that Treaſure, p. 484, 
by a reſtleſs Endeavour to acquire it, p. 
485 to 488, by a continual Delight in it, 
P. 488 to 490, by ſupporting himſelf with 
it in all his Troubles, p. 490 to 492, by a 
Willingneſs to part with all other Things 
to preſerve it, p. 492 to 494. 
2dly, As they enforce the foregoing Precept 
in the 19th and 2oth Verſes; wherein the 


Things on Earth, and the Things in Heaven, 
are repreſented as Rivals for Men's Afflictions, 


p. 495 70 498, and that the laſt ought to claim 
them in Preference to the other, will be proved 
1. By conſidering the World, how vaſtly 
inferior it is to the Worth of Man's 
Heart, = P. 498 to 402. 
2. By conſidering the World in itſelf, p 502, 
how all its Enjoyments are periſhing, p. 

502 70 504, and out of our Power, p. 


504 fo 507, And on the contrary, Hea- 


ven is the Exchange God gives for Man's 


Heart, p. 500, and the Enjoyments above 


are indefeCtible, endleſs, p. 504, and not 

to be taken away, A wor 
The Improvement of theſe Particulars is to 
convince us of the extreme Vanity of moſt 
Men's Pretences to Religion, p. 50% 70 511. 


* 


h * 


p. 506. 


| SERMON 1 


| The Scribe inſtructed, E 


5 6 1 © a A J * F - 1 
— * ä 6 — 1 _ 
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St. Marg n. xiii. 52. 

Then ſaid he unto them, therefore every 
ſcribe which is infirutted unto the 
kingdom of heaven, is like unto a 
man that is an houſholder, which 


 bringeth forth out of bis treaſure 
un new and old. 


er 4 1 


N this lager we have a large diſcourſe 
I from the great preacher of righteouſneſs ; 
A diſcourſe fraught with all the commend- 
ing excellencies of ſpeech ; delightful for its 
variety, admirable for its convincing quick- 
neſs, and argumentative cloſeneſs, and (which 
is ſeldom an a in other ſermons) ex- 
cellent for its length 
J For 


2 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
For that, which is carried on with a con- 
tinued unflagging vigour of expreſſion, can 
never be thought tedious, nor conſequently long. 
And Chriſt, who was not only the Preacher, 
; but himſelf alſo the Vord, was undoubtedly 
furniſhed with a ftrain of heavenly oratory far 
above the heights of all human rhetorick 
whatſoever : His ſermons being of that grace 
and ornament, that (as the world generally 
goes) they might have prevailed even with- 
out truth, and yet pregnant with ſuch irreſiſt- 
ible ruth, that the ornament might have 
been ſpared; and indeed it ſtill ſeems to have 
been uſed, rather to gratify, than perſuade the 
hearer, So that we may (only with a reve- 7 _ 
rential acknowledgment both of the difference 
of the perſons, and of the ſubject) give that 


a 

teſtimony of Chriſt's ſermons, which Cicero 
(the great maſter of the Roman, eloquence) did / 
of Demoſthencs s orations, who being asked, Lt 
k 


which of them was the beſt, anſwered the 
Tongeſt. © YE nine RETRY 


Accordingly, our Saviour having in the verſe 


* 


here pitched upon for my text, ' finiſhed his y 

foregoing diſcourſe, he now cloſes up all with a 
the character of a Preacher, or Evangeliſt; ſtill 7 

addrefling himſelf to his diſciples, as to a de- 01 

figned ſeminary of preachers; or rather indeed, uf 

as to a kind of little itinerant academy (if I F >: 
| max 


Serm. 1. The Scribe inſtructed, &c. 3 
may ſo call it) of ſuch as were to take his 
heavenly doctrines for the ſole rule of their 
practice; and his excellent way of preaching, 
for the ſtanding pattern of their imitation; 
thus lying at the feet of their Bleſſed Lord, 
with the humbleſt attention of ſcholars, and 
the loweſt proſtration of ſubjects. The very 
name and notion of a diſciple implying, and 

the nature of the thing itſelf requiring, both 

theſe qualifications. 

| Now the diſcuſſion of the words before us 
ſhall lie in theſe following particulars: 


3 


3 
N 7 


11 
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1, To mew, What is here meant Kb the 
T7 2 vibe. 
3 24h, What by being inſtructed unto the 
: =# Kingdom of heaven. And 
3 ah and /aftly, What by bringing out of 
| bis treaſure things new and old; and how 
upon this account he ſtands compared to an 
> # bhouſholder, 


e And I, Concerning the word /&ribe, It 
is was a name, which amongſt the Feus was 
applied to two ſorts of officers. 

1. To a civil; and ſo it ſignifies a notary, 
or in a large ſenſe any one employed to draw 
up deeds or writings. Whether in an higher 
3 —_ or degree, as we read in the 2 Kings 
y Þ =o. xxüi. 


ln 


4 be Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
xxii. and the 3d verſe, That Shaphan was 
yeaupareys Gacibt e, the King's ſcribe, or ſe- 
cretary; or, as in a lower ſenſe, and accepta- 4 
tion of the word, we find this appellation 4 
given to that officer, who appeared in quelling 
the uproar at Epheſus, as we read in Adds xix. 

here in the 3 5th verſe, he is called ypappares, 
which (I think) we may fitly enough render, 

(as our Engliſh text does) the town-clerk, or 

publick notary of the city. To this fort alſo 
ſome would refer thoſe mentioned in Matth. 
1. and the 4th verſe, who are there called he 

ſeribes of the people; as if they were ſuch 
notaries, as we have been ſpeaking of; but 
the buſineſs, about which we read in that 
chapter, that Herod called them together, 
ſeems to evince the contrary; which was to 
enquire of ſuch as were ſkilled in the writings 
of the prophets, When and where the Meſſiah 
was to be born. The reſolution of which, was 
very unlikely to be had from thoſe who were 
only notaries and journeymen to courts, to 
draw up inditements, bonds, leaſes, con- 
tracts, and the like. And from whence we 
may, no doubt, conclude, that this fort of 
ſcribes was quite of another nature from the Þ 

' ſcribe here alluded to in the text; and which 
| ſhall be next treated of: And therefore, 3 
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germ. 1. The Scribe inſtructed, &c. 5 

2. This name ſcribe ſignifies a church- 
officer, one ſkilful, and converſant in the 
law, to interpret and explain it. For till we 
find the ſoribes reckoned with the great doctors 


of the Jewiſh church, and for the moſt part 


joined with the Phariſees in the writings of 


the Evangelifts, and by St. Paul with the dif 


puter of this world, 1 Cor. i. 20, and ſome- 
times called alſo, yopuro;, lawyers, as in St. 
Luke vii. 30. and in St. Luke xi. 52. that is to 
ſay, men ſkilful and expert in the Maſaicł 
law. Not that theſe ſcribes were really, and 
properly any part of the Phariſees (as ſome 


have thought;) for Phariſee was the name of 


a /ef?, ſcribe of an office: And whereas we 


read in Acts xxiii. and the gth verſe, of the 


yoauparti;, there ſaid to be rd wigzs Trav bapt- 


cio, of part of the Phariſees; the word [of 


part] is not to be underſtood in reſpect of 
diſtribution, as it ſignifies a correlate to the 
hole, but in reſpect of opinion; as that they 
were of the Phariſees part or fide, or (in 
other words) joined with them in ſome of 
their opinions; as poſſibly others of them 
might join with the /adduces in ſome of theirs ; 
By /{cribe therefore muſt be here meant a 


doftor or expounder of the law to the people; 


ſuch an one, as Ezra that excellent perſon, 
ſo renowned amongſt the Jeus; who in 
B 3 | Ezra 


6 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
Ezra vii. ver, 6. is ſaid to have been 4 ny 
ſeribe in the law of Moſes. For though, i 
deed, the word ſcribe in the Engliſh and Latin 
1mports barely a writer, and the Greek. ypap- 
' arevs, by its derivation from ypuÞw, ſtrictly 
ſignifies no more; yet by its nearer derivation 
from yedupue, which ſignifies a letter, it ſeems 
to repreſent to us the nature of the office 
from the notation of the name, viz. that theſs 
ſcribes were men of the bare letter, or the text; 
whoſe buſineſs it was to explain and give the 
literal ſenſꝰ and meaning of the law. And 
therefore, that the men here ſpoken of, whom 
the Jews accounted of ſuch eminent ſkill in : 
it, ſhould by their office be only wrzfers, or | 
tranſcribers of it, can with no more reaſon, : 
I think, be affirmed, than if we ſhould allow 
him to be a ſkilful divine, who ſhould tranſ- 
cribe other mens works, and, which is more, 
preach them when he had done, But 
2. As for the meaning of that expreſſion 
of being inſtructed unto the kingdom of heaven. 
By the kingdom of heaven is here ſignified to 
us, only'the preaching of the goſpel, or the con- 
dition and ſtate of the church, under the goſpel ; 
as repent, for the kingdom of heaven ts at hand, 
that is, the goſpel is ſhortly to be preached: Now 
we are to take notice, that it was the way of 
Chriſt 1 in his * to the Zews, to * Fn 


Þ; vg 


Serm. 1. The Scribe inſtructed, &c. 7 
the offices, and things belonging' to his church 


under the goſpel, by alluding to thoſe of the 
Fewiſh church under the law, as being known, 


and familiar to them. Hence he calls a wini-. 


fter, or preacher of the goſpel, a ſcribe; and 
this from the analogy of what the ſcribe did in 
the explication of the Moſaick law, with what 
the goſpel-miniſter was to do, in preaching 
and preſſing home the doctrines of Chriſtianity 
upon - the heart and conſcience ; much the 
Banter. work (God knows) of the two. 


Now the word, which we here render in- 


3 in the G reek is uual nr eube, „ One who 


was taught, ſchooled or diſci plined to the work 
by long exerciſe and ſtudy. He was not to 
be inſpired, ar blown into the miniſtry, but to 


come to it by mature ſtudy and labour. He 
was to fetch his preparations from induſtry, not 


infiſfon. And foraſmuch as Chriſt's deſign was 
to expreſs evange/ical officers by legal, there 


muſt (as I ſhew) be ſome reſemblance between 


them; and ſince the matter, or ſubject they 
were engaged in, was wholly diverſe, this 


reſemblance was to hold, at leaſt, in the qua- 


lification of the perſons, v/z. That as the /cr:be 
of the law did with much labour ſtock him- 


ſelf with all variety of learning requiſite to find 


out the ſenſe of the ſame, ſo the evangelical 


ſeribe, or preacher, ſhould bring as much 


Big learning, 


8 The Scribe infirubted, &c. Serm. x. 
learning, and beſtow as much labour in his 
employment, as the other did in his; eſpe- 
cially fince it required full as much, and de. 
ſerved a great deal more: And fo we we paſs: to 
the 
3. Thing propoſed, which was to — hab 
is to be underſtood by bringing out of his trea- 
ure things new and old. By treaſure is here 
ſignified that, which in Latin is called penus, 
a flore-houſe, or repoſitory; and the bringing 
out thence things new and old was (as ſome 
are of opinion) a kind of proverb, or proverbial 
ſpeech among the Hebrews, expreſſing a man's 
giving a plentiful or liberal entertainment to 
his friends, and ſuch as came about him. And 
axcordingty; as here borrowed from the houſe 
holder, and applied to the gofpel-eribe in the 
text, it makes the drift and import of the whole 
parable to amount to this: that as the former, 
if a man of ſubſtance and ſufficiency, of a 
large ſtock, and as large a mind, will entertain 
his friends and gueſts with plenty and yariety 
of proviſion, anſwerable to the difference of 
mens palates, as well as to the difference of 
the ſeaſon; not confining them to the fame 
ſtanding common fare, but, as occaſion re- 
quires, adding ſomething of more coſt and 
_ rarity beſides ; ſo our goſpel-/cribe or preacher, 
in the entertainment of his ſpiritual gueſts, is 
Fain ind not 
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not always to ſet before them, only the main 
ſubſtantials of religion, whether for belief, or 
practice, but as the matter ſhall require, to add 
alſo illitration to the one, and enforcement to 
the other, ſometimes perſuading, ſometimeg 
terrifying; and accordingly addrefling himſelf 
to the afflicted, and deſponding with go/pet 
lenitives, and to the hard and obſtinate with 
legal corroſtves; and ſince the reliſh of all is not 

the ſame, he is to apply to the vulgar with 
plain familiar ſimilitudes, and to the · learned 

with greater choiceneſs of language, and cloſe- 
| neſs of argument; and moreover, ſince every 
age of the church more peculiarly needs the 
clearer diſcuſſion of ſome truth or other, then 
more particularly doubted of, or oppoſed ; there- 
fore to the inculcating the general acknow- 
ledged points of Chriſtianity, he is to add ſome- 
thing of the controverſies, opinions, and. vices 
of the times; otherwiſe he cannot reach mens 
minds and inclinations, which are apt to be 
argued this way, or that way, according to 
different times and occaſions; and conſequently 
he falls fo far ſhort of a good orator, and much 
more of an accurate preacher. 

This, I conceive, is the genuine and full 


ſenſe of the words we are now upon, and 
which I ſhall yet farther ſtrengthen with me. 
obſervation: $10.9 Akin we ſhall find that Chriſt's 
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10 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
© deſign all along the Evangeliſts was to place 
the ceconomy of the church under the go- 
© ſpel, above that of the Feuiſb church under 
© the law, as more excellent in every parti- 
© cular. Now it was the way of the ſcribes 
then, to dwell only upon the letter of the law, 
and what Moſes ſaid; ſhewing the conſtruction, 
the coherence, and force of his words, only 
ſometimes ſprinkling them a little with tradi- 
tion, and the pompous allegation of their an- 
tient rabbies, 'Eppt0y rois dpxains, But Chriſt, 
who (we read) taught with authority, and 
not as the ſcribes; as one not only expounding, 
but alſo commanding, the words, took a free- 
dom of expreſſion, in ſhewing not the ſenſe 
of Moſes only, but the farther ſenſe and in- 
tent of God himſelf ſpeaking to Moſes ; and 
then cloathing this ſenſe in parables, ſimili- 
tudes, and other advantages of rhetorick, ſo 
as to give it an eaſier entrance and admiſſi- 
on into the mind and affections; and what 
he did himſelf, he recommended to the practice 
of his diſciples. So that, I think, we may not 
unfitly account for the meaning of our Savi- 
our in this chapter thus: you ſee how the 
ſcribes of the law with much anxiety and 
niceneſs confine themſelves to the letter of 
Mas, but the ſiribe who is inſtructed unto 
the kingdom of heaven, and fitted to preach 
4 the 
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Serm. 1. The Scribe inftrufted, &c. 11 
the goſpel, muſt not dwell only upon the let- 


ter and ſhell of things, but often enlarge and 
amplify upon the ſubject he handles, adapting 
his diſcourſe to the various circumſtances, tem- 
pers, and apprehenſions of his hearers; and ſo 
letting it riſe, or fall in the degrees of its plain- 


neſs, or quickneſs, ene to Bis hearers 


dulneſs, or docility. 

Thus, I hope, I have 4400 out ans full 
import of the words, and the deſign of our 
Saviour in them, which I ſhall now more 
thoroughly proſecute in this propoſition, na- 


_ tyrally reſulting from them ſo explained, vs. 


That the greateſt - advantages, both as to 

largeneſ of natural, and exquiſiteneſs of 
acquired abilities, are not only confiſtent 
with, but required to the due perform- 
ance of the work and bufmeſs of a ney 
F the goſpel. 

Not that I affirm, that every one, who has 
not ſuch a furniture of parts and knowledge, 
is therefore wholly unfit or forbidden to be a 
preacher ; for then moſt of us might for ever fit 
down and adore, but not venture upon this 
work. But in giving a rule for any thing 
or action, we muſt aflign the utmoſt per- 
fection, which either of them is capable of, 
and to which men ought to aſpire; not to 
which, they of neceſſity muſt or can attain. 

| 1 


12 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. r. 
We know the copy always falls ſhort of the 
original, and the performance of the precepr. 
But ſtill the rule muſt be abſalute, and highly 
perfect; otherwiſe, we ſhould never look upon 
our improvement, as our duty, or our e 
fections, as our defects. 

In the handling of the propoſiti ition- drawn 
forth, I ſhall ſhew, 

I, What qualifications are es as ne- 
ceſlary to a miniſter of the word, from the 
force of the compariſon between him, and 
the ſcribe mentioned in the tent. 
 2dly, I ſhall ſhew the reaſons to evince, 
and prove their neceſſity: and 

3dly, 1 ſhall draw ſome inferences from the 
whole. 

And firſt, concernin 8 the yaa! hau, re- 
n &c. | 

I ſhall bring them under theſe two. 

1. An ability and ſtrength: of the powers, 
and faculties of the mind. And 

2. An habitual preparation of the fame, 
by ſtudy, exerciſe, and improvement. ; 
Which two (I conceive) contain all that 
both nature and art can do in this matter. 
And farſt, for the firſt of theſe two. 1 
1. A natural ability and ſtrength of the pow- 
ers, and faculties of the mind. And what theſe 
are, is apparent, viz. judgment, memory, and 
invention. No, 


ee 


* 
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Now, whether theſe three are three diſtinct 
things both in being diſtinguiſhed from one 
another, and likewiſe from the ſubſtance of 
the ſoul itſelf, conſidered without any ſuch 
faculties, but only receiving theſe ſeveral de- 
nominations from the ſeveral reſpects ariſing 
from the ſeveral actions exerted immediately 
by itſelf upon ſeveral obzeds, or ſeveral quali- 


ties of the ſame object; I fay, whether of 


theſe two it is, is not eaſy to decide; and 
it is well, that it is not neceſſary. - Aquinas, 
and moſt with him affirm the former, and 
Scotus with his followers the latter. But yet 
to aſſert with him, that in a created nature, 
eſſence and power are the ſame, ſeems too 


near and bold a ſtep to the incommunicable 


ſimplicity of the divine; and according to the 


received way of arguing will .paſs for a great 
abſurdity. However, not to inſiſt farther 
upon a point merely philoſophical, but ſup- 
poſing (at leaſt probably) that (according to 
the common opinion) the ſoul acts, or works 
by powers and faculties, as well as habits, di- 
ſtinct from its own ſubRtance; I proceed ta 
ſhew the neceflity of the three fore-mention- 


ed facutties in the buſineſs of the mii 


And, 
ft, For tha great u one, the judę- 


ment ; without which, how can any contro- 


ESE verly 
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14 De Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
verſy in philoſophy or divinity be duly ma- 
naged, ſtated or determined? How can that 


which is ambiguous be cleared, that which is 
fallacious be detected, or even truth itſelf be 


defended ? How, where the words of ſcrip- 
ture may bear ſeveral ſenſes, ſome proper; and 
ſome figurative, can we be aſſured, which 
the writer, or ſpeaker of them intended them 


in? How alſo, without this, when a ſcrip- 


ture has been corrupted, partly by filching 
ſome words out of it, and partly by a ſup- 
poſititious foiſting of ſome in, ſhall the whole 
be reſcued from the impoſture paſs'd upon 


it, and fo reſtored true and genuine to itfelf ? 


And laſtly, how ſhall many ſeeming claſh- 
ings, and dark paſſages in facred hiſtory and 
chronology be placed in ſuch a light, as may 
thoroughly ſatisfy, or at leaſt effectually fi- 
lence the doubtful and exceptious ? All which 
particulars (with many more of the like na- 


ture) being confeſſedly knotty and difficult, 


can never be accorded, but by a competent 
ſtock of critical learning; and can any one 


(even according to the very /ignification of 


the word) be faid to be a critich, and yet 
not judicious? And then, 
2dly, For memory. This may be reckon- 


ed two-fold. 1. That which ſerves to trea- 
fure up our reading, or obſervations. And 
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Serm. x. The Scribe inſtrufted, &c. 15 
2. That which ſerves to ſuggeſt to us, in our 
reciting, or repeating of any thing, which 
we had endeavoured to commit to our 
memory before. I diſtinguiſh them, becauſe 
one may be, and often is excellent, where 


the other is deficient. But now, were this 


never ſo large, yet theology is of that vaſt 


compaſs, as to employ and exhauſt it. For 


what volumes are there of antiquity, church- 
hiſtory, and other divine learning, which 
well deſerve reading; and to what- purpoſe 
do we read, if we cannot remember? But 
then alſo, for the reciting or repeating part 
of memory, that is ſo neceſſary, that Cicero 
himſelf obſerves of oratory, (which indeed 
upon a ſacred ſubject is preaching) that up- 
on the want of memory alone, * Omnia, eti- 
amſi præclariſſima fuerint, in oratore peritu- 
ra. And we know that to a popular auditory 
it is upon the matter, all. There being, in 
the eſteem of many, but little difference be- 
tween ſermons read, and homilies, fave only 
this, that homilies are much better. And then 


for the 


3d. Faculty, which is, invention. A facul- 
ty acting chiefly in the ſtrength of what is 
offered it by the imagination. This is ſo far 
from being admitted by many as neceſſary, 


* Primo libro de oratore. 


that 
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16 The Scribe inſiruited, &c. Serm. 1. 


that it is decry'd by them as utterly unlaw- 


ſul; ſuch grand exemplars I mean, as make 
their own abilities the ſole meaſure of what 
is fit or unfit, lawful or unlawful; fo that 
what they themſelves cannot reach, others, 
forſooth, ought not to attempt. But I fee 
not why divinity ſhould fuffer for their nar- 
rowneſs, and be deprived of the ſervice of a 


| moſt uſeful, and excellent endowment of the 
mind, and which gives a gloſs, and a ſhine 
to all the reft. For I reckon upon this as 


a great truth, that there can be no endow- 
ment in the ſoul of man, which God him- 
ſelf is the cauſe and giver of, but may even 


in its higheſt and choiceſt operations be fanc- 


tified and employed in the work of the 
miniſtry. And there 1s alſo another princi- 
ple, which I account altogether as true as 


the former; namely, that piety engages no 


man to be dull; though lately, I confeſs, it 
paſſed with ſome for a mark of regeneration, 
And when I ſhall ſee theſe principles diſ- 
proved, I ſhall be ready to grant all exerciſe 


of the fancy or invention, in the handling 


things facred, to be unlawful. As fancy, 
indeed, is often taken in the worſt ſenſe for 
a conceited, curious, whimſical brain, which 
is apt to pleaſe itſelf in ſtrange, odd, and 
ungrounded notions ; ſo I confeſs, that no- 
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thing is more contrary to, or deſtructive of 
true bawiaty! ; but then I muſt add withall, 
that if fancy be taken in this ſenſe, thoſe 
who damn it in its other ſober and right 
acceptation, have much the greateſt ſhare of 


it themſelves. But if on the other hand, we 
take fancy for that power or ability of the 


mind, which ſuggeſts appoſite and pertinent 
expreſſions, and handſome ways of cloath- 
ing and ſetting off thoſe truths, which the 


judgment has rationally pitched. upon, it 


will be found full as uſeful, as any of all 
the three mentioned by us, in the work of 
preaching ; and conſequently lighted and diſ- 
approved of by none but ſuch as envy that 
in others, which they are never like to be 
envied for the want of in themſelves. He 
therefore, who thinks to be a ſeribe inſtruct- 
ed for the kingdom of heaven, without a 


9 competency of judgment, memory, and inven- 


tion, attempts a great ſuperſtructure, where 
there is no foundation; and this, ſurely, is a 
very prepoſterous way to ed:fy either him- 
ſelf or others, 

And thus much for the firſt of the two 
qualifications of our evangelical ſcribe ; ta 
wit, a tolerable ability, or ſtrength of the 
powers, and faculties of the mind; parti- 


1 cularly of thoſe three, * memory, 


Vor. IV, E” and 


18 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
and invention. I proceed now to the other, and 
2d. Qualification : Which was an habitual 
preparation by ſtudy, exerciſe, and due im- 
provement of the fame. Powers act but 
weakly and irregularly, till they are height- 
ened and perfected by their. habits. A well 
radicated habit, in a lively, vegete faculty, 
is like an apple of gold in a picture of ſilver ; 
tis perfection upon perfection, tis a coat of 
mail upon our armour, and, in a word, it 
is the raiſing of the ſoul, at leaſt, one ſtory 
higher. For take off but theſe wheels, and 
the powers in all their operations will drive 
but heavily. Now it is not enough to have 
books, or for a man to have his divinity 
in his pocket, or upon the ſhelf : but he muſt 
have maſtered his notions, till they even in- 
corporate into his mind, ſo as to be able to 
produce, and wield them upon all occaſions ; 
and not when a difficulty is propoſed, and 
a performance enjoined, to ſay, that he will 
conſult ſuch and ſuch authors : For this is 
not to be a divine, who is rather to be a 
walking hbrary, than a walking index. As, 
to go no farther than the ſimilitude in the 
text, we ſhould not account him a good 
or generous houſe-keeper, who ſhould not 
have always ſomething of ſtanding proviſion 


by him, 0 as never to be ſurprized, but 
that 


4 
[ 
C 
L 
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that he ſhould ſtill be found able to treat his 
friend at leaſt, though perhaps not always 
preſently to feaſt him : So the ſcribe here 
ſpoken of ſhould have an inward, laſting 
fulneſs and ſufficiency, to ſupport and bear 


him up; eſpecially where preſent perform 


ance urges, and actual preparation can be 
but ſhort. Thus, it is not the oil in the 
Wick, but in the Veſſel, which muſt feed the 
lamp. The former indeed may cauſe a pre- 
fene blaze, but it is the latter which muſt 
give it a laſting light. It is not the ſpend- 
ing- money a man has in his pocket, but 
his hoards in the cheſt, or in the bank, which 
muſt make him rich. A dying man has 
his breath in his noſtrils, but to have it in 
the lungs is that which muſt preſerve life. 
Nor will it ſuffice to have raked up a few 
notions here and there, or to rally up all 
one's little utmoſt into one diſcourſe, which 
can conſtitute a divine, or give a man ſtock 
enough to ſet up with; any more than a 
ſoldier who had filled his napſack ſhould 
thereupon ſet up for keeping houſe. No; a 
man would then quicky be drained, his ſhort 
ſtock would ſerve but for one meeting in or- 
dinary converſe, and he would be in danger 
of meeting with the ſame company twice. 


And therefore there muſt be : ſtore, plenty, 
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and a treaſure, leſt he turn broker in divini- 
ty, and having run the rounds of a beaten ex- 
hauſted cummon place, be forced to ſtand 
ſtill, or go the ſame round over again; pre- 
tending to his auditors, that it is profitable 


for them to hear the ſame truths often incul- 


cated to them; thou gh, I humbly conceive, 
that to inculcate the ſame truths, is not of 


neceſſity to repeat the ſame words. And there- 


fore to avoid ſuch beggarly pretences, there 
muſt be an habitual preparation as to the work 
we are now ſpeaking of. And that in two 
reſpects: 

1. In reſpect of the generali ty of knowledge 


required to it. The truth is, if we conſider 


that great multitude of things to be known» 
and the labour and time required to the know- 
ledge of each particular, it is enough to diſ- 
courage and daſh all attempt, and cauſe a care- 
leſs deſpair. What Hippocrates ſaid of the 
cure of the body, is much truer of the cure 
of the ſoul, That life is ſhort, and art hong. 


And I might add alfo, that the mind is weak 


and narrow, and the buſineſs difficult and 
large. And ſhould I fay, that preaching was 
the leaſt part of a divine, it would I believe 
be thought a bold word, and look like a para- 


dox, (as the world goes) but perhaps, for all 
Gat, never the farther from being a great 


truth, 


4-4 
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truth, For is it not a greater thing, to untie 


the knots of many intricate and perplexing 
controverſies? And to bring together all the 


ends of a looſe, and hardly cohering hypo- 


theſis? To refute the opinions, and ſtop the 


mouths of gainſayers, whereas ſome of them 


are fo oppoſite amongſt themſelves, that you 


can hardly confute one, but with arguments 
taken from the other, though both of them 
equally erroneous? In which and the like caſes 
to carry an argument for the defence of truth 
ſo warily and exactly, that an adverſary ſhall 
not ſometimes be able to pervert it to the ſup- 
port of an error (ſince though the argument 


may be materially the ſame, yet the different 


application and management of it may pro- 


duce quite different inferences from it.) This, 


no doubt is a matter of great difficulty, and 


no leſs dexterity. And the like alſo may be 
laid of caſuiſtical divinity for reſolving caſes 


ef conſcience ; eſpecially where ſeveral obliga- 
tions ſeem to interfere and (as it were) joſtle 


one another, ſo that it ſeems, impoſlible to the 
conſcience to turn either way without fin, and 


while it does fo, muſt needs be held under 


great diſtraction. To clear a way out of which, 
being a work certainly depending upon much 


knowledge of the canon and civil laws, as well 
as of the principles of divinity, it muſt needs 
C 3 require 


22 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
require much toil and labour for the caſuiſt 
to provide himſelf with materials for this pur- 
poſe, and then no leſs art and ſkill to ma- 
nage and apply them to the conſcience. And 
as it is highly requiſite, that this ſhould in fore 
meaſure be found in every divine, and in its 
height and perfection in ſome, which ſince it 
cannot well be, but by the whole employ- 
ment of a man's time, not took off or divert- 
ed by other miniſterial bufineſs, it ſo far ſhews 


the happy conſtitution of fach churches, as 


afford place of ſuitable ſcholaſtick maintenance 
(without the trouble of a paſtoral charge) for 
ſuch, whoſe abilities carry them to the ſtudy 
of the controver/ial, or critical part of theo- 
logy, rather than any other belonging to the 
miniſtry. But on the contrary, where there 
is no ſuch proper maintenance allotted for a 
divine, but by preaching only; let us ſappoſe, 
that which in ſuch a caſe we caſily may ; That 
one had a peculiar inclination to controverſy, 
or to dive into antiquity, or to ſearch critically 
into the original letter of the ſcriptures ; and 
withall had little inclination, and perhaps leſs 


ability, to preach, but yet knew no other way 
to live as a divine, but by preaching. Do we 


not here loſe an excellent caſuiſt, an accurate 
critick, or profound ſchool-divine, only to 


make a very mean preacher Who, had he 
had 
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Serm. 1. The Scribe infrudted, c. 2 3 


had the forementioned opportunity of encou- 
ragement, might have been eminently ſervice- 


able to the church in any of thoſe other ways, 


while he only ſerves the natural neceſſities of 


life in this. And this has been obſerved by a 
* learned Knight, to have been an inconvents 
ence even in thoſe days, when the revenues 
of the church were not wholly reformed from 
it; that for our not then ſetting aſide whole 
e for the managing of controverſies and 
nothing elſe, as the church of Rome finds it 
neceſſary to do, divines for the moſt part han- 
dle controverſies only as a diverſion in the midſt 
of their other paſtoral labours, and many of 
them have performed it accordingly. For as 
a man's faculties will not ſuffice him for all 


arts and ſciences, ſo neither will they ſome- 


times reach all the parts and difficulties of any 
of them. But the late times made the matter 
yet ten times worſe with us, when the rooters 
and Zhorough-reformers made clean work with 
the church, and took away all, and ſo by ſtrip- 
ping the clergy of their rights and preferments, 
left us in a fair poſture (you may be ſure) both 
offenſive and defenſive, to encounter our acute, 
and learned adverſaries the Fefuxts. For then 


the polemicks of the field had quite filenced 


„ Sir Eau, arge in is Europe Speculum, 5 
| C4 thoſe 


24 The Scribe infirufted, &c. Serm. 1 


thoſe of the ſchools. All being took up 1 
buſied, ſome in pulpits, and ſome in tubs, in 


the grand work of preaching and holding forth, 


and that of edification (as the word the went; ;) 
ſo that they ſeemed like an army of men 
armed only with 7rowels, and perhaps amongſt 
thouſands only a Saul and a Fonathan with 
ſwords in their hands, only one or two with 
ſcholaſtick artillery, and preparation for con- 
troverſy. But this by the way, and as a fad 
inſtance to ſhew how fatal it is, that when 


divinity takes in fo large a compaſs of learn- 


ing, and that for ſo many uſes, the church 
ſhould be robbed of the proper, and moſt ef- 
fectual means of ſtocking herſelf with it. 
But ſome perhaps will reply ; what needs 
all this? we are reſolved to preach only, and 
look no farther, and for this much reading 
cannot be requiſite, except only, for the de- 
Lvery of our ſermons : For we will preach our 
own experiences, To which J anſwer, That 
be this as it may; but yet if theſe men preach 
their own experiences (as they call them) 
without ſome other ſort of reading and know- 


ledge, both their hearers, and themſelves too, 


will quickly have more than ſufficient experi- 


ence of their confidence, and ridiculous im- 


pertinence. But as there are certain mounte- 
en and qQuacks | in n phyſick, ſo there are 
much 
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germ. 1. The Scribe 1nſtrufted, &6! 25 
dach the ſame alſo in divinity, ſuch as have 
only two or three little experiments, and po- 
pular harangues to entertain and amuſe the 
vulgar with ; but being wholly unacquainted 
with the ſolid grounds and rules of ſcience, 
from whence alone come true ſufficiency and 
ſkill,” they are pitifully ignorant and uſeleſs as 
to any great and worthy purpoſes; and fit 
for little elſe, but to ſhew the world how 
eaſily fools may be impoſed upon by haves. 
And 'thus much for habitual preparation in 
point of knowledge, beſides which, there is re- 
quired alſo in the 

24. Place, the like preparation 45 70 a 
cant 'ſpeech and expreſſim. For as I ſhew, 
that by knowledge a man informs himſelf, ſo by 
expreſſion he conveys that knowledge to others; 
and as bare words convey, ſo the propriety 
and elegancy of them gives force and facility 
to the conveyance. - But becauſe this is like to 
have more oppoſers ; eſpecially ſuch as call a 
ſpeaking coherently upon any ſacred ſubject, 


a blending of man's wiſdom with the word, an 
offering of ftrange fire; and account the being 


pertinent, even the next door to the being 
profane, I ſay, for their ſakes, I ſhall prove a 


thing clear in itſelf by ſcripture, and that not 
by arguments, or conſequences drawn from 
thence, out by e * occurring 


in 
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as themſelves cannot be ignorant of them For 
in God's word we haye not only a body of 


ric: And as the higheſt things require the 
higheſt expreſſions, ſo we ſhall find nothing 


in ſcripture ſo ſublime in itſelf, but it is reach- 
ed, and ſometimes overtopp'd. by the ſublimity 
of the expreſſion. And firſt, where did ma- 


jeſty ever ride in more ſplendor, than in thoſe 


deſcriptions of the divine power in Job, in the 


XxXviiith, xxxixth, and xlth chapters? And 


what triumph was ever celebrated with high- 


er, livelier, and more exalted poetry, than in 


the ſong of Moſes, in xxxii. Deur.? And then 
for the paſſions of the ſoul; which being things 
of the higheſt tranſport, and moſt wonderful 
and various operation in human nature, are 
therefore the proper object and buſineſs of rhe- 


torick: Let us take a view how the ſcripture 
expreſſes the | moſt noted and powerful of them. 
And here, what poetry ever parallel'd Sol- 
mon in his deſcription of love, as to all the 
ways, effects, and extaſies, and little tyrannies 
of that commanding paſſion? See Ovid with 
his omnia vincit amor, &c. And Virgil with 
his vuluus alit venis & caco carpitur igne, Oc. 
How jejune and thin are they to the poetry 
of Solomon, in 2 the viiith chapter of the Can- 


ticles, 


germ. 1. The Scribe inſtructed, &c. 2 7 
ticles, and the 6th verſe ; love is ftrong as death, 
and jealouſy cruel as the grave? And as for his 
deſcription of beauty, he deſcribes that fo, that 
he even tranſcribes it into his expreſſions. And 
where do we read ſuch ſtrange riſings and fal- 
lings, now the faintings and languiſhings, now 
the terrors and aſtoniſhments of deſpair vents» 
ing themſelves in ſuch high amazing ſtrains, 
as in Ixxvii Pfalm? Or where did we ever 
find ſorrow flowing forth in ſuch a natural pre- 
vailing pathos, as in the lamentations of Jere- 
my ? One would think, that every letter was 
wrote with a tear, every word was the noiſe 
of a breaking heart ; that the author was a 
man compacted of ſorrows ; diſciplined to grief 
from his infancy ; one who never breathed 
but in ſighs, nor ſpoke but in a groan. 80 
that he, who ſaid he would not read the ſcrip- 
ture for fear of ſboilrng his ſtyle, ſhewed him- 
ſelf as much a blockhead as an * Atheiſt, 
and to have as ſmall a guſt of the elegancies 
of expreſſion, as of the ſacredneſs of the mat- 
ter. And ſhall we now think that the ſcrip- 
ture forbids all ornament of ſpeech, and en- 
gages men to be dull, flat, and ſlovenly in all 
their diſcourſes? But let us look a little far- 
. ther, and ſee whether the new teſtament abro- 
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28 The Scribe infirufted, &c, Serm. r. 
gates what we ſeo ſo frequently uſed in the 
old? And for this, what mean all the para- 
bles uſed by our Saviour, the known and great- 
eſt elegancies of ſpeech? fo that if this way 
was unlawful: before,” Chriſt by his example 
has authorized and ſanctified it ſince, and if 
good and lawful, has confirmed it. But as 
for the men whom we contend with; I ſee 
not why they ſhould exterminate all rhetorick, 
who ſtill treat! of things figuratively, and by 
the worſt of figures too; their whole diſcourſe 
being one continued Meigſis to diminiſh, leſſen, 
and debaſe the great things of the goſpel infi- 
nitely below themſelves. Beſides that I need 
not go: beyond the very. words of the text for 
an impregnable proof of this: For Chriſt ſays, 
that a ſcribe inſtructed unto the kingdom of hea- 
ven ought to bring out of his treaſure things new 
and old. Now I demand, what are the things 
here to be underſtood ? For as to the matter, 
which he is here to treat of, the articles of the 
Chriſtian religion are and ſtill muſt be the 
ſame, and therefore there can be no ſuch va- 
riety as new, and old in them. Wherefore it 
remains, that this variety can be only in the 
way of expreſſing thoſe things. Beſides that 
our Saviour Chriſt, in theſe words, particular- 
ly relates to the manner of his own preach- 
ing, upon occaſion of the very ſermon, which 
we 
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germ. 1. The Scribe inſtructed, &c. 29 
we find all along this chapter delivered in pa- 
rables; ſo that by new and old may probably 
be meant nothing elſe, but a plenty, or flu- 
ent dexterity of the moſt ſuitable words, and 


pregnant arguments, to ſet off and enforce 


goſpel-· truths. For queſtionleſs, when Chriſt 
fays, that a ſeribe muſt be ſtocked with things 
new and old, we muſt not think that he meant, 
that he ſhould: have an hoard of old ſermons, 


| (whoſoever made them) with a bundle of new 


opinions; for this certainly would have furniſh- 
ed out ſuch entertainment to his ſpiritual gueſts, 
as no rightly-diſpoſed palate could ever reliſh, 
or flomach bear. And therefore, the thing 
which Chriſt here drives at, muſt needs be 
only variety and copiouſneſs of facred elo- 
quence. 

And thus much for the firſt of the three 
general heads propoſed by us for the handling 
theſe words ; which was to ſhew the qualifica- 
tions neceſſary for a Goſpel-/cribe inſtructed un- 
to the kingdom of heaven. And theſe were 


two; firſt, habitual preparation, in point ß 


learning or knowledge ; and ſecondly, the 
other in point of ſignificant ſpeech or expreſ- 
ſion : I proceed now to the 

II. General head propos'd ; which was, to 
aſſign the reaſons of this their _ and 
theſe ſhall be three. 


* J. Be- 
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I. Becauſe the preacher works upon mens 


minds only as 4 moral agent, and as one, who 
can do no more than perſuade, and not by any 


phyſical efficiency. And herein I do not fay, 
that converfion is cauſed only by moral ſuafion : 
For if we conſider the ſtrength of our corrup- 
tion, and how it has inſinuated itſelf into the 


very principles of nature, and ſeiſed upon thoſe 


powers, which are but very little under the 
command of the intellectual part, I think it 
cannot be ſubdued by mere ſuaſion, which in 


its utmoſt, reaches only to the convincing of 


that : But the heart muſt be changed by a 
much higher power, even by an immediate 
omnipotent work of God's ſpirit infuſing a 
quality into the ſoul, not there before, which 
by degrees ſhall weaken, and work out our 
inherent natural corruption : And this being 
a creating work, is done ſolely and immedi- 
ately by God himſelf, foraſmuch as creation 
admits of no inſtrument, as being an effect of 
that infinite creative power, which cannot be 
conveyed to an inſtrumental agent. 

But you will ſay then, if converſion be the 


ſole immediate work of God, what need is 


there of a preacher ? And how can he be ſaid 
to be, as uſually he is, God's inſtrument in 
the work of a man's converſion ; to which 1 
anſwer, 1/}, That God's inſtitution of preach- 
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ing is a ſufficient reaſon for it, though we 
knew no other. 2dfy, That when the preach- 
er is ſaid to be an infirument in the conver- 
Gon of a ſinner, it is not meant, that he is 
| ſuch, by a properly phyſical efficiency, but 
only morally, and by perſuaſion, I explain my 
meaning thus. A phyfical inſtrument, or ſuch 
as is found in natural efficient productions, is 
that, which partaking of the power, force, 
and cauſality of the principal agent from 
thence derived to it, produces a ſuitable effect. 
As when I cut or divide a thing, the force of 
my hand is conveyed to the knife, by vertue 
of which, the knife cuts or divides. And 
thus, I ſay, the preacher cannot be the in- 
ſtrument of converſion, for the reaſon above- 
mentioned; becauſe that infinite power, which 
does convert, cannot be conveyed to any in- 
finite being whatſcever. But a moral ru 
ment is quite of another nature; and is that 
(as I may fo expreſs it) Non quo producente, ſed 
quo interveniente ſequitur effefus. Not that, 

which converſion is effected by, but that with- 

out which (ordinarily at leaſt) it is not. So 
that while the miniſter is preaching and per- 
Juading, God puts forth another ſecret influence 
quite different from that of the preacher, though 
ſtill going along with it: And it is this, by 
which God unmediately touches the finner's 
heart, 
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heart, and converts him. Howbeit, the preach- 
er is ſtill faid to be inſtrumental in this great 
work ; foraſmuch as his preaching is ſubordi- 


nate to, and moſt commonly (as has been ſaid) | 
accompanies it: God not being pleaſed to | 
exert his action, but in concurrence with tze 
preacher exerting his. And thus having given 
God his prerogative, and the preacher his due, 1 
by ſhewing, how he is morally inſtrunienta! | 
to the work of the ſinner's converſion by per- ] 
ſuading ; I infer the neceſlity of thoſe foremen- c 
tioned abilities and preparations for preaching, t 
as being the moſt proper means and inſtru- f 
ments of perſuaſion. See this exemplified in 1 
St. Paul himſelf, and in him obſerve, when ET 
he deals with the Jews, how he endeavours n 
to inſinuate what he ſays, by pleading his own t] 
kindred with them, ſpeaking honourably of fi 
Abraham, and of the law, and calling the {c 
Goipel the law of faith; and affirming, that fa 
it did eftabliſh the law. All which was the m 
true art of natural rhetorick, thus to convey pe 
his ſenſe under thoſe names and notions, which he 
he knew were highly pleaſing to them. But te 
then on the other hand, when he would win he 
over the Gentiles; foraſmuch as there was a de 


ſtanding feud between them and the eus; gr 
(the Jeus, like the men here of late, for ever Þ tv 
unſainting all the world, beſides themſelves;; ne 
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obſerve how. he deals with them. He tells 


them of the rejection of the Jews, and the 


Gentiles being ingrafted in their room: And 
that Abraham believed unto juſtification before 
he was circumeiſed, and therefore was no leſs 
the father of the uncircumciſed believers, than 
of the circumciſed. He tells them alſo, that 


the believing Gentiles were his ſpiritual ſeed, 


but the Jews, as, ſuch, were only his carnal. 


He takes occaſion alſo to undervalue circum- 
ciſion, and the ceremonial law, as abuſed by 
the Feus, and in themſelves things moſt hate- 
ful- to other nations. Now all this was huge« 
ly pleaſing to the Gentiles, and therefore very 
apt to perſuade. But had not St. Paul been a 


man of learning and ſkill in the art and me- 


thods of rhetorick, he' could not have ſuited 
ſuch oppoſite exhortations to ſuch different 
ſorts of men with ſo much dexterity, And the 
fame courſe, in dealing with men's minds, is a 
miniſter of the word to take now. As ſup- 
poſe, he would diſſuade men from any vice, 


he is to found his diſſuaſives upon the peculiar 
temper of the man; ſo that, if for inſtance, 


he ſhould find it needful to preach againſt 


drunkenneſs, and there were ſeveral in the con- 
gregation addicted to ſeveral ſorts of vice, as 
ſome; to pride or ambition, ſome to covetouſ- 
neſs, or the like; here, beſides the general ar- 
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gument from the puniſhments of the other 
world denounced againſt theſe, and ſuch other 
vices; if he would do his bufineſ effectually, 
he muſt alſo tell the ambitious or proud man, 
that his drunkenneſs would diſgrace him, and 
make him the ſcorn and contempt of all the 
world about him; and the covetous man, that 
it would certainly waſte his eſtate, and beg- 
gar him. Whereas ſhould he, on the other 
hand, tranſplace theſe arguments, and diſſuade 
him who is proud from drinking, becauſe it 
would beggar him, and him who is covetous, 
becauſe it would diſgrace” him, doubtleſs he 
would prevail but little; becauſe his argu- 
ment would not ſtrike that proper principle 
which each of them were governed by. And 
now what can this be grounded upon, but 


upon natural philoſophy, and a knowledge of 


mens paſſions and intereſts, the great and chief 
fprings of all their actions? And upon the 
like ground it is, that for a preacher in his 
diſcourſes to the people to inſiſt only upon 
univerſals, is but a cold, faint, languid way 
of perſuading or diſſuading; as to tell men in 
general, that they are finners, and that going 
on in ſin without repentance, they are under 
the curſe and wrath of God; all which they 
think they knew before, and accordingly fe- 
ceived it as a word of courſe, and too ſlightly 


regard 
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regard it : But conviction, the uſual fore-run- 


ner of, and preparative to conver/jon, is from 


particulars, as if the preacher ſhould tell his 
hearers, that he who continues to cheat, cozen, 
and equivocate, is a wicked and impenitent 
wretch ; and that he who drinks, and ſwears, 
and whores, is the perſon to whom the curſe 
directly belongs: And this ſeriouſly urged, 
and diſcreetly applied, will, if any thing, carry 
it home to the conſcience, and lodge it there 
too. And now is not the reaſon of this me- 
thod alfo to be fetched from philoſophy, as 
well as from religion? For we know, that 
men naturally have only a weak, confuſed 
knowledge of univerſals, but a clear and live- 
ly idea of particulars. And that which gives 
a clear repreſentation of a thing to the appre- 
henfion, makes a fuitable 7mpreſſion of it upon 
the will and affections. Whoſoever therefore 


|] pretends to be a preacher, muſt know, that 
his main buſineſs is to perſuade, and that with- 
out the helps of human learning, this can hard- 
ly be done to any purpoſe. So that if he 
finds himſelf wholly deſtitute of theſe, and 
has nothing elſe to truſt to, but ſome ground- 
leſs, windy, and phantaſtick notions about he 
7 | firit, (the common ſanctuary of fanaticks and 
| enthuſiaſts) he would do well to hok back, and 

n his hand off from this Plough, to put it 
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36 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. r. 
to another, much fitter for him. But in the 
mean time, as for ourſelves, who pretend not 
to a pitch above other mortals, nor dare rely 
upon inſpiration inſtead of induſtry, we muſt 
reſt content, to revere the wiſdom, and follow 
the examples of thoſe who went before us, and 


_ enjoin'd us the ſtudy of the arts and ſciences, 


as the ſureſt and moſt tried way to that of di- 


vinity. 
2. A ſecond reaſon for the "LP 7 theſe 


preparations for the miniſtry, ſhall be taken 


from this conſideration; that at the firſt pro- 3 


mulgation of the goſpel, God was pleaſed to 
furniſh the Apoſtles and preachers of it with a- 
bilities proper for that great work, after a ſu- 
pernatural and miraculous way. For ſtill we 
find, that the ſcripture repreſents the Apoſtles 


as ignorant and illiterate men, and that the chief 


priefts and elders of the Jews took particular 


notice of them, as ſuch, in A&s iv. and the 


13th verſe. The text there gives them this 


Character, that they were Auger. d ονννuα | q 


rei, i dra, that is to fay, according to the 
ſtrict ſignification of the word, men unlearned, 


and of a mean and plebeian condition. Ne- 


vertheleſs, ſince they were appointed by God 
to preach the goſpel to ſeveral nations; a work 


requiring a conſiderable knowledge of the lan- | 


guages of thoſe nations, and impoſſible to be 


performed | 


rformed without it; and yet no leſs impoſlible 
for the Apoſtles, having neither time, nor op- 
portunity to acquire that knowledge in the na- 


tural, ordinary courſe of ſtudy ; God himſelf 


ſupplies this defect, and endues them with all 
neceflary qualifications by immediate and di- 
vine infuſion, So that being filled with the 
Holy Ghoſt, as we read in As ii. and the 4th 
verſe, they forthwith ſpoke with other tongues ; 
and that fo clearly, plainly, and intelligibly, as 
both to convince, and aſtoniſh all who heard 
them ; even thoſe of the moſt different nations 
and languages, as well as their own country- 
men the Jews themſelves. From whence I 
thus argue : That if the forementioned helps 


and aſſiſtances were not always of moſt ſingu- 


lar uſe, and ſometimes of indiſpenſable neceſſity 


N to the calling of a divine, certainly the moſt 
Wwiſe God would never have been at the expence 


of a miracle, to endow men, of that calling, 
with them. For he, who obſerves that order 
and decorum in all his works, as never to o- 


ver- do any thing, nor carry on the buſineſs of 


his ordinary providence, by extraordinary and 
ſupernatural ways, would doubtleſs (in the eye 
of the world at leaſt) ſeem to debaſe, and 


make cheap thoſe nobleſt inſtances of his power, 


ſhould he ever exert them, but where he ſaw 


it of the higheſt concern to his own honour, 
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and man's happineſs, that ſomething ſhould be 
done for both, which bare nature, Jeff to 2 ; 
could never do. 


3. The third and laſt reaſon for the neceſ- 


ſity of ſuch preparations for the miniſtry, ſhall 
be drawn from the dignity of the ſubject of it, 


which is divinity. And what is divinity, but a 


doctrine treating of the nature, attributes, and 


works of the great God, as he ſtands related 


to rational creatures? And the way how ratio- 
nal creatures may ſerve, worſhip, and enjoy 
him? And if fo, is not the ſubject-matter of 
it the greateſt, and the deſign and bufineſs of 


it the nobleſt in the world, as being no leſs 


than to direct an immortal ſoul to its endleſs 
and eternal felicity ? It has been diſputed, to 
which of the intellectual habits, mentioned by 
Ariſtotle, it moſt properly belongs; ſome re- 
ferring it to % , lome to ſcience, ſome to 
prudence, and ſome compounding it of ſeveral 
of them together : But thoſe ſeem to ſpeak 
moſt to the purpoſe, who will not have it 


formally any one of them, but vertually, and 


in an eminent tranſcendent manner all, And 
now can we think, that a doctrine of that 
depth, that height, and that vaſt compaſs, 


graſping within it all the perfections and di- 
menſions of human ſcience, does not worthi- 


ly claim all the preparations, whereby the wit 
* and 
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germ. 1. The Scribe inſtructed, &c. 39 
and induſtry of man can fit him for it? All 


other ſciences are accounted but hand- maids 


to divinity; and ſhall the hand-maid be richer 
adorned, and better cloathed, and ſet off, than 
her lady? In other things, the art uſually ex- 
cells the matter, and the ornament we beſtow, 
is better than the ſubject we beſtow it upon: 
but here we are ſure, that we have ſuch a ſub- 
ject before us, as not only calls for, but com- 
mands, and not only commands, but deſerves 
our utmoſt application to it; a ſubject of that 
native, that inherent worth, that it is not ca- 


23 pable of any addition from us, but ſhines both 


through, and above all the artificial luſtre we 
can put upon it. The ſtudy of divinity is in- 
deed difficult, and we are to labour hard, and 
dig deep for it; but then we dig in a golden 
mine, which equally invites and rewards our 
labour. e 
And thus much for the ſecond general head 


at firſt propoſed, for.the handling of the words; 


which was to ſhew, The reaſons of the neceſſity 
of the preparations ſpoken of to the ſtudy of di- 
vinity. Of which we have aſſigned three. 
And ſo we paſs at length to the third and 
laſt general head propoſed, which was, to ſhew, 
what uſeful inferences may be drawn from the 
foregoing particulars. And the firſt ſhall be a 


| Juſt and ſevere reproof to two forts of men. 
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1. To ſuch as diſparage, and detra& from 


the grandeur of the goſpel, by a puerile and in- 
decent levity in their diſcourſes of it to the 

people. 

2. To ſich as depreciate, an (as much as in 
them lies) debaſe the ſame, by a coarſe, care- 

leſs, rude and inſipid way of handling the great 
and invaluable truths of it. 


Both of them certainly _—_ of the moſt 


yt" reproof. 
. For thoſe who diſparage id detract from 


fi qolpel, by a puerile and indecent ſort of 
levity in their diſcourſes upon it, ſo extremely 


below the ſubject diſcourſed of. All vain, luxu- 


riant allegories, rhyming Cadencies of ſimilary 


words, are ſuch pitiful embelliſhments of ſpeech, 


as ſerve for nothing, but to embaſe divinity ; 


and the uſe of them, but like the plaiſtering 
of marble, or the painting of gold, the glory 
of which is to be ſeen, and to ſhine by no o- 
ther luſtre but their own. What 2yintihian 
moſt diſcreetly ſays of Seneca's handling philo- 
ſophy, that he did rerum pondera minutiſiimis 
ſententiis frangere, break, and (as it were) e- 
maſculate the weight of his ſubje& by little 
affected ſentences, the ſame may with much 
more reaſon be applied to the practice of thoſe, 
who detract from the excellency of things ſa- 
ered by e a comical lightneſs of 1 As 
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the egreſs, regreſs, and progreſs, and other ſuch 


Serm. r. De Scribe inſtructed, &c. 4.1 
when their prayers ſhall be ſet out in ſuch a 
dreſs, as if they did not ſupplicate, but com- 
pliment Almighty God; and their ſermons 
ſo garniſhed with quibbles and trifles, as if 
they played with truth and immortality; and 
neither believed theſe things themſelves, nor 


were willing that others ſhould. For is it poſ- 


fible, that a man in his ſenſes ſhould be merry 
and jocoſe with eternal life, and eternal death, 


if he really deſigned to ſtrike the awful im- 


preſſion of either into the conſciences of men ? 
No, no; this is no leſs a contradiction to 
common ſenſe and reaſon, than to the ſtricteſt 
notions of religion. And as this can by no 
means be accounted divinity, ſo neither indeed 
can it paſs for wit; which yet ſuch chiefly 
ſeem to affect in ſuch performances. For theſe 


are as much the ſtains of true human elo- 


quence, as they are the blots and blemiſhes of 
divinity ; and might be as well confuted out of 
Quintilian's inſtitutions, as out of St. Paul's 


eypiſtles. Such are wholly miſtaken in the na- 


ture of ut: For true wit is a ſevere and man- 
ly thing. Wit in divinity is nothing elſe, but 
ſacred truths ſuitably expreſſed. Tis not ſhreds 
of Latin or Greek, nor a Deus dixit, and a 
Deus benedixit, nor thoſe little quirks, or divi- 
ſions into the 5, the dr, and the xa ri, or 


ſtuff 


42 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
ſtuff (much like the ſtyle of a leaſe) that can 


properly be called it. For that is not wit, 
which confiſts not. with 2m. For can you 
think that it had not been an eaſy matter for 


any one, in the text here pitched upon by me, 
to have run out into a long, fulſome allegory, 


comparing the ſcribe and the houſholder toge- 
ther, and now and then to have caſt in a 
rhyme, with a guid, a quo, and a guomods, and 
the like ? But certainly it would then have 
been much more difficult for the judicious to 
hear ſuch things, than for any, if ſo inclined, 
to have compoſed them. The practice there- 
fore of ſuch perſons is Wen no terms to be 
endured. Nor, 

2. Is the contrary of it to be at all more 


endured in thoſe, who cry up their mean, hea- 


vy, careleſs, and inſipid way of handling things 
ſacred, as the only ſpiritual and evangelical way 


of preaching, while they charge all their crude 


incoherences, ſaucy familiarities with God, and 
nauſeous tautologies, upon the Spirit prompt- 
ing ſuch things to them, and that as the moſt 
elevated, and ſeraphick heights of religion. 


Both theſe ſorts (as I have ſaid) are abſolutely . 


to be exploded; and it is hard to judge, which 


of them deſerves it moſt. *Tis indeed no ways 


decent for a grave matron to be attired in the 


gaudy, flaunting dreſs of youth ; but it is not 


at 


Serm. 1. The Scribe inſtructed, &c. 43 
at all uncomely, for ſuch an one to be cloathed 
in the richeſt, and moſt coſtly filk, if black 
or grave. For it is not the richneſs of the 
piece, but the gaudineſs of the colour, which 
expoſes to cenſure. And therefore, as I ſhew 
before that the ers, and the ders, the Deus 
dixit, and the Deus benedixit, could not be ac- 
counted wit ; ſo neither can the whimfical cant 
of * i ſues, products, tendencies, breathings, in- 
dwellings, rollings, recumbencies, and ſcriptures 
miſapplied, be accounted divinity. In a word, 
let but theſe new lights (ſo apt to teach their 
betters) inſtead of all this and the like jargon, 
bring us, in their diſcourſes, ſtrength of argu- 
ment, clearneſs of conſequence, exactneſs of 
method, and propriety of ſpeech, and then 
let prejudice and party (whatſoever they may 
mutter againſt them) deſpiſe and deride them, 
if they can. But perſons of light, undiſtin- 
guiſhing heads, not able to carry themſelves 
clear between extremes, think that they muſt 
either flutter (as it were) in the air, by a kind 
of vain empty lightneſs, or lie groveling upon 
the ground, by a dead and contemptible flat- 
neſs; both the one and the other, no doubt, 
equally ridiculous. But after all, I cannot but 
believe, that it is the bewitching eaſineſs of 


* Terms often and much uſed by one F. O. a great leader 
and oracle in thoſe times, : | 
| the 
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the latter way of the two, which chiefly ſancti- 
fies and endears it to the practice of theſe men; 
and J hope it will not prove offenſive to the 
auditory, if, to releaſe it (could I be ſo happy) 
from ſuffering by ſuch ſtuff for the future, I 
venture upon ſome ſhort deſcription of it ; and 
it is briefly thus. Firſt of all they ſeize upon 
ſome text, from whence they draw ſome thing, 


(which they call a do#rine) and well may it be 


faid to be drawn from the words; foraſmuch 
as it ſeldom naturally flows, or reſults from 
them. In the next place, being thus provided, 
they branch it into ſeveral heads ; perhaps 
twenty, or thirty, or upwards. Whereupon, 
for the proſecution of theſe, they repair to 
ſome truſty Concordance, which never fails them, 


and by the help of that, they range fix or ſe- 
ven ſcriptures under each head; which ſcrip- 


tures they proſecute one by one, firſt ampli- 
fying and enlarging upon one, for ſome con- 
ſiderable time, till they have ſpoiled it; and 
then that being done, they paſs to another, 
which in its turn ſuffers accordingly. And 


theſe impertinent, and unpremeditated enlarge- 
ments they look upon as the motions and breath 
ings of” the ſpirit, and therefore much beyond 


thoſe carnal ordinances of ſenſe and reaſon, ſup- 
ported by induſtry and ſtudy; and this they 


call a ſaving way of preaching, as it mult be 
_ ous 
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confeſſed to be a. way to fave much labour, 
and nothing elſe that I know of. But how 
men ſhould thus come to make the falvation 
of an immortal ſoul ſuch a flight, extempore 
buſineſs, I muſt profeſs I cannot underſtand ; 
and would gladly underſtand upon whoſe ex- 
ample they ground this way of preaching ; not 
upon that of the Apoſtles I am ſure. For it is 
faid of St. Paul, in his ſermon before Felix, 
that he reafoned of righteouſneſs, temperance, and 
judgment to come. The words being in Ac 
xxiv. 25. diaasyopirs q arg, and according to 
the natural force and import of them, ſignify- 
ing, that he diſcourſed, or reaſoned dialecti- 


| cally, following one concluſion with another, 


and with the moſt cloſe and preſſing argu- 
ments from the moſt perſuaſive topicks of rea- 
ſon and divinity. Whereupon we quickly find 
the prevalence of his preaching in a ſuitable 


effect, that Felix trembled. Whereas had Paul 


only caſt about his arms, fhoke himſelf hoarſe, 
and cried, You are damned, though Felix (as 
guilty as he was) might have given him the 
hearing, yet poſſibly he might alſo have looked 
upon him as one whoſe paſſion had, at that 


time, got the ſtart of his judgment, and accord- 


ingly have given him the ſame coarſe ſalute, 


which the ſame Paul afterwards ſo undeſerved- 


een met with from Feſtus ; but his zeal was too 
much 


46 The Scribe inflrufted, &c. Serm. 1. 
much under the conduct of his reaſon, to fly 
out at ſuch a rate, But to paſs from thels 3 in- 
decencies to others, as little to be allowed in 
this ſort of men; can any tolerable reaſon be 
given for thoſe: ſtrange new poſtures uſed by 
ſome in the delivery of the word ? Such as 
ſhutting the eyes, diſtorting the face, and fpeak- 
ing through the noſe, which I think cannot fo 
properly be called preaching, as toning of a fer- 
mon. Nor do I ſee, why the word may not 
be altogether as effectual for the converfion of 
fouls, delivered by one, who has the manners 
to look his auditory in the face, uſing his own 
countenance, and his own native voice, with- 
out ſtraining it to a lamentable and doleful 
whine, (never ſerving to any purpoſe, but where 
3 ſomè religious cheat is to be carried on.) That 
[ ancient, though ſeemingly odd ſaying, Joquere 


| 
g ut te videam, in my poor judgment, carries in t 
il it a very notable inſtruction, and peculiarly ap- | 
if plicable to the perſons and matter here pointed ! 
i at. For, ſuppoſing one to be a very able and 1 
j excellent ſpeaker, yet under the fore-mention- I 
| ed circumſtances, he muſt, however, needs be 0 
| @ very ill fight; and the caſe of his poor ſuf- 1 
fering hearers very ſevere upon them, while I 
* both the matter uttered by him, ſhall grate c 
1 hard pom the ear, and the perſon uttering it, l 

0 


h at the fame. time equally offend the eye. It is 
4 - clear 
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clear therefore, that the men of this method 
have ſullied the noble ſcience of divinity, and 
can never warrant their practice, either from 
religion or reaſon, or the rules of decent and 
good behaviour, nor yet from the example of 
the Apoſtles, and leaſt of all from that of our 
Saviour himſelf. For none ſurely will ima- 
gine, hat theſe men's ſpeaking, as never man 
Spoke before, can paſs for any imitation of 
bim. And here, I humbly conceive, that it 
may not be amiſs to take occaſion to utter a 
great truth, as both worthy to be now conſi- 
dered, and never to be forgot: Namely, that 
if we reflect upon the late times of confuſion, 
which paſſed upon the miniſtry, we ſhall find, 
that the grand deſign of the fanatick crew was 
to perſuade the world, that a ſtanding, ſettled 
miniſtry, was wholly uſeleſs. This, I fay, was 
the' main point which they then drove at. And 
the great engine to effect this, was by engaging 
men of ſeveral callings (and thoſe the meaner 
ſtill the better) to hold forth, and harangue the 
multitude, ſometimes in ſtreets, ſometimes in 
churches, ſometimes in barns, and ſometimes | 
from pulpits, and ſometimes from tubs: And 
in a word, whereſoever, and howſoever they 
could clock the ſenſleſs and unthinking rabble 
about them. And with this practice well fol- 
—_ they (and their friends the Jeſuits) con- 
4 * cluded, 
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cluded, that in ſome time, it would be no 
hard matter to perſuade the people; that if 


men of other profeſſions were able to teach and 


preach the word, then to what purpoſe ſhould 


there be a company. of men brought up to it, 


and maintained in it, at the charge of a pub- 


lick allowance? Eſpecially, when at the fame 
time, the truly godly ſo greedily gaped and graſp- 
ed at it for their ſelf-denying ſelves. So that 
preaching, we ſee, was their prime engine. 
But now what was it, which encouraged theſe 
men to ſet up for a work, which (if duly ma- 
naged) was ſo difficult in itſelf, and which 


they were never bred to? Why, no doubt it 


was, that low, cheap, illiterate way, then com- 
monly uſed, and cried up for the only goſpel, 


foul-ſearching way, (as the word then went) 


and which the craftier ſort of them faw well 
enough, that with a little exerciſe, and much 
confidence, they might in a ſhort time come 


to equal, if not exceed; as it cannot be deni- 
ed, but that ſome few of them (with the help 


of a few friends in maſquerade) accordingly did. 
But on the contrary, had preaching been made, 


and reckoned a matter of ſolid and true learn- 
ing, of theological knowledge, and long, and 


ſevere ſtudy, (as the nature of it required it to 
be) aſſuredly, no preaching cobler amongſt them 
all, would ever have ventured /6 far beyond his 
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laft, as to undertake it. And conſequently 


this their moſt powerful engine for ſupplant- 


ing the church and clergy, had never been at- 
tempted, not perhaps ſo much as thought on: 
And therefore, of moſt ſingular benefit, no 
queſtion, would it be to the publick, if thoſe, 
who have authority to ſecond. their advice, 
would counſel the ignorant and the forward, 
to conſider what divinity is, and what they 
themſelves are, and ſo to put up their preach- 
ing tools, their medulla's, note-books, their melli- 


fictums, concordances, and all, and betake them- 


ſelves to ſome uſeful trade, which nature had 
moſt particularly fitted them for. 'This is what 


I thought fit to offer and recommend; and 


that not out of any humour of oppoſition to 
this or that ſort of men, (for, whatſoever they 
may deſerve, I think them below it) but out 
of a dutiful zeal for the advancement of what 
moſt of us profeſs, divinity; as likewiſe for 
the honour of that place, which we belong to, 
the Univerfity ; and which of late years I have 
(with no ſmall ſorrow) heard often reflected 
upon, for the meanneſs of many performances 
in it, no ways anſwerable to the ancient repu- 
tation of ſo noble a ſeat of knowledge. For 
let the enemies of that and us fay what they 
will, no man's dullneſ is, or can be his _— 
ag much leſs his perfection. 

Vor. IV. = And 


50 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. r. 
And thus having conſidered the two diffe- 
rent, or rather contrary ways of handling the 


word, and moſt juſtly rejected them both, I 
ſhall now briefly give the reaſons of our rejec- 


tion of them; and theſe ſhall be two. _. 
1. Becauſe both theſe ways, to wit, the 
tight and comical, and the dull and heavy, ex- 
tremely expoſe and diſcredit the ordinance of 
b e And 
2. Becauſe they no leſs diſgrace the church ;Kſelf 
1. And firſt, we ſhall find how much both 
of them expoſe and diſcredit the ordinance of 
preaching ; even that ordinance which was ori- 
ginally deſigned for the two greateſt things in 
the world; the honour of God, and the conver- 
fon of fouls, For if to convert a ſoul, even by 
the word itſelf, and the ſtrongeſt arguments 
which the reaſon of man can bring, (as being 
no more than zn/truments, or rather mere con- 
ditions in the caſe) if, I fay, this be reckon- 
cd a work above nature, (as really it is) then 
ſurely to convert one by a jeſt would be a 
reach beyond a miracle, In ſhort, it is this un- 
hallowed way of preaching, which turns the 
pulpit into a ſtage, and the moſt ſovereign re- 
medy againſt fin, and preſervative of the ſoul 
into the ſacrifice of fools; making it a matter 
of ſport to the light and vain, of pity to the 
ſober and devout, and of ſcorn and loathing 
5 | | , to 
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to all: And I believe never yet drew a tear of 
a „g from any judicious and well-difpoſed 
auditor, unleſs perhaps for the fin and vanity 
of the ſpeaker: So fad a thing it is, when 
ſermons ſhall be ſuch, that the moſt ſerious 
hearer of them ſhall not be able to command 
or keep fixed his artention and his countenance 
too. For can it be imagined excuſable, or in- 
deed tolerable, for one, who owns himſelf for 
God's ambaſſadar to the people, to ſpeak thoſe 
things, as by his authority, of which it is hard 
to judge whether they detract from the honour 
or honeſty of an ambaſſador moſt? But in a 
word, when the profeſſed diſpenſers of the 
weighty matters of religion ſhall treat them 
in a way ſo utterly unſuitable to the weight 
and grandeur of them, do they not come too 
near the infamous example of Eli's two ſons, 
who managed their prieſtly office (as high and 
facred as it was) in ſo wretched a manner, that 
it is faid in 1 Sam. ii. 27. That the people ab- 
horred the offering of the Lord; and if ſo, we 
may be ſure, that they abhorred be offerers 
much more? 
2. As the forementioned ways of handling 
the word, viz. the light and comical, and the 
heavy and dull, do mightily diſcredit the great 
ordinance of preaching, fo they equally diſcre- 
dit the church itſelf. It is the unhappy tate 
. B 2 of 


52 The Scribe inſtructed, &c. Serm. 1. 
of the clergy above all men, that their failures 
and defects never terminate in their own per- 
ſons, but till rebound upon their function; a 
manifeſt injuſtice certainly; where one is he 
criminal, and another muſt be the ſufferer : 


But yet as bad as it is, from the practice of 


ſome perſons, 20 tale occafion to reproach the 
church; ſo on the other fide, 70 give occaſion, 
is undoubtedly much worſe. And therefore, 


whatſoever relation to, or whatſoever intereſt 


in, or affection to the church, ſuch may, or 
do pretend to; they are really greater enemies, 


and fouler blots, to her excellent conſtitution, 
than the moſt avowed oppoſers and maligners 


of it; and conſequently would have diſobliged 
her infinitely leſs, had they fallen in with the 
ſchiſmaticks and fanaticks in their bittereſt in- 
vectives againſt her; and that even to the re- 
nouncing her orders (as ſome of them have done) 
and an entire quitting of her communion be- 
ſides; the greateſt kindneſs that ſuch could 
dl bare done her. For better it is, to 
be hiſſed at by a ſnake out of the hedge or the 


dunghill, than to be hiſſed at, and bitten too by 


one in one's 97 boſom, But I truſt, that when 
men ſhall ſeriouſly and impartially conſider, 
how, and from whence the church's enemies 
have took advantage againſt her, there will be 
— thoſe whoſe n ſhall both anſwer 
is 3 and 
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and adorn her conſtitution, and withall, make 
her excellent inſtructions from the pulpit, ſo 
to /urt, as well as ſecond her incomparable de- 
volions from the deſe, that they ſhall neither 
fly out into thoſe levities and indecencies (ſo 
juſtly before condemned) on the one hand 
nor yet ſink into that ſordid, ſupine dulneſs on 
the other, (which our men of the ſpirit ſo 
much affect to diſtinguiſh themſelves by, and 
which we by no means defire to vie with them. 
in.) In fam, we hope, that all our church- 
performances ſhall be ſuch, that ſhe ſhall as 
much out-ſhine all thoſe about her, in the. 
ſoundneſs and ſobriety of her doctrines, as ſhe 
ſurpaſſes them all in the primitive W 
of her diſcipline. 

And thus having finiſhed the firſt of ihe. 
two general inferences from the foregoing par- 
ticulars, which was for the reproof of two 
contrary ſorts of diſpenſers of the word; and 
given reaſons againſt them both; 1 ſhall now. 

in the 

2. Place, paſs to the other and concluding 
inference from this whole diſcourſe; and that 
{ ſhall be, to exhort and adviſe thoſe who have 

already heard what preparations are required 
 to- a. goſpel-ſeribe inſtructed to the kingdom of 
heaven, and who withall deſign themſelves for 
an e employment, with the utmoſt ſeriouſ- 
E 3 neſs 
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neſs of thought to conſider the high reaſona- 
bleneſs, or rather abſolute neceſſity of their 
beſtowing a competent and ſufficient time in 
the Univerſities for that purpoſe. And to dif- 
ſuade ſuch from a ſudden and hafty relinquiſh- 
ment of them, (beſides arguments, more than 
enough, drawn from the great inconveniencies 


of ſo doing, and the implicit prohibition of St. 


Par! himſelf, declaring, that he who undertakes 
a paſtoral charge, muſt not be à novice';) there 


is ſtill a more cogent reaſon for the ſame, and 


that from the very nature of the thing itſelf: 
For how (naturally ſpeaking) can there be a 
fitneſs for any great thing or work, without 
preparation? And how can there be prepara- 
tion, without due time and opportunity ? It is 


obſerved of the Levites, though much of their 
miniſtry was only /oulder-wwork, that they had 


yet a very confiderablei time for preparation, 
They were conſecrated to it, by the impoſition 


of hands at the age of fue and toenty ; after 


which they employed froe years in learning 
their office, and then at the rhirtieth year of 


their age, they began their Jevitical miniſtra- 
tion; at which time alſo our bleſſed Saviour 
began his miniſtry. But now under the goſ- 
pel, when our work is ten times greater, (as 


well as twice ten times more ſpiritual than theirs 
wis) do we think to furniſh ourſelves in half 
| the 
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the ſpace? There was lately a company of men 
called tryers, commiſſioned by Cromwell, to 
judge of the abilities of ſuch as were to be ad- 
mitted by them into the miniſtry, Who (for- 
ſooth) if any of that levitical age of thirty, 
preſented himſelf to them for their approbation, 
they commonly rejected him with ſcorn and 
diſdain ; telling him, that if he had not been 
lukewarm, and good for nothing, he would 
have been difpoſed of in the miniſtry long be- 
fore ; and they would tell him alſo, that he was 
not only of @ legal age, but of a legal ſpirit 


too; and as for things legal, (by which we 


poor mortals, and men of the letter, and not of 
the Spirit, underſtand things done according to 
law) this they renounced, and pretended to be 
many degrees above it; for otherwiſe we may 
be fure, that their great maſter of miſrule Oliver 
would never have commiſſioned them to ſerve 
him in that poſt. And now what a kind of 
miniſtry (may we imagine) ſuch would have 


= ſtocked this poor nation with, in the ſpace of 


ten years more? But the truth is, for thoſe, 
whoſe divinity- was novelty, it ought to be no 
wonder, if their divines were to be novices 
too; and ſince they intended to make their 
preaching and praying an extemporary work, 
no wonder if they were contented alſo with 


an extemporary preparation, and after two or 


E 4 three 
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three years ſpent in the Univerſity, ran abroad, 


under _m of ſerving God in their genera- 
tion; (à term in mighty requeſt with them) 


and that for reaſons (tis ſuppoſed) beſt known 
to themſelves, But as for ſuch muſhroom di- 
vines, who ſtart up ſo of a ſudden, we do not 
uſually find their ſucceſs ſo good, as to recom- 
mend their practice. Haſty births are ſeldom 
long-liv'd, but never firong : And therefore I 


hope, that thoſe who love the church fo well, 
as not to be willing that ſhe ſhould ſuffer by 


any failure of theirs, will make i it their buſineſs, 


ſo to ſtock themſelves here, as to carry from 


bence both learning and experience to that ar- 


duous and great work, which ſo eminently re- 
quires both. And the more inexcuſable will 


an over- haſty leavin g this noble place of i, im- 


provement be, by how much the greater en- 
coura gement we now have to make 4 longer 


ſtay i in it, than we had ſome years fince ; Pro- 
vidence having broken the rod of (I believe) 


as great ſpiritual oppreſſion, as was eyer before 
exerciſed upon any company. or corporation of 
men whatſoever, When ſome ſpiritual tyrants, 

then at the top and head of it, not being able 
to faſten any accuſation upon. mens lives, mor- 
tally maligned by them, would preſently a arraign 
and paſs ſentence upon their hearts; and deny 
them t the proper encouragement and ſupport 


of 
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of ſcholars, becauſe (forſooth) they were not (in 
their refined ſenſe) godly and regenerate ; nor. 
allowed to be godly, becauſe they would not 
eſpouſe a faction, by reſorting to their congre- 
gational, houſe-warming meetings; where the 

| brotherhood (or f/terhood rather) uſed to be 

ſeo very kind to their friends and brethren in the 
Lord. Beſides the barbarous, raving inſolence, 
which thoſe ſpiritual dons from the pulpit were 
wont to ſhew to all forts and degrees of men, 
high and low; repreſenting every caſual miſ- 
hap, as a judgment from God upon ſuch and 
ſuch particular perſons; who being implacably 
hated by the party, could not (it ſeems) be o- 
therwiſe by God himſelf, For * mark 7he 
men, ſaid holderforth (as I myſelf with ſeveral 
others frequently heard him.) And then ha- 
ving thus fixed his mar, and taken aim, he 
would ſhoot through and through it with a ven- 
geance, But, I hope, things are already come 
do that paſs, that we ſhould. never again hear 
any, eſpecially of our own body, in the very 

Face of hyalty and learning, dare in this place 

5 (6 renowned for both) either rail at majeſty, 

or decry a ſtanding miniſtry, and in a moſt 

- unnatural and prepoſterous manner plant their 
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* Dr. H. V. violently thruſt in canon of Chrift-church Oxon, 
by the parliament-viſitors, in the year 1647. 
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batteries in the a for the * down of 
the church. 

In fine, There ore, both to relieve your pa- 
tience, and cloſe up this whole diſcourſe; fince 
providence, by a wonder of mercy, has now 
opened a way for the return of our laws, and 
our religion, it will concern us all ſeriouſſy to 
conſider, that as the work before us is the 
greateſt and moſt important, both with refer- 
ence to this world, and the next, ſo likewiſe 
to remember, and lay to heart, that 7518 7s the 
place of preparation, and now the time of it : 
and conſequently, that the more time and care 
ſhall be taken by us, to go from hence pre- 
| pared for our great. buſineſs, the better (no 
doubt) will be our work, and the mor our 


reward, 


Naw to God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghoſt; be rendered and aſ- 
cribed, as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, 
majeſiy, and daminion, both. no and 
0 CVarmare. nn "INS 
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The proſperity of fools ſhall defirey 


them. 


T is a thing partly worth our wonder, partly 
1 our compaſſion, that what the greateſt 
part of men are moſt paſſionately deſirous 

of, that they are generally moſt unfit for: For 
they look upon things abſolutely in them- 
ſelves, without examining the ſuitableneſs of 
them to their own conditions; and ſo, at a 
diſtance, court that as an enjoyment, which 
upon experience they find a plague, and a great 
calamity. And this peculiar ill property has 
folly, that it widens and enlarges mens deſires, 
while it leſſens their capacities Like a drop- 


ly, 
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ſy, which ſtill calls for drink, but not afford- 


ing ſtrength to digeſt it, puts an end to the 


drinker, but not the thirſt, 
As for the explication of the text, to tell 


you, that in the diale& of ſcripture, but eſpe- 


cially of chis book of the Proverbs, wicked 
men are called fools, and wickedneſ folly ; as on 


the contrary, that piety is {till graced with the 
name of dom, would be as ſuperfluous, as 
to attempt the proof of a ſelf-evident and firſt | 


principle, or to light a candle to the ſun. By 
fools therefore are here repreſented all wicked 


and vicious perſons. Such as turn their backs 
upon reaſon and religion, and wholly devoting 


themſelves to ſenſuality, follow the ſway and 


career of their corrupt affections. 
The miſery of which perſons is from hence 


moſt manifeſt, that, when God gives them 
what they moſt love, they periſh in the em- 


braces of it, are cruſhed to death under heaps 


of gold, ſtifled with an overcoming plenty; 
like a ſhip fetching rich commodities from a 
far country, but ſinking by the weight of them 


in its return. Since therefore wicked men are 


fo ſtrangely out in the calculating of their own 
intereſt ; and account nothing happineſs, but 
what brings up death and deſtruction in the 
rear of it; and ſince proſperity is yet, in itſelf, 


a real 6¹ ng, to Gem it becomes a 


miſ 
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miſchief, and determines in a cure ; it concerns 
us to look into the reaſon of this ſtrange event, 
and to examine how it comes to pals, that 
the proſperity of fools deſtroys them. 

The reaſons of it I conceive may be theſe 
three. 


I. Becauſe every fooliſh or vicious perſon is 
' either ignorant or regardleſs of the proper ends 
and uſes, for which God deſigns the Nu 
of thoſe, to whom he ſends it. 

II. Becauſe proſperity (as the nature of man 
now ſtands) has a peculiar force and fitneſs to 
abate mens virtues, and to heighten their cor- 
ruptions. And 

III. And /aftly, becauſe it directly indiſpoſes 
them to the proper means of amendment and 
oy 


I. And firſt for the firſt of theſe, one reaſon 
why vicious perſons miſcarry by profperity, is, 
becauſe every ſuch perſon is either ignorant or 
regardleſs of the proper ends and uſes far which 
God ordains and deſigns it. Which ends are 
_ theſe. 

1. To try and diſcover what is in 4 man. 
All trial is properly enquiry, and enquiry is an 
_ endeavour after the knowledge of a thing as 
yet unknown; and conſequently in ſtrictneſs 

2 of 
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of ſpeech, God who knows all things, and can 


de ignorant of nothing, cannot be ſaid 70 try, 
any more than he can be ſaid 79 enquire. But 
God, while he ſpeaks to men, is often plea- 


ſed to ſpeak after the manner of men ; and the 


reaſon of this is not only his cohdefcenticn to 
our capacities, but becauſe in many actions 


God behaves himſelf with ſome analogy and 


proportion to the aCtings of men. And there- 
fore, becauſe God ſometimes ſets thoſe things 
before men, that have in them a fitneſs to draw 
forth and diſcover what is in their heart, as 
inquiſitive perſons do, who have a mind to pry 
into the thoughts and actions of their neigh- 
bou r, he is upon this account faid 70 try or fo 
enquire, though, in truth, by ſo doing, God 
deſigns not to inform himſelf, but the perſon 


whom he 7Zries, and give both him and the 


world a view of his temper and diſpoſition. 
For the world is ignorant of men, till occafion 
gives them power to turn their inſide outward, 
and to ſhew themſelves. So that what is faid 
of an office, may be alſo ſaid of proſperity, 


and a fortune, that it does indicare virum, dif- - 


cover what the man is, and what metal his 
heart is made of, We ſee a ſlave perhaps 
cringe, and ſneak, and humble himſelf, but do 
we therefore preſently think, that we ſee his 
nature in his behaviour ? No, we may find our- 


ſelves 
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ſelves much miſtaken ; for no body knows, in 
caſe providence ſhould think fit to ſmile upon 
ſuch an one, and (as it were) to launch him 
| forth into a deep, and a wide fortune, how 

quickly he would be another man, aſſume ano- 
ther ſpirit, and grow inſolent, imperious, and 


infufferable. 
Nor is this a myſtery hid only from the 


eyes of the world round about a man, but 
ſometimes alſo even from himſelf; for he ſel- 
dom knows his own heart ſo perfectly, as to 
be able to give a certain account of the future 
diſpoſition and inclination of it, when placed 
under different ſtates and conditions of life. 
He that has been bred poor, and grown up in 
a cottage, knows not how his ſpirits would 
move, and his blood riſe, ſhould he come to 
handle full bags, to ſee ſplendid attendances, 
and to eat, drink, and ſleep in ſtate. - Yet no 
doubt, but by ſuch great unlikely changes, as 
alſo by lower degrees of affluence and fruition, 
providence deſigns to ſift, and ſearch, and give 
the world ſome experience of the make and 
bent of mens minds. 

But now the vicious perſon flies only upon 
the bulk and matter of the gift, and conſiders - 
not that the giver has a plot and a deſign up- 
on him; the conſideration of which ſhuld na- 
turally make men cautious and circumſpect in 

Vor. IV. F their 
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their behaviour: For ſurely it is not an ordi- 


nary degree of intemperance, that would 
prompt a man to. drink intemperately before 
thoſe, who he knows, gave him his freedom, 


only to try whether he would uſe it to exceſs 


or no. God gave Saul a rich booty upon the 
conquelt of Amalek, to try whether he would 
prefer real obedience before pretended ſacrifice, 


and the, performing of a command before flying 
upon the ſpoil : But his ignorance of the uſe, to 
which God deſign'd that proſperous event, made 


him let looſe the reins of his folly and his 


covetouſneſs, even to the blaſting of his 


crown, and the taking the ſcepter from his fa- 


mily, 1 Sam. xv. 23. Becauſe thou haſt rejected 


the word of the Lord, (ſaid Samuel to him) he 
hath alſo rejected thee from being king: So that 


this was the effect of his miſunderſtood ſucceſs, 


he conquered Amalek, but deſtroyed himſelf. 


2. The ſecond end and deſign of God in 


giving proſperity, and of which all wicked per- 
ſons are either gnorant or regardleſs, is to en- 
courage them in a conſtant, humble expreſ- 


ſion of their gratitude to the bounty of their 
maker, who deals forth ſuch rich and plenti- 


ful proviſions to his undeſerving creatures. God 


would have every temporal bleſſing raiſe that 
queſtion in the heart; Lord, what is man, that 


thou viſiteſt him? or the ſon of man, that thou 
þ 
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ſo regardeft bim? He never ſends the pleaſures 


of the ſpring, nor the plenties of harveſt to 
ſurfeit, but to oblige the ſons of men; and 


the very fruits of the earth are intended as ar- 


guments to carry their thoughts to heaven. 
But the wicked and ſenſual part of the world 


are only concerned to find ſcope and room 


enough to wallow in; if they can but have it, 
whence they have it troubles not their thoughts; 
ſaying grace is no part of their meal; they feed 


and grovel like ſwine under an oak, filling 


themſelves with the maſt, but never ſo much 
as looking up, either to the boughs that bore, or 
the hands that ſhook it down. This is their 
temper and deportment in the midſt of all 
their enjoyments. But it is far from reaching 
the purpoſes of the great governor of the world; 

who makes it not his care to gratify the bru- 
tiſhneſs and ſtupidity of evil perſons. He will 


not be their purveyor only, but their inſerucsor 


alſo, and ſee them rg, as well as fed by his 


liberality. 
3. The third end that God gives men piot. 
perity for, and of which wicked perſons take 


no notice, is to make them helpful to ſociety. 


No man holds the abundance of wealth, pow- 
er, and honour, that heaven has bleſſed him 
with, as a proprietor, but as a fteward, as the 


truſtee of providence to uſe and diſpenſe it for 
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the good of thoſe whom he converſes with. 
For does any one think, that the divine provi- 
dence concerns itſelf to lift him up to a ſta- 
tion of power, only to inſult and domineer over 


thoſe who are round about him ; and to ſhew 
the world how able he is to do a miſchief, or 


a ſhrewd turn? No, God depoſits (and he does 
but depoſit) a power in his hand to encourage 


virtue, and to relieve oppreſſed innocence; and 


in a word, to act as his deputy, and as God 
himſelf would do, ſhould he be pleaſed to act 
immediately in affairs here below. 

God bids a great and rich perſon riſe and 
| ſhine, as he bids the ſun ; that is, not for him- 
ſelf, but for the neceſſities of the world. And 
none is ſo honourable in his own perſon, as he 
who is helpful to others. When God makes a 
man wealthy and potent, he paſſes a double 
obligation upon him ; one, that he gives him 
riches; the other, that he gives him an oppor- 
tunity of exerciſing a great virtue; for ſurely, 
if God ſhall be pleaſed to make me his almo- 
ner, and the conduit by which his goodneſs 


may deſcend upon my diſtreſſed neighbour ; 


though the charity be perſonally mine, yet 


both of us have cauſe to thank God for it, I 


that I can be virtuous, and he that he is re- 
lie ved. 


But 


9 


2 


the 
Th 
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But the wicked worldly perſon looks no far- 


ther than himſelf ; his charity ends at home, 


where it ſhould only begin. He thinks that 
providence fills his purſe, and his barns, only 
to pamper his own carcaſs, to invite him to take 
his eaſe and his fill, that is, to ſerve his baſe 
appetites with all the occaſions of ſin. It is 
not his buſineſs to do good, but only to enjoy it, 


and to enjoy it ſo, as to leſſen it, by monopoliz- 


ing and confining it. Whereupon being ig- 
norant of the purpoſe, it is no wonder, if he 
alſo abuſes the bounty of providence, and fo 
perverts it to His own deſtruttion. 

II. The ſecond general reaſon, hy the profe 
perity of fools proves deſtructive to them, is, be- 
cauſe proſperity (as the nature of man now 
ſtands) has a peculiar force and fitneſs to abate 


mens virtues,and to heighten their corruptions. 


1. And firſt for its abating their virtues. 
Virtue, of any ſort whatſoever, is a plant that 


grows upon no ground, but ſuch an one as is 


frequently tilled and cultivated with the ſevereſt 
labour. But what a ſtranger is toil and labour 
to a great fortune? Perſons poſſeſſed of this, 
judge themſelves to have actually all that, for 
which labour can be rational. For men uſual- 
ly labour to be rich, great, and eminent: And 
theſe are born to all this, as to an inheritance. 
They are at the top of the hill already; ſo 

4; that 
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that while others are climbing and panting to 
get up, they have nothing elſe to do, but to 
lie down and ſun themſelves, and at their own 


eaſe be ſpectators of other mens /abours. 
But it is poverty and hardſhip that has made 


the moſt famed commanders, the fitteſt per- 
ſons for buſineſs, the moſt expert ſtateſmen, 


and the greateſt philoſophers. For that has 


firſt puſhed them on upon the account of e- 


ceſſity, which being ſatisfied, they have aimed 
a ſtep higher at convenience and fo being at 
length inured to a courſe of virtuous and gene- 
rous ſedulity, pleaſure has continued that, which 
neceſlity firſt began; till their endeavours have 
been crowned with . maſterſhip, and 
3 in the way they Rave been engaged 
In. 

But would the young efirninate gallant, that 
never knew what it was to my his will, that 
every day clothes himſelf with the riches, and 
ſwims in the delights of the world ; would he, 
I fay, chooſe to riſe out of his ſoft bed at mid- 


night, to begin an hard and a long march, to 
engage 1n a crabbed ſtudy, or to follow me 


tedious perplexed buſineſs? No, he will have 
his ſervants, and the ſun itſelf 770% before him; 


when his breakfaſt is ready, he will make him- 


ſelf ready too; unleſs perhaps ſometimes his 
hounds and his ame break his ſleep, 
and 
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and fo make him early in ry to his being 
idle. 
Hence we obſerve fo many great families 
to decay and moulder away through the de- 
bauchery and ſottiſhneſs of the heir: The rea- 
ſon of which is, that the poſſeſſion of an eſtate 
does not prompt men to thoſe ſevere and vir- 
tuous practices, by which it was firſt acquired. 
The grand-child perhaps comes and drinks, 
and whores himſelf out of thoſe fair lands, 
manors and manſions, which his glorious an- 
ceſtors had fought, or ſtudied themſelves into, 
which they had got by preſerving their coun- 
try againſt an invaſion, by facing the enemy 
in the field, hungry and thirſty, early and late, 
by preferring a brave action before a ſound 
FE lep, though nature might never ſo much re- 
quire it. 

When the ſucceſs and courage of the Romans 


{ had made them maſters of the wealth and 


pleaſures of all the conquered nations round a- 
bout them, we ſee how quickly the edge of 
their valour was dulled, and the rigorous ho- 
neſty of their morals diſſolved and melted away 
with thoſe delights, which too too eaſily cir- 
cumvent and overcome the hearts of men. So 
that inſtead of the Camilli, the Fabricii, the 
Scipio s, and ſuch like propagators of the grow- 
ing greatneſs of the Roman empire, who lived 


F 4 < as 
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as high things as they performed; as ſoon as 
the bulk of it grew vaſt and unlimited upon 
the reign of Auguſtus Cz/ar, we find a degene- 
rous race of Caligula s, Nero's, and Vitellius's ; 


and of other inferior ſycophants and flatterers, 


who neither knew nor affected any other way 
of making themſelves conſiderable, but by a ſer- 
vile adoring of the vices and follies of great 
ones above them, and a baſe treacherous in- 


forming againſt virtuous and braye perſons about 


them, 


The whole buſinel that was . on with 


ſuch noiſe and eagerneſs in that great city, then 


the empreſs of the weſtern world, was nothing 
elſe but to build magnificently, to feed luxuri- 


ouſly, to frequent ſports and theatres, to run 
for the ſportula, and in a word, to flatter, and 
be flattered ; the effects of a too full and un- 


wieldy proſperity. But ſurely they could not 
have had leiſure to think upon their Sumens, 


their Mullers; their Lucrinian Oyſters, their 


Phenicepters, and the like; they could not 
have made a rendezvous of all the elements at 


their table every day, in ſuch a prodigious va- 
riety of meats and drinks; they. could not, I 


fay, have thus intended theſe things, had the 


Gaulͤ been beſieging their capitol, or Hannibal 
at the head of his Carthaginian army rapping 


at their doors : This would quickly have turn- 
- ed 
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ed their hits into ſwords; and whet their teeth 
too againſt their enemies. But when peace, 
caſe, and plenty took away theſe whetſtones 
of courage and emulation, they inſenſibly {lid 
into the Aſiatich ſoftneſs, and were intent upon 
nothing but their cooks, and their ragou's, their 
fine attendants, and unuſual habits ; ſo that the 
Roman genius was, (as the Engliſb ſeems to be 
now) even loſt and ſtifled, and the conquerors 
themſelves transformed into the guiſe and garb 
of- the conquered ; till by degrees the empire 
ſhrivell'd and pined away; and from ſuch a 
ſurfeit of immoderate proſperity, paſſed at 
length into a final conſiumption. | 
Nor is this ſtrange, if we conſider man's na- 
ture, and reflect upon the great impotence and 
difficulty that it finds in advancing into the 
ways of virtue meerly by itſelf, without ſome 
collateral aids and aſſiſtances; and ſuch helps 
as ſhall ſmooth the way before it, by removing 
all hindrances and impediments. For virtue, 
as it firſt lies in the heart of man, is but a 
little ſpark ; which may indeed be blown into 
a flame; it has that innate force in it, that 
being cheriſhed and furthered in its courſe, the 
leaſt particle falling from a candle may climb 
the top of palaces, waſte a city, and conſume 
A neighbourhood. But then the ſuitableneſs of 
the 1 and the wind and the air muſt con- 
ſpire 
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ſpire with its endeavours : This is the breath 
that muſt enliven and fan, and bear it up, till 
it becomes mighty and victorious. Otherwiſe 
do we think, that that little thing that falling 
upon thatch, or a ſtack of corn, prevails fo 
marvelouſly,. could exert its ſtrength and its 
flames, its terror and its rage falling into the 
dew or the duſt ? There it is preſently check- 
ed, and left to its own little bulk to preſerve 
itſelf ; which meeting with no catching mat- 
ter, preſently expires and dies, and becomes 
weak and inſignificant. 


In like manner let us ſuppoſe a man accord- 


ing to his natural frame and temper, addicted 
to modeſty and temperance, to virtuous and 
ſober courſes. Here is indeed ſomething im- 
provable into a bright and a noble perfection; 

nature has kindled the ſpark, ſown the ſeed, 
and we ſee the rude draught, and firſt linea- 
ments of a Fo/eph, a Cato, or a Fabricius. But 
now has this little ex6ryo ſtrength enough to 
thruſt itſelf into the world? To hold up its 
head, and to maintain its courſe to a perfect 
maturity, againſt all the aſſaults and batteries of 
intemperance ; all the ſnares and trepans that 
common life lays in its way to extinguiſh and 
ſuppreſs it? Can it abſtain in the midſt of all 
the importunities and opportunities of ſenſua- 
lity without being confirmed and diſciplined 
2 | : by 
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by long hardſhips, ſevere abridgments, and the 
rules of virtue frequently inculcated, and care- 
fully preſſed? No, we fhall quickly find thoſe 
hopeful beginnings daſhed and ſwallowed by 


| ſuch ruining delights. Proſperity is but a bad 


nurſe to virtue ; a nurſe which is like to ſtarve 
it in its infancy, and to ſpoil it in its growth. 

I come now in the next place to ſhew, that 
| as it has ſuch an aptneſs to leſſen and abate 
| virtue, ſo it has a peculiar force alſo to. heighten 
| and enflame mens corruptions. 

Nothing ſhall more effectually betray the 
heart into a love of ſin, and a loathing of ho- 
lines, than an ill-managed proſperity. It is 
like ſome meats, the more luſcious, ſo much 
the more dangerous. Proſperity and eaſe upon 
an unſanctified, impure heart, is like the ſun- 
beams upon a dunghill, it raiſes many filthy, 
noiſome exhalations. The ſame ſoldiers, who 
in hard ſervice, and in the battle, are in per- 
fect ſubjection to their leaders, in peace and 
luxury are apt to mutiny and' rebel. That 
corrupt affection which has lain, as it were, 
dead and frozen in the midſt of diſtracting bu- 
ſineſſes, or under adverſity, when the ſun of 
proſperity has ſhined upon it, then, like a 
ſnake, it preſently recovers its former ſtrength 
and venom. Vice muſt be careſſed and ſmiled 
upon, that it may thrive and ſting. It is ſtar- 
5 1 ved 
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ved by poverty: It droops under the frowns 


of fortune, and pines away upon bread and 
water. But when the channels of plenty run 
high, and every appetite is plied with abun- 
dance and variety, ſo that /at:sfa&#1on is but a 
mean word to expreſs its enjoyment ; then the 
inbred corruption of the heart ſhews itſelf pam- 
pered and inſolent, too unruly for aicipline, 
and too big for correction. 

Which will appear the better, by ble 


ing thoſe vices, which more particularly receive 


improvement by proſperity. 
1. And the firſt is pride. Who almoſt is 


: there, whoſe heart does not fwell with his ag? 


And whoſe thoughts do not follow the propor- 
tions of his condition ? What difference has been 
ſeen in the ſame man poor and preferred! ? His 
mind, like a muſhroom, has ſhot up in a night. 
His buſineſs is firſt to forget himſelf, and then 
his friends. When the ſun _ then the 
peacock diſplays his train. 

' We know when Hezekrah's treafari ries were 
full, his armories repleniſhed, and the pomp 
of his court rich and ſplendid, how his heart 
was lifted up, and what vaunts he made of all 
to the Babyloniſb ambaſſadors, Ja. xxix. 2. 
Though in the end, as moſt proud fools do, 
he ſmarted for his oſtentation. See Nebuchad- 


negzar alſo ſtruttin g himſelf upon the ſurvey 
of 
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of that maſs of riches, and ſettled grandeur, 
that providence had bleſſed his court with. It 
ſwelled his heart, till it broke out at his mouth 
in that rodomontade, Dan. iv. 30. 1s not this 
great Babylon that T have built for the houſe of 
the kingdom, by the might of my power, and for 
the glory of my majeſty? Now, that proſperity, 
by fomenting a man's pride, lays a certain train 
for his ruin, will eaſily be acknowledged by him, 
who either from ſcripture or experience ſhall 
learn what a ſpite providence conſtantly owes 
the proud perſon. He is the very eye-ſore of 
heaven; and God even looks upon his own ſu- 
premacy as concerned to abaſe him. 

2. Another ſin that is apt to receive increaſe 
and growth from proſperity, is luxury and un- 
cleanneſs. Sodom was a place watered like the 
garden of God, Gen. xiii. 10. There was in it 
 fulneſs of bread, Ezek. xvi. 49. and a redundant 
fruition of all things. This was the condition 
of Sodom, and what the ſin of it was, and the 
diſmal conſequence of that fin, is too well 
known. The J#-aelites committing fornication 
with the daughters of Moab, which reaped 
down ſo many thouſands of them at once, was 
introduced with feaſting and dancing, and all 
the gaieties and feſtivities of a proſperous, tri- 
umphing people. We read of nothing like a- 
dultery in a perſecuted David in the wilderneſs ; 
FI he 
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he fled here and there like a chaſte roe upon the 
mountains; but when the delicacies of the 
court ſoftened and ungirt his ſpirit, when he 
drowſed upon his couch, and ſunned himſelf 
upon the leads of his palace; then it was that 


this great hero fell by a glance, and buried his 


| glories in his neighbour's bed; gaining to his 
name a laſting ſlur, and to his conſcience a 
fearful wound. 


As Solomon ſays of a man ſurprized with 


ſurfeit and intemperance, we may ſay of every 
fooliſh man immerſed in proſperity, that his 


eyes ſhall look upon flrange women, and his heart 


ſhall utter . perverſe things. "Tis a tempting 
thing for the fool to be gadding abroad in a 
fair day. But Dinah knows not, but the ſnare 
may be laid for her, and ſhe return with a rape 
upon her honour, baffled and deflowered, and 


robbed of the crown of her virginity. Lot's 


daughters revelled and banqueted their father 
into inceſt. 

The unclean devil haunts the families of the 
rich, the gallant, and the high livers ; and there 
is nothing but the wiſdom from above which 
deſcends upon ſtrict, humble, and praying per- 
ſons, that can preſerve the ſoul pure and ſound 
in the killing W of ſuch a conta- 


gion. 


3. A 
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3. A third fin that proſperity inclines the 
corrupt heart of man to, is great prophaneneſs, 
and negle& of God in the duties of religion. 
Thoſe who lie ſoft and warm in a rich eſtate, 
ſeldom come to heat themſelves at the altar. 
It is a poor fervour that ariſes from devotion, 
in compariſon of that which ſparkles from 
the generous draughts, and the feſtival fare 
which attend the tables of the wealthy and 
the great. Such men are (as they think) ſo 
happy, that they have no leiſure to be _ 
They look upon prayer as the work of the poor 
and the ſolitary, and ſuch as have nothing to 
ſpend but their time and themſelves. If Jeſu- 
run wax fat, it is ten to one but he will kick 
againſt him who made him ſo. 

And now, I ſuppoſe, a reflection upon the 
premiſſes cannot but preſs every ſerious perſon 
with a conſideration of the tickliſh eſtate he 
ſtands in, while the favours of providence are 
pleas'd to breathe upon him in theſe gentle 
gales. No man is wholly out of the danger 
which we have been diſcourſing of: For every 
man has ſo much of folly in him, as he has 
of ſin ; and therefore he muſt know, that his 
foot is not fo ſteady, but it may {ip and ſlide 
in the oily paths of proſperity. 

The treachery and 1 of his own 
heart may betray and fy bewitch him 

2 into 
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into the love and liking of a fawning vice. 


What the prophet ſays of wine and mul fich, 


may be alſo ſaid of proſperity, whoſe intoxi- 
cations are not at all leſs, that it feals away the 
heart. The man ſhall find that his heart is 
gone, though he perceives not when it goes. 
And the reaſon of all this is, becauſe it is 
natural for the ſoul in time of proſperity to 
be more careleſs and unbent ; and conſequently 


not keeping ſo narrow a watch over itſelf, is 


more expoſed to the invaſions and arts of its 
induſtrious enemy. Upon which account, the 
wiſe and the cautious will look upon the moſt 
promiſing ſeaſon of proſperity with a doubtful 
and a ſuſpicious eye; as bewaring, leſt while it 
offers a kiſs to the lips, it brings a javelin for 
the fide; many hearts have been thus melted, 
that could never have been broke. This alſo 
may be a full, though a fad argument to allay 
the fooliſh envy, with which ſome are apt to 
look upon men of great and flouriſhing eſtates 
at a diſtance : For how do they know, that 
what they make the object of their envy, is 


not a fitter object for their pity ? And that this 


_ gliſtring perſon ſo much admired by them, 1s 
not now a preparing for his ruin, and fatting 
for the ſlaughters of eternity? That he does 

not eat his bane, and carouſe his poiſon ? The 
poor man perhaps is curſed into all his great- 
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neſs and proſperity. Providence has put it as 
a ſword into his hand, for the wounding and 
deſtroying of his own ſoul : For he knows not 
how to uſe any of theſe things; and ſo has 
only this advantage, that he is damned in 
ſtate, and goes to hell with more eaſe, more 
flouriſh, and magnificent than other men. 

And thus much for the ſecond general rea 
| fon, why the proſperity of fools proves fatal 
| and deſtructive to them. I come now to the 
| third and laſt, which is, becauſe proſperity di. 
| realy indiſpoſes men to the Rm means of their 
| amendment and recovery. 

1. As firſt, it renders them utterly 28er 
from receiving counſel and admonition, Jer. 
xxii. 2 1. I ſhake to thee in thy profperity, and 
| thou faidft J will not hear: The ear is wanton 
and ungoverned, and the heart infolent and 
obdurate, till one is pierced, and the other made 
tender by affliction. Proſperity leaves a kind 
of dulneſs and lethargy upon the ſpirits; ſo that 
the ſtill voice of God will not awaken a man; 
but he muſt thunder and lighten about his 
ears, before he will be brought to take notice 
that God ſpeaks to him. All the divine threat= 
nings and reprehenfions beat upon ſuch an one 
but as ſtubble upon a braſs- wall; the man and 
his vice ſtand firm, unſhaken, and unconcern- 
ed; he preſumes that the courſe of his affairs 
- te IV; G * 
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will proceed always as it does, ſmoothly, and 


without interruption ; that to-morrow will be as 
to-day, and much more abundant. It is natural 


for men in a proſperous condition neither to 


love nor ſuſpect a change. 
But beſides, proſperity does not only ſhut 
the ear againſt counſel, by reaſon of the dul- 


neſs that it leaves upon the ſenſes ; but alſo up- 


on the account of that arrogance, and untutor'd 


haughtineſs that it brings upon the mind ; which 


of all other qualities chiefly ſtops the entrance 
of advice, by making a man look upon himſelf 


as too great, and too wiſe, to admit of the aſ- 
ſiſtances of another's wiſdom. The richeſt 


man will ſtill think himſelf the wiſeſt man. And 
where there is fortune, there needs no advice. 


2. Much proſperity utterly unfits ſuch perſons 
for the ſharp trials of adverſity : Which yet God 
uſes as the moſt proper and ſovereign means 


to correct and reduce a ſoul grown vain and 
extravagant, by a long, uninterrupted felicity. 
But an unſanctified, unregenerate perſon, paſ- 


ſing into ſo great an alteration of eſtate, is like 
a man in a ſweat entring into a river, or throw- 
ing himſelf into the ſnow; he is preſently 
ſtruck to the heart; he languiſhes, and meets 


with certain death in the change. His heart 


is too effeminate and weak to conteſt with 
want and hardſhip, and the killing miſery of 
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| having fi happy heretofore. For in this con- 
dition, he certainly miſ-behaves himſelf one of 
| theſe two ways. 


1. He either faints and deſponds, and parts 


with his hope together with his poſſeſſions. 
He has neither confidence in providence; nor 
ſubſtance in himſelf, to bear him out, and buoy 
up his ſinking ſpirit, when ſtorms and ſhow- 
ers of an adverſe fortune ſhall deſcend, and 
beat upon him, and ſhake in pieces the pitiful 
fabrick of his earthly comforts. The earth he 
! treads upon, is his ſole joy and inheritance ; 
and that which ſupports his feet, muſt ſupport 
| his heart alſo; otherwiſe he cannot, like Fob, 
reſt upon that providence that places him upon 
a dunghill, 


2. Such a perſon, if he does not faint and 


fink in adverſity, then on the contrary he will 
murmur and tumultuate, and blaſpheme the 
| God that afflits him. A bold and a ſtubborn 
| fpirit naturally throws out its malignity this 
| way. It will make a man die curſing and ra- 
ving, and even breathe his laſt in a blaſphemy. 


No man knows how high the corruption of 
ſome natures will work and foam, being m_ 
voked and exaſperated by affliction. 

Having thus ſhewn the reaſons why proſpe- 
rity becomes deſtructive to ſome perſons ; ſure- 
ly i it is now but rational, in ſome brief direc- 

G 2 tions, 
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tions, to ſhew how it may become otherwiſe; | fee: 
and that is, in one word, by altering the qua- ; oth: 
lity of the ſubject. Proſperity, I ſhew'd, was tun 
deſtructive to fools; and therefore, the only den 
way for a man not to find it deſtructive, is for mai 
him not to be a foo! ; and this he may avoid by his 
a pions obſervance of theſe following rules. © whc 
As $22 0 Ss 
1. Let him ſeriouſly conſider upon what tere 
weak hinges his proſperity and felicity hangs, are 
Perhaps the crofs falling of a little accident, the 
the omiſſion of a ceremony, or the miſplacing eith. 
of a circttmftance, may determine all his for- f bette 
tunes for ever. Or perhaps his whole intereſt, tefin 
his poſſeſſions, and his hopes too, may live by die, 
the breath of another, who may breathe his of a 
laſt to-morrow. And ſhall a man forget God in tl 
and eternity for that which cannot fecure him Very 
the reverſion of a day's happineſs ? Can any thou 
favourite bear himſelf high and inſolent upon F 
the ſtock of the largeſt fortune imaginable, who | igno 
has read the ſtory of Wolſey or Sejamis? Not thin; 
only the death, but the humour of his prince I fathe 
or patron may diveſt him of all his glories, and 7anc: 
ſend him ſtripp'd and naked to his long reſt. I unde 
How quickly is the ſun overcaſt, and how of- myſt 
ten does he ſet in a cloud, and that cloud break his | 
in a ſtorm! He that well conſiders this, will and 
account it a ſurer livelihood to — for a 


fweat 
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foeat of his own brow than the favaur of an- 
* other man's. And even while it is his for- 
tune to enjoy it, he will be far from confi- 
| dence; confidence which is the downfal of a 
man's happineſs, and a traytor to him in all 
his concerns; for ſtill it is the confident perſon 
who is deceived. 


2. Let a man conſider, how little he | is bet- 


| tered by proſperity as to thoſe per fections which 
are chiefly valuable. All the wealth of both 
the Judies cannot add one cubit to the ſtature 
either of his body or his mind. It can neither 
better his health, advance his intellectuals, or 
| refine his morals. We ſee thoſe languiſh and 
die, who command the phyſick and phyſicians 
g of a whole kingdom. And ſome are dunces 
in the midit of libraries, dull and ſottiſn in the 
very boſom of Athens; and far from wiſdom, 
though they lord it over the wiſe. 


For does he, who was once both poor and 


ignorant, find his notions or his manners any 
thing improved, becauſe perhaps his friend or 
father died, and left him rich? Did his igno- 
| rance expire with the other's life? Or does he 
| underſtand one propoſition in philoſophy, one 


myſtery in his profeſſion at all the more, for 
his keeping a bailiff or a ſteward ? As great 
and as good a landlord as he is, may he not 


for all this have an empty roam yet to let? 
\ G 3 — 
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And that ſuch an one is like to continue emp. 

ty upon his hands (or rather head) for ever? 
If fo, ſurely then none has cauſe to value him- 
ſelf upon that, which is equally incident to the 
worſt and weakeſt of men, 

3. And laſth. Let a man correct the gaie- 
ties and wandrings of his ſpirit, by the ſevere 
duties of mortification. Let him (as David 
ſays) mingle his drink with weeping, and daſh 
his wine with ſuch water. Let him effect that 
upon himſelf by faſting and abſtinence, which 
God would bring others to by penury and want. 
And by ſo doing, he ſhall diſenſlave and redeem 
his ſoul from a captivity to the things he en- 
joys, and ſo make himſelf lord as well as poſ- 
ſeſſor of what he has. For repentance ſupplics 

the diſcipline of adverſity ; and abſtinence 
makes affliction needleſs, by really compaſſing 
the deſign of it upon the nobler account cf 
choice: The ſcarceneſs of ſome meals will ſanc- 
tify the plenty of others. And they are the 
Quadragefimal faſts which fit both body and 
ſoul for the fe/trvals of Eaſter. 

The wiſeſt perſons in the world have often 
abridged themſelves in the midſt of their great- 
eſt affluence ; and given bounds, to their appe- 
tites, while they felt none in their fortunes, 
And that Prince who wore ſackcloth under his 


purple, wore the livery of virtue, as 8 
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the badge of ſovereignty; and was reſolved to 


be good, in ſpite of all his greatneſs. 
Many other conſiderations may be added, 
and theſe farther improved. But to ſum up all 


in ſhort; ſince /olly is ſo bound up in the heart 


of man, and ſince the foo] in his beſt, that is, 
in his mot proſperous condition, ſtands totter- 
ing upon the very brink of deſtruction, ſure- 
ly the great uſe of the whole foregoing dif- 
courſe ſhonld be to remind us in all our pray- 
ers, not ſo much to ſolicit God for any tempo- 
ral enjoyment, as for an heart that may ft us 
for it; and that God would be the choofer, as 
well as the giver of our portion in this world; 


who alone is able to ſuit and ſanctify our condi- 


tion to us, and us to our condition. 


To whom therefore be rendered and af- 
cribed, as 1s moſt due, all praife, might, 
majeſty, and dominion, both now and 

for evermore, | 
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SERMON III. 


Shameleſneſs in ſin, the certain 
forerunner of deſtruction: 


JEREMIAH vi. 15. 


Were they aſhamed, when they had 
committed abomination ? Way, they 
were not at all aſhamed, neither 


could they bluſh; therefore they ſhall 
fall among ft them that fall; at the 
time that I viſit them, they ſhall be 
caſt down, ſaith the Lord. 


H E, who after the commiſſion of great 


ſins, can look God, his conſcience, 
and the world in the face, without 


bluſhing, gives a ſhrewd and fad demonſtration, 


that he is too far gone in the ways of fin and 
6 - death, 
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8 death, to be reclaimed to God, or recovered to | 
wh himſelf, without a miracle. For having loſt | 
* not only the ſubſtance of virtue, but the very 
il colour of it too, (as the Philoſopher called 1 
i bluſhing) and the principles of morality having s 1 
2 upon the ſame account loſt all hold of him ; he > 
N now ſeems to claim a place in the higheſt rank 1 
of ſinners; and from the condition of the actu- 13 
ally diſobedient, and (as yet) impenitent, to 
have paſſed into the unſpeakably worſe eſtate 
of the de eperate and incurable. For though 5 

Almighty God is very free and forward in the 1 
addreſſes of his grace to the ſouls of men, yet 1 
ſtill there muſt be ſomething in them for P 
grace to work upon; to wit, ſomething of na- q 
tural ſpiritual ſenſe and tenderneſs; which if B « 

once extinct and gone, (as they may be, and 

God knows too often are) the ſpirit of God 
will find nothing in ſuch a ſoul to entertain its. F 
motions, or receive its impreſſions ; but the man ; 


Having /inned himſelf paſt all feeling, may, I TT 
fear, be but too juſtly ſuppoſed to have /inned i 
bimelf paſt grace too. 1 

And ſuch a ſort of ſinners ſeems the prophet 1 
to encounter all along this chapter. A pack of N c 


wretches harden'd and confirmed in their ſins; 4 
daring God, and defying his laws ; with one 
foot (as it were) trampling upon natural con- T 


fence, and with the other upon religion: 
nn 
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| Wretches who by ſhaking off all ſhame and 


modeſty, (the firſt and kindlieſt reſults of com- 
mon humanity) ſeem even to have finned them- 
ſelves into another k#nd of ſpecies : While the 
very ſhamefulneſs of the ſins they committed, 


_ utterly took away all /hame from the committers 
of them; and the guilt, which ſhould have co- 


vered and confounded their faces with Ib 
1 n enn 2 0 


bluſh. 


Which ſhort account and deſcription of chat 
enormous impiety of the perſons here pointed 
at in the text, being thus premiſed, let us now 
proceed to the conſideration of the words 
themſelves, wherem we have theſe our” thin 85 
obſervable. 


Firſt, The guilt of ſome extraordinary, cry- 


ing fins, charged upon the inhabitants of Je- 


rufalem, in theſe words: They had committed. 
abomination. An expreſſion importing forne 
ſuperlative fort of villany acted by them, _— 
ſoever it might be. 

Secondly, Their deportment under this guilt : 
They ere not at all aſhamed, neither could they 
Bla. 
Thirdly, God's high reſentment of the mon- 
Rrouſnels of fach a hamcdeß cartiage, pk. 

| ed 
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ed in that vehement interrogatory exclamation, N 
were they aſhamed ? S ; 
Fourtbly and laſtly, The judgment conſe- | 
quent hereupon in the concluding words of the | 


text, therefore they ſhall fall amongſt them that 
all, &c, 


C 
Theſe particulars I ſhall not profecute in c 
that order and diſtinction in which they have. | « 
been laid down, but ſhall gather the entire 
ſenſe and drift of them into this one propoſi- | \ 
tion, which J intend for the ſubject of the fol- { 


lowing diſcourſe; namely, TT. 
That ſhameleſneſs in fin is the certain fore- ; | 
runner of deſtruction. t 
The proſecution of which propoſition I ſhall | © 
manage under theſe particular heads. 1 
r 

1. I ſhall ſhew, what ſhame is, and the in- a 
Fuence it has upon the government of mens t 
manners. d a 
2. I ſhall ſhew, by what ways men come 79 e 
caſt offf ſhame, and to grow impudent in ſin. t] 
I ſhall ſhew, the ſeveral degrees of —ꝓ al 
lebe in ſin. te 
4. I ſhall ſhew, the reaſons why it ſo dah; tl 
ably and efectually brings down judgment hd fr 
geſtruction upon the finner : And b 
p- 


„ 2 5. And 
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5. And laſtly, I ſhall ſhew, bat thoſe judg- 
ments moſt commonly are, by which it procures 
the finner's ruin and deſtruction. Of all which 
in their order : And 


1. For the firſt of them. What ſhame is, 
and what influence it has upon the government 
of mens manners. In order to which, if we 
conſider the natural frame of man's mind, and 
the ways. and methods by which the divine 
wiſdom governs the affairs of the world, we 
ſhall find none more effectual to this great end, 
than the contrariety of paſſions and affettions 
planted by God in the heart of man ; which 
though in themſelves moſt eager and impetu- 
ous, and ſuch as are wholly unable to pre- 
{cribe either rule or meaſure to their own ope- 
rations, . yet in the whole œconomy of them, 
are diſpoſed with ſuch admirable equality, that 
the vehemence of one paſſion is ſtill matched 
and balanced with the force of another. It is 
evident from reaſon, and too ſad an experience, 


| that defre, anger, hatred, and the like paſſions, 


are of that fury and tranſport in their egreſs 
to, and actings about their reſpective objects, 
that the greateſt diſturbances in the world ſpring 
from thence, and would, no doubt, from diſtur- 
bance paſs into confuſion, were there not ſuch 
paſſions as ſorrow, fear, and ſhame, to obviate 

_ : Lo 
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and controul them in their exceſs : 80 that 
theſe are (as it were) the ſhores and bounds 
which providence has fet in the foul of man, 
to check, and to give laws to the overflowings 
of thoſe contrary affections, which would o- 
therwiſe bear down all before them, and drive 
all peace and order out of the world. This 
1 1 fit to remark of the 1 in ge- 
nt 0 
And nov * the paſſion of ſhame i in parti- 
. to ſhew what that is, and wherein it 
does conſiſt. I conceive this may be 2 full ac- 
count of the nature of it, vis. That it is a 
grief of mind fpringing from the apprehenſion 
of fome diſgrace brought upon 4 man. And diſ- 
grace conſiſts properly in mens knowledge or 
opinion of ſome defect natural or moral be- 
longing to them. So that when a man is fen- 
fible that any thing defective or amiſs, either 
in his perſon, manners, or the circumſtances 
of his condition, is known, or taken notice of 
by others; from this ſenſe or apprehenſion of 
his, there naturally reſults upon his mind a 
certain grief or diſpleaſure ; which grief pro- 
perly conſtitutes the paſſion of ſhame. So that 
ſhame preſuppoſes in the mind theſe two things. 
1, A great eſteem and value of every thing 
belonging to I due perfection of a man's 


E 2. An 
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2. An earneſt deſire of other mens knows= 
ledge or opinion of this perfection, as poſleſſed 
by him. 

And conſequently, as ghry is the joy a man 
conceives from his own perfections, conſidered 
with relation to the opinion of others, as obſer- 
ved and acknowledged by them; ſo ſhame is 
the grief a man conceives from his own im- 
| perfections, conſidered with relation to the o- 
pinion of the world taking notice of them; 
and in one word, may be defined grief upon 
the ſenſe of diſeſteem. And there is not in the 
| whole mind of man a paſſion of a quicker, 
and more tender ſenſe, and which receives a 
deeper and a keener impreſſion from its object, 
than this of ſhame : Which in my judgment 
affords a ſtronger argument to prove a man a 
creature naturally deſigned or /oc:efy and con- 
verſation, than any that are uſually produced 
for that purpoſe. For were not every man 
conſcious to himſelf of his defire and need of 
the benefits of converfation; why ſhould he be 
ſo ſolicitous to approve himſelf to the good 
opinion of others? And with ſo much ſorrow 
and impatience regret other mens knowledge 
| of any imperfection belonging to him? Which 
yet he himſelf could quietly enough brook the 
knowledge of ſo long as it lay confined with- 
in his own breaſt, and heartily love himſelf 

Vor. IV, H with 
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with all bis faults. And as the nature of this 
paſſion argues a man diſpoſed to ſociety, fo 
when we conſider that amongſt the cbjed7s of 
this paſſion, thoſe imperfections, which relate 
to a man's actions and manners, hold the prime 
place; fo that a man is more aſhamed to be ac- 
counted a diſhoneſt, or unjuſt, than a weak or 
an unfortunate man; it is evident from hence, 
that the apprehenſions and reſentments of the 
turpitude and diſhoneſty of our actions, are 
founded upon ſomething born into the world 
with us, and ſpring originally from the firſt and 
moſt native diſcourſes of the ſoul about its own 
actions. 

Now from this, that ſhame is grounded upon 
the dread man naturally has of the ill opinion 
of others, and that chiefly with reference to the 
turpitude or immorality of his actions, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that it is that great and powerful inſtru- 
ment in the ſoul of man, whereby providence 
both preſerves ſociety, and ſupports govern- 
ment; foraſmuch as it is the moſt effectual re- 
ſtraint upon him from the doing of ſuch things 
as more immediately tend to diſturb the one, 
and deſtroy the other. It is indeed more effec- 
tual than bare law, and that upon a double 
account: 1 


1. Of 


Ser 
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1. Of the nature of the evil threatned by 


it: And 


2. Of the largeneſs of its extent. 

1. And firſt for the evil threatned. Where- 
as the law directly threatens pains of the body, 
or mutilation of limbs to the delinquent * 


| Shame threatens diſgrace ; which above all other 


things is properly the torment of the ſoul, and 
(conſidering the innate generoſity of man's 
mind diſpoſing him to prefer à good name be- 
fore life itſelf) is much more grievous and in- 
ſupportable to him, than thoſe other inflictions. 
So that in that grand exemplar of ſuffering, even 
our Saviour himſelf, his enduring the croſs, is 
heightened, and ſet off by his defþiſing the 
ſhame, as that which far ſurpaſſed all the cru- 
elties of the rods, the nails, and the ſpear, and, 
upon the trueſt eſtimate of pain, much the 
bitterer paſſion of the two. And from hence 
alſo it is, that no penal laws are found fo forci- 
ble for the controul of vice, as thoſe wherein 
ſhame makes the chief ingredient of the penal- 
ty. Death at the block looks not ſo grim and 
diſmal as death at the gibbet; for here it meets 
2 man clad with infamy and reproach, which 
does a more grievous execution upon his mind, 
than the other can upon his body. Nay, 
wounds, and pain, and death itſelf, from fer- 

"MM © rible; 
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rible, ſometimes become contemptible, where 
they are looked upon but as a paſſage to honour; 


and many are eafily brought to write their 


names with their own þ/ood in the records of 
fame and immortality. So that the „ing of 
death here, is ſhame; and the matter of the 


ſharpeſt puniſhment, ftripped of all reproach. | b 


and ignominy, is ſo far from overwhelming the 
mind with horror and conſternation, that in 
many circumſtances it is capable of being re- 
conciled even to nature itſelf, and that in ſuch 
a degree, that inſtead of being ſubmitted to, 
barely upon the ſtock of patience, it may be 
made the object of a rational chice. But 

2. As to the other advantage, which ſenſe 


of ſhame has above the law ; to wit, that it ex- 


tends itſelf to more objects than the law does 
and conſequently reſtrains and prevents more 


evil than the law can: It is to be obſerved, 
that whereas the laws of men in puniſhing the 


tranſgreſſors of them, take notice only of ſuch 
groſs enormities as directly tend to make a 
breach upon government and overthrow ſociety; 


the ſenſe of ſbame on the other ſide, reaches 


likewiſe to all indecencies, and not only to 
ſuch things, as ſhake the eng, but to ſuch al- 


ſo as impair the beauties and ornaments of a 


ſociety: And by that means guards the beha- 


viour 
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viour of men, even againſt the firſt approach, 
| and indeed the very ſhew and ſemblance of 
| immorality. Such a ſovereign influence has 
| this paſſion upon the regulation of the lives 
and actions of men; indeed fo ſovereign, and 
| ſo great, that a ſociety ſet up purpoſely for the 
| reformation of manners (God bleſs it) can hard- 

ph have a greater. 


And no wonder, if we conſider the unac- 


| countable force of it in thoſe ſtrange effects 

| it has ſometimes had upon men. Some have 

been ſtruck with phrenzy and diſtraction, and 
ſome with death itſelf upon the ſudden attack 
of an intolerable confounding. ſhame: The 
ſenſe of which had at once bereaved them of all 
| their other ſenſes, and they have given up the 
| gboft and their credit together. Take one of the 


greateſt and moſt approved courage, who makes 


| nothing to look death and danger in the face, 


who can laugh at the glittering of ſwords, the 
claſhing of armour, and the hiſſing of bullets, 


with all the other terrors of war. Take, I fay, 


ſuch an one in a baſe and a ſhameful action; 
and the eye of the diſcoverer, like that of the 
Bafiliſk, /hall ook him dead. So that in ſuch a 
ſurprize, he who is valiant, and whoſe heart 1s 
as the. heart of a lion, ſhall utterly fink and melt 
away, Shame ſhall fly like a poiſoned arrow 
into his heart, and ſtrike /ike @ dart through 

Fs a liver. 
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a liver. So inexpreſſibly great ſometimes are 


the killing horrors of this paſſion. 
And as it has. ſometimes theſe prodigious 
effects upon ſurprize, ſo is it of a malignity 


not at all leſs fatal, when it fo faſtens upon 


the ſoul, as to conſume and waſte it with the 
continual gnawings of a lingring and habitual 
grief. He whom ſhame has done its worſt up- 
on, is, iþſo Jaco, ſtripped of all the common 


_ comforts of life. Every eye that ſees him 


wounds him, and he thinks he reads his deft:- 
ny in the for choad of every one who behold: 


him. The /2/7 is to him the /hadro of death ; 


he has no heart, nor appetite to buſineſs ; nay, 
his very food is nauſeous to him, and his daily 
repaſt no refreſhment, It is his mind only 


which feeds heartily upon his dy, and the 


vultur within which preys upon his ſtomach. 
In which wretched condition having paſted 
ſome years, firit the vigour of his intellectuals 
begins to flag and dwindle away, and then hi- 
health follows: The hectick of the ſoul pro- 
duces one in the body; the man from an 7n- 


_ ecard falls into an outward conſumption ; and 


death at length gives the finiſhing ſtroke, and 
cloſes all with a fad cataſtrophe. This is the na- 


tural progreſs of this cruel paſſion. 


And thus much for the firſt thing propoſed ; 


which was to ſhew, what Shame is, and what 
_ ence 
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influence it has upon the government of mens 
manners. I proceed now to the 

2. Which is to ſhew, by what ways men come 
to caſt off ſhame, and grow inpudent in fin. 
Concerning which, we muſt firſt of all obſerve, 
that the principles of ſhame and modeſty are 
too deeply rooted in man's nature to be eaſily 
plucked out ; which makes the loſs of them 
(whereſoever they come to be loſt) ſo extreme- 
ly ſinful: Shameleſneſs in fin, being a thing 
perfectly unnatural, and (if a man could loſe 
his nature as well as his virtue) a deviation even 
from humanity itſelf. Nevertheleſs the frailty 
and mutability of nature is ſuch, that it is ca- 
pable of being debauched even in its firſt, and 
beſt notions, and of growing into ſuch a change 
of inclination, as to become quite another thing 
from what God at firſt made it. But how, 
and by what means this comes to be effected, 
is the ſubject of our preſent enquiry; and to 
give ſome general account of this, we muſt 


know, that by whatſoever ways or courſes men 


are brought to caſt off that natural tenderneſs, 
and ſenſibility of mind, which renders them 
apprehenſive of any thing done unſuitably to 
their nature, by thoſe properly is this paſſion 
of ſhame firſt leſſened, and at length totally 
extinguiſhed, Now that may be done ſeyeral 
ern 8 


H 4 1. 
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1. By the commiſſion of great fins. For 
theſe waſte the conſcience, and deſtroy at once. 
They are (as it were) 4 courſe of wickedneſs a- 
bridg'd into oe a7; and a cuſtom of ſinning 
by equixalence. Leſſer fins indeed do by degrees 
ſully and change the habit of the ſoul; but 


WD Ke. an Þ>, Cc — nk lth. 


theſe transform it in a minute : as in the com- 0 

plection of a man's face, he grows tanned and 

ſwarthy by little and little; buf if a blaſt ] 

comes, that gives him another face and hue ( 

in the twinkling of an eye. Sins of daily in- l 

curſion inſenſibly wear away the innate tender- 2 

neſs of the conſcience; but vhoredoms, mur- a 

ders, and perjuries, (though never ſo much c 

ſanctified) and the like, tear and break it off k 

preſently. Nor does this contradict the aſſer- t 

tion juſt now premited by us, concerning the p 

difficult removal of ſhame and modeſty, For t! 

when a thing falls by a very great blow, though » 

it fall quzckly, it cannot be faid to fall eau. n 
| Beſides that nature can hardly paſs from its firſt * 
innocence and modeſty, to the commiſſion h 
of a great crime, but by many intermediate fc 
j preparatives of fin; unleſs it ſhould chance to 0 
| be ſtrangely ſeized, and (as it were) raviſned v 
| by ſome fierce and horrid temptation, But tc 
it this very rarely happens: And therefore, though . ti 
| great ſins do uſually expell ſhame at once, yet re 
| people i ſeldom ruſh into great | ſins af firſt. All ee 
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that we inſiſt upon in the preſent caſe, is, that 


upon what account ſoever ſuch ſins come ac- 
tually to be committed, they make a mighty 
breach and invaſion upon the ſoul, and ſhame 
ſeldom long ſurvives the commiſſion of them. 
They ſteel the forehead, and harden the heart, 


and break thoſe bars aſunder, which modeſty 


had originally fenced and encloſed it with, 
In Jeremy iii. 3. Thou haſt a whore's forehead, 
(faid the prophet to Jeruſalem) and refuſeſt to 
be aſhamed. A whore's lite naturally produces 
a whore's forehead. Scandalous and flagitious 
actions ſuperinduce new hardneſſcs, and confi- 
dences, which nature of itſelf would never 
have reached to. For upon every great ſin, 


; the ſpirit of God proportionably withdraws his 


preſence from the ſoul, and, together with it, 


that influence, by which alone the principles 
of modeſty, and the awe of virtue and good- 


neſs, are kept alive and freſh upon the mind. 


And when the ſoul is once rifled of theſe, and 
has loſt the honour of its virgin-purity, by a 


foul action, it is left naked and unguarded, and 
open to all the aflaults of its grand enemy; 
who, if he can go on in his attempts with any 
tolerable ſucceſs, will be ſure never to give over, 
till having quite razed all ſenſe of ſhame and 
remorſe out of the ſinner's heart, he at length 
confirms, and ſeals him up in a ſtate of ſin 


and 
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and death. And this he knows is both effec- 
tually and compendiouſly done by fins of a 


peculiar and more than ordinary guilt, which 


no ſooner enter into the ſoul, but he alſo en- 
ters with them, and fo driving out all ſhame 
before him, takes full [very and „gin of it, 


and keeps firm and quiet poſſeſſion of the man 


to his dying day. 


2. Cuſtom in ſinning never fails in the iſſue 


to take away the ſenſe and ſhame of ſin, were 
a perſon never fo virtuous before. For albeit 


the object of ſhame ſtill carries with it ſome- 
thing ſtrange, new, and unuſual, yet the ſrange- 
neſs of any thing wears off with the frequency 
of its practice. This makes it familiar to the 
mind, and being fo, the mind is never ſtart- 
led, or moved at it. By great ſins (as we have 
ſhewn) the foul caſts off ſhame, all on a ſud- 
den; but by cuſtomary finning it lays it down 
leiſurely, and by degrees. And no man pro- 
ceeding in ſuch a courſe or method, arrives pre- 


ſently at the top of any vice; but holding on a 
continual, ſteady progreſs in the paths of fin, 
paſſes at length into a forlorn, ſhameleſs con- 


dition, by ſuch ſteps as theſe. Firſt, he be- 
gins to ſhake off the natural horror and dread 
which he had of breaking any of God's com- 
mands, and ſo not 10 fear in: In the next place, 


finding his finful appetites gratified by ſuch 
_ breaches 
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thing is, or can be more contagious, than an 
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breaches of the divine law, he comes thereupon 
to like his fin, and to be pleaſed with what he 
has done ; and then, from ordinary compla- 
cencies, heightened and improved by cuſtom, 
he comes paſſionately 70 delight in ſuch ways. 
And thus, being captivated with delight, he 
reſolves to continue and perſiſt in them; which 
fince he can hardly do without incurring the 
cenſure and ill opinion of the world, he frames 
himſelf to a reſolute contempt of whatſoever is 


either bought or ſaid of him; and fo having 


hereby done violence to thoſe apprehenſions of 
modeſty, which nature had placed as guardians 
and overſeers to his virtue, he flings off all 
ſhame, wears his fin upon his forehead, looks 
boldly with it, and ſo at /ength commences a fixed, 


thorough-paced, and complete ſinner. 


3. The examples of great perſons take away 


the ſhame of any thing which they are ob- 
ſerved to pradiſe, though never ſo foul and 


ſhameful in itſelf. Every ſuch perſon ſtamps a 
kind of authority upon what he does; and the 
examples of ſuperiors, (and much more of ſo- 
verezgns) are both a rule and an encouragement 
to their inſeriors. The action is ſeldom abhor- 
red, where the agent is admired; and the filth 
of one is hardly taken notice of, where the 


luſtre of the other dazzles the beholder. No- 


ill 
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211 action ſet off with a great example : For it 
is natural for men to imitate thoſe above them, I 
and to endeavour to re/emble (at leaſt) that, 5 


which they cannot be. And therefore, what- 
ſoever they ſee ſuch grandees do, quickly be- 


comes current and creditable, it paſſes cum pri- 


vilegio; and no man bluſhes at the imitation | 

of a ſcarlet, or a purple ſinner, though the ſin 

be ſo too, = = 
It is, in good earneſt, a ſad conſideration to B 

reflect upon that intolerable weight of guilt, ; 

which attends the vices of great and eminent 5 

offenders. Every one (God knows) has guilt l 


enough from his own perſonal ſins, to conſign 
him over to eternal miſery ; but when God 
ſhall charge the death of ſo many ſouls upon 
one man's account, and tell him at the great 3 
day, this man had his drunkenneſs from thee, i 
that man owes His uncleanneſs to thy example; 
another was at firſt modeſt, baſhful, and ten- 
der, till thy practice, enforced by the greatneſs 
of thy place and perſon, conquered all thoſe re- 
luctancies, and brought him in the end to be 
ſhameleſs and inſenfible, of a proſtitute conſcience, 
and a reprobate mind. When God, I fay, ſhall 
reckon all this to the ſcore of a great, illuſtri- 
ous, and exemplary ſinner, over and above his 
own perſonal guilt, how unſpeakably greater a 


doom muſt needs paſs upon him for other mens 
ſins, 


me 
©. < 
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fins, than could have done only for his own! 
The fins of all about him are really his fins, 
as being committed in the ſtrength of that 
which they had ſeen him do. Wherein, though 


his action was perſonal and particular, yer his 


influence was univerſal. 

4. The obſervation of the general and com- 
mon practice of any thing, takes away the 
ſhame of that practice. Better be out of the 
world, than not be like the world, is the lan- 
guage of moſt hearts. The commonneſs of a 
practice turns it into a faſbion, and few (we 
know) are aſhamed to follow that. A vice a- 
la- mode will look virtue itſelf out of countenance, 
and it is well if it does not look it out of heart 
700, Men love not to be found ſingular, eſpe- 
cially where the ſingularity lies in the rugged 
and ſevere paths of virtue. Company cauſes 


confidence, and multitude gives both credit and 


defence, credit to the crime, and defence to the 
criminal. The fearfulleſt and the baſeſt crea- 
tures, got into herds and flocks, become bold 


and daring : And the modeſteſt natures, hard- 


ened by the fellowſhip and concurrence of others 


in the fame vicious courſe, grow into another 


frame of ſpirit ; and in a ſhort time loſe all appre- 
henſion of the indecency and foulneſs of that, 
which they have ſo familiarly, and fo long con- 
verſed with, Impudence fights with and by nin. 

4 ber, 
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Ber, and oy multitude becomes victorious. For = 
no man 1s aſhamed to look his fellow thief or ö 
drunkard in the face, or to own a rebellious de- 
In in the head of a rebel-army. 1 | 

And we ſee every day, what a degree of ; 
ſhameleſneſs the common practice of ſome ſins 
amongſt us has brought the generality of the 1 
nation to; ſo that perſons of that ſex, whoſe pro- EF 
per ornament ſhould be ba/b7ulncs and modeſty, t 
are grown bold and forward, offer themſelves 1 
into company, and even invite thoſe addreſſes, 


which the ſeverity of former times would have 1 
ſcorned to admit. From the retirements of the 1 
cloſet, they are come to brave it in theatres 2 
and taverns; where virtue and modeſty are 1 
drunk drwn, and honour left behind to pay the | { 
reckoning. And now aſk ſuch perſons with a 
what face they can aſſume ſuch unbecoming h 
liberties ; and they ſhall anſwer you, that it is WM = 
the mode, the gallantry, and the genteel freedom 1 
of the preſent age, which has redeemed itſelf a 
from the pitiful pedantry, and abſurd ſcrupu- 1 
loſity of former times, in which thoſe bugbears 

of credit and conſcience ſpoiled all the Pleaſure, VI 
the air, and fineneſs of converſation. This is de 
all the account you ſhall have from them ; and _ tu 
thus, when common practice has vouched for da 
an ill thing, and called it by a plauſible name; ſaf 


the credit of the world ſhall take away the ſhame 80 
| | of 
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of the thing: Vice grows triumphant ; and 
knowing itſelf to be in its full glory, ſcorns to 
fly to corners or concealments, but loves to he 
ſcen and gazed upon, and has thrown off the 
maſt or vizard as an uſeleſs, unfaſhionable 
thing. This, I ſay, is the guiſe of our age, 
our free thinking, and freer practiſing age, in 
which people generally are aſhamed of no- 
thing, but to be virtuous, and to be thought 
old. f 

5thly, And laſtiy. I ſhall mention one thing 
more, which renders men ſhameleſs; and that 
is, to have been once greatly and irrecoverably 
aſhamed. For ſhame is never of any force, but 
where there is ſome ſtock of credit to be pre- 
ſerved. But when a man finds that to be loſt, 
and the recovery of it deſperate and impoſſible; 
he lets looſe his appetites to their full ſwing, 
and no longer fears that which he reckons has 
done its worſt upon him already. He is like 
an undone gameſter, who plays on ſafely, know- 
ing that he can loſe no more. 

And for this cauſe, many wiſe governors ha- 
ving had the utmoſt advantage againſt ſome 
| delinquents upon this account, yet if they were 

| ſuch as were capable of being either uſeful or 
dangerous to the publick, have thought it un- 
ſafe to diſgrace them totally. For in this caſe 


government can have no hold of them, by one 
of 
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of the ſtrongeſt ties in nature, vig. a regard 
of their credit and reputation. Set a man once 
in the pillory, and ſee whether ever after his 
credit can keep him from playing the knave, 
if his intereſt prompts him to it: The man has 
now looked ſhame in the face; and looked it 
out of countenance too ; he has ſwallowed 
down ſcorn, and digeſted it. His reputation is 
forlorn and gone ; and he knows that a gcod 


name once dead has no reſurrection. 
And thus I have done with the ſecond thing 


propoſed ; which was to ſhew, by what ways 


men come to caſt off ſhame, and to grow in- 

 pudent in fin. I proceed now to the 

Third, Which is to ſhew, the conc degrees 

of ſhameleſneſs in fin. 

I ſhall not pretend to recount them all, 
but only mention three of the moft notorious : 

m7” 
1. A ſhewing of he greateſt reſpect, and ma- 


king the moſt obſequious applications and ad- 


dreſſes to lewd and infamous perſons; and that 
without any pretence of duty requiring it, 


which yet alone can juſtify and excuſe men 
in it. For 'tis confeſſed, that no vice can war- 


rant the leaſt failure of reſpect to our parents 


or governors, be they never ſo bad; fince in 


truth, all reſpect ſhewn to theſe, does not ſo 


much fall upon the perſons to whom it is di- 
rected, 
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| refted, as. redound upon the divine law, by 
| which it is commanded. But when people 
| voluntarily make their viſits to perſons living 
| in open and avowed wickedneſs, affect to be 
| of their retinue, and their acquaintance, and de- 
| pendence, treat them, and ſpeak honourably 
and affectionately of them, this is really and 


[ properly to youch for and to abet their crime; 
: | which, duly conſidered, ought to make their 


| perſons as contemprible in the eyes of men, as 
| it certainly renders them vile in the ſight of 
| God. Heretofore, perſons of honour and gen- 
| teel quality, thought, they could not give a 
| deeper wound to their own Honour, than by 
being ſo much as ſeen in the company of ſuch 
| as had /off theirs : And ſuitable to this was the 
| practice of the primitive church. In 1 Cor. v. 
| 11. I have *orote to you, (ſays St. Paul) not to 
| keep company, if any man, who 1s called a bro- 
| ther, be a fernicator, or covetous, or an idblater, 
| or a ratler, or a drunkard, or am extortioner ; 
| with ſuch an one, no not to cat. And in 2 Theſſ. 
ll. 14. 1f any man obey not our word by this 
epiſtle, note that man, and have no company with 
| lim, that he may be aſhamed. Were this well 
practiſed, many would need neither parlors 
nor anti-chambers to receive viſitants in. But 
now all poſſible courtſhip and attendance is 
thought too little to be uſed towards perſons in- 
Var. IV. EF} famous 
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famous and odious, and fit to be viſited by 
none but by God h:1elf, who viſits after a very 
different manner from the courtiers of the world. 
And what is the ground of all this ? What, the 
great inducement both o men and women thus 


to addreſs to ſuch ſcandalous livers ? Why, the 


very bottom and ground of all is, that by this 
means they may give credit and countenance to 
the vice; that ſo, as occaſion ſerves, they may, 
without dijrepute, practiſe it themſelves. 

2. The ſecond degree of ſhameleſneſs in fin, 
is, ro defend it. In Luke xvi. 15. Ye are they 
who juſtify yourſeFves, ſays our Saviour to the 


- Phariſees ; they were not only egregious hypo- 


crites, and groſs violators of the law, but they 
alſo faced down the world, that they did well 
and meritoriouſly in thoſe very things, in which 


their hypocriſy and violation of the law did 


conſiſt. Now, even to extenuate, or excuſe a 
fin, is bad enough; but to defend it, is intoler- 
able. For he who excuſes a n, ſtill ſup- 


poſes it to be a /n, and only endeavours to co- 


ver it, or at leaſt to Tate off ſome degree of its 
guilt, But he who defends it, utterly denzes 
its guilt, and (as I may ſo ſpeak) abſolutely un- 


fins it. For he puts it into another rank and 


order of actions, aſſerts its legality, and ſo con- 
founds the eſſential differences of mens man- 
ners; which is directly 70 call evil, good; the 
33 | thing 
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Serm. 3. Forerunner of Deſtruction. 11 5 
thing which God declares himſelf fo peculiar- 
ly to abominate. Such are properly the devil's 
advocates. For he who does the part of an 
advocate, pleads not for mercy upon breach 
of law confeſſed ; (for this were properly to 
beg, and not to plead;) but he alledges, that 
the law is not broke; and that therefore upon 


terms of juſtice his cauſe is good, and conſe- 
quently needs no pardon, but pleads right on 
his fide. In like manner, whoſoever manages the 
devil's cauſe, by defending an ill action, in plead- 


ing for that, he does by conſequence implead 
the law; to which he endeavours to reconcile 
it. For if that be not again}? the law, neither 
can the law be againſt that: So that, by this 
means, the divine precept becomes a party in the 
crime, and the rule itſelf a tranſgreſſor. To de- 


; fend fin, is to juſtify it; and to juſtify it, is to pro- 


nounce for it according to ſentence of law ; and that 
ſurely 1s to condemn the law : An higher affront 
than which cannot be paſſed upon the great au- 


| thor and giver of it. Yet ſuch wretches both have 


been, and ſtill are found in the world. Some 
of which have dared to argue for their debau- 
chery from principles (ſome call them oracles) 
of reafon ; and ſome again have been ſo unſut- 


| ferably prophane, as to throw ſcripture itſelf in 


the face of God, by pleading it in behalf of 


their lewdneſs. 1 thall not alledge inſtances, 
| | I 2 and 
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and am ſorry that I can: But God knows, what 
pitiful reaſoners, what forlorn diſputants fuch 
ſhew themſelves, while they plead reaſon for that 


which contradicts reaſon, and alledge ſcripture 


in oppoſition to religion. Nothing I am ſure can 
be pleaded for them ; nor perhaps do ſuch per- 
ſons think, that their actions need either plea or 


pardon, For that which may be defended, cer- 


tainly needs not to be pardoned; and therefore, 
if they will venture things upon this iſſue, and 
caſt all upon the merits of the cauſe, they muſt 
thank themſelves, if, at the laſt and great judg- 


ment, God ſends them away with no other 


ſentence but this: That as they have defended 
their ſins, ſo let them now ſee, whether their 
fins can defend them. 

3. The third and laſt degree of /hamele/nejs 


in ſin, is 0 glory in it. And higher than this 


the corruption of man's nature (as corrupt as 
it is) cannot poſſibly go; though, the truth is, 
this may ſeem to proceed, not ſo much from 
a corruption of it, as from ſomething that is 
a direct contradiction to it. For can any thing 
in nature incline a man to glory in his inper- 
fections? To pride and plume himſelf in his 
deformities? Was ever any one yet ſeen to boaſt 
of a blear- eye, or a crooked-back ? And are 
not the defects of the ſoul, by ſo much the 
more ugly, by how * the ſoul is naturally 

more 
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more noble than the body? and the faculties 
of one more excellent than the ſhape and linea- 
ments of the other ? 

Yet ſome there are, who have ſhook off rea- 
ſon and humanity ſo far, as to proclaim and 
trumpet out thoſe villanies upon the houſe-tops, 
which, ſuch as ſin but at an ordinary rate of 
wickedneſs, commit only in the corners of 
them: They declare their fin as Sodom, and hide 
it not; as the Prophet ſays in Ja. iii. 9. And 
as the Apoſtle expreſſes it to the height, Phil. iii. 
19. They glory in their ſhame. A thing as 
much againſt nature, as it can be againſt re- 
ligion ; and full as contrary to the courſe and 
dictates of the one, as to the moſt confeſſed 
rules of the other. Nevertheleſs, ſuch mon- 
ſters there are. For may we not hear ſome 
vaunting, what quantities of drink they can 
pour down? And how many weak brethren 
they have in ſuch heroick pot-combats laid un- 
der the table? And do not others report with 
pleaſure and oſtentation, how dexterouſly they 
haveover-reached their well-meaning neighbour? 
How neatly they have gulled him of his eſtate, 
or abuſed him in his bed ? And laſtly, have not 
ſome arrived to that frontleſs and horrid impu- 
dence, as to ſay openly, That they hoped to live 
to ſee the day, in which an honeſt woman, or a vir- 


tuosis man, ſoould be aſhamed to ſhew their head in 
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company? How long ſuch perſons may live J 


know not; how long they deſerve to Hive, it is 
eaſy to tell. And I dare confidently affirm, 


that it is as much the concern of government, 
and the peace of a nation, that the utterers of 
ſuch things ſhould be laid hold on by the hand 
of publick juſtice, as it can be to put to death 
a thief or an highwayman, or any ſuch com- 


mon malefactor. For this is publicly to ſet 


up a ſtandard in the behalf of vice, to wear 
its colours, and avowedly to aſſert and eſpouſe 
the cauſe of it, in defiance of all that is ſacred 
or civil, moral or religious. I muſt confeſs, 1 
am aſhamed thus to lay open mens want of 


ſhame. But whoſoever they are, who are come 


to this height, let them know that they are 
conſummate in vice, and upon all accounts fo 
unſpeakably bad, that the devil himſelf can 
neither make nor wi/h them worſe. And thus 
much for the third thing propoſed, which was 


to ſhew the ſeveral degrees of SPameleſnejs in fin. 


Paſs we now/ to the 

4th. Which is 0 ſhew the reaſons, why it 
brings down judgment and d:ſtruftion upon the 
finer. I ſhall aſſign two. 

1. Becauſe ſhameleſneſs in fm always preſup- 


poſes thoſe actions and courſes which God rarely 


ſuffers to go unpuniſhed. It preſuppoſes them, 


I fay, as the proper cauſes from which this 
ſhame- 


A 
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ſhameleſnefs does proceed. For I have ſhewn, 


that great and heinous crimes, cuſtom in ſinning, 
the criminal examples of great ones, together 


ö with a general and received practice of vice, are 
the ways and means by which the heart of 
| man comes to be hardened againſt all ſenſe of, 
| and ſhame for fin. But now every one of theſe 
| does molt particularly ſolicit and call upon God 
for juſtice, and put the weapons of vengeance 
into his hands; ſo that ſhameleſneſs in fin pro- 
| vokes and draws down wrath in the ſtrength 
| and ſtock. of that guilt, which a man always 
contracts before he can come to be ſhameleſs. 


2. The other reaſon, why ſhameleſneſs in ſin 


ö brings down the divine judgments upon men, 
| is from the deſtructive influence which it has 
| upon the government of the world. For the 
better underſtanding of which, we muſt ob- 
| ſerve, that God, the wiſe and righteous gover- 
nor of the univerſe, finds it neceſſary in the 
| courſe of his providence to puniſh ſome fins, even 
in this life. Such as are murders, perjuries, a- 
| dulteries, groſs falſhoods, and the hike ; and gene- 
| rally all ſuch crimes as have in them a peculiar 


tendency to overthrow government, and com- 
mon ſociety amongſt men. In the number of 
which, (if we may call it one kind of fin, and 
not rather a general preparative to all fin) we 
may reckon this /hameleſneſs in ſinming. It is 
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an obſervation frequent in Machiavel, that when 


there is a general depravation and corruption of 
the manners of any people, that government can- 
not tand. And it is manifeſt, that the inte- 
grity of mens manners cannot be ſecured, where 


there is not preſerved upon mens minds a true 
eſtimate of vice and virtue; that is, where 
vice is not looked upon as ſhameful and oppro- 
brious, and virtue valued as worthy and honour- 
able. But now, where vice walks with a da- 
ring front, and no ſhame attends the practice, 


or the practicers of it, there is an utter confu- 


ſion of the firſt dividing and diſtinguiſhing pro- 
perties of mens actions; morality falls to the 
ground, and government muſt quickly follow: 
For if virtue comes once to be hiſſed and ex- 
ploded, and forced to hide his head, what can 
recommend it, with all its rigours, to the choice 
and practice of mankind ? ſince it is not ima- 
ginable, that men will take pains to abridge 
and reſtrain the unruly appetites of their na- 
ture, when no other reward ſhall follow all 
theſe ſeverities, but ſcorn and reproach. And 


if, on the other ſide, all theſe appetites ſhould 


be left fully at liberty to take their own exor- 
bitant ſatisfaction, how ſhall government ſup- 
port itſelf ? And how ſhall laws be able to ſub- 
ſiſt, where the violation of them is become cre- 
ditable, and brings an eſteem to the viola- 
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tors? This is moſt certain, that there can be 


no fence againſt vice got into reputation; eſpe- 
cially when the vice acts alſo in the ſtrength of 
a mighty natural propenſity to it. For in this 
caſe, it ruſhes in upon ſociety like a torrent or 
inundation with a furious ſtorm driving it on; 
and virtue muſt either ſwim againſt wind and 
tide too, that is, both againſt the ſtruggles of 
appetite, and the diſcountenance of the world 
beſides ; or it muſt ſink, and be fwallow'd up 
in the prevailing ſtream of a contrary practice. 
Honour is the birth-right of virtue, and ſhame 
of vice. But if theſe come to be ſhifted and 
tranſplaced, ſo that honour till waits on vice, 

and ſhame on virtue, government becomes pre- 
ſently like a curious engine torn in pieces, by 
the violent motion of its o. nF ſprings and 


' wheels diſordered or miſplaced. 


And whenever it comes to. fare thus with 
any civil ſtate, virtue and common honeſty 
ſeem to make their appeal to the ſupreme go- 
vernor of all things, to take the matter into his 


own hands, and to corre& thoſe clamorous en- 


ormities, which are grown too big and ſtrong 
for law or ſhame, or any human coertion. And 
accordingly God often finds himſelf engaged 
by ſome notable judgment to aſſert and declare 
his ſovereignty, and to convince inſolent and 
audacious ſinners, that where ſhame ends, ven- 
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geance muſt begin, or the government of the 
world ceaſe ; and that if men will not ſee, they 
muſt be made to fee! the difference between 
vice and virtue, For where nature and religi- 
on find themſelves too weak to redreſs the ex- 
travagance of mens manners, a blow from hea- 
ven muſt do the buſineſs, or the ſocieties of the 
world muſt fall into confuſion and diſſolution. 
but the great judge and ruler of all things, who 
even for his own honour has undertook the 


protection of lau, order, and juſtice here below, 
ſo long as he ſuffers the world to fand, will 


pot ſuffer theſe to fall. And therefore, when 
vice is got above all cure, and ſcorns all the 
corrections which fear and ſhame can apply, 
God lays hold on judgment, makes bare his 
arm, and by doing juſtice upon daring ſinners, 
does then moſt eminently do juſtice to his own 
providence too. And thus much for the fourth 
thing propoſed ; which was to ſhew, the reaſons 
why ſhameleſneſs in fin brings down judgment and 
agſtruction upon the finer. I deſcend now to 
the bs | 
eh, And laſt. Which is to ſhew, what thoſe 
judgments are, by which it procures the fanner's 
ruin and deſtruction. And for this, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that they neither are, nor can be 
particularly known to any, but to him, who 
alone knows the wiſe and deep counſels of his 

own 
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own will, the great rule and compaſs which his 
providence ſteers by. Nevertheleſs, ſo far as his 
word dictates, we may ſafely pronounce; and 
what we find recorded in that, to have been 
done by God upon ſuch kind of ſinners for- 
merly, we may warrantably infer, is the mo 
likely to be done by him again. 
| Now I ſhall inſtance in three ſeveral forts of 
N judgments, which we read in ſcripture to have 
been inflicted upon ſhameleſs ſinners: As, 
| 1. A fudden and diſaſtrous death; and in- 
| deed ſuddenneſs in this can hardly be without 
| difaſter : When the [raehtes made that wick- 
ed combination with the Moab:tes, we find 
Zimri, one of the princes of the people, lead- 
ing Cozbi, an infamous ſtrumpet, into his tent 
before Moſes, and all the congregation looking 
on with weeping eyes, and bleeding hearts. 
This ſurely was impudence in the height; im- 
| pudence (as it were) working up to a full cri- 
ſis. And we know, how quickly the divine 
juſtice revenged it upon them by the ſword of 
Phineas, and ſuch a ſudden unlooked for exe- 
cution, as diſpatched them both into another 
wor Id without either ſpace or power of repent- 
ing for what they had done in this. 

2. Another ſort of judgment, is var and 
 defolation. In the xixth and xxth chapters of 


the book of Judges, we read what a deteſtable 
piece 
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piece of villany was acted by ſome of the Ben- 
jamites. And when ſatisfaction was demanded 
of them, the whole tribe abets the villany, and 
the villains too; they own the defence of both 
with ſword in hand; they fight for an action 


not fit to be named, and plead the cauſe of their 


lewdneſs both with their guilt and their blood 
too about their ears. And was not this to be 
proof againſt all ſhame? For could there be a 
more abſolute and profeſſed homage paid to 
vice, than thus to march under its banner, and 
do fight its battles? But what's the conſequence 
of all this? Why a whole tribe is almoſt cut 
off and deſtroyed by a fatal civil war; and ſuch 
a ſweeping overthrow and ſlaughter of that 
infamous army, as may for ever be a convin- 
cing leſſon to ſuch ſhameleſs wretches, how ill 
they conſult for themſelves, who ſhed that 
blood, which ſhould 41u/þ for fin, in the fou! 
and odious defence of it. 
3. A third fort of judgment is captivity. 
Which was that, here denounced by the Pro- 
phet in the text, againſt the men of {/rael, now 
grown paſt ſhame. And a ſevere one it was 
certainly : When the proud and fierce armies 
of the Aſfſyrians came up againſt Jeruſalem, 
ſacked the city, and laid the temple even with 
the ground ; and upon an abſolute and entire 


conqueſt, e away the inhabitants captive 
| | into 
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| into Babylon. Shameleſs (it ſeems) they had 
been in their fin, and therefore God would 
| make them taſte what /hame was in their pu- 
niſhment ; in thoſe bitter taunts and contume- 
lies which always paſs upon the conquered from 
an inſolent and victorious enemy. Conqueſt 
and captivity are perhaps the bittereſt cup that 
vengeance can put into the hands of a finful 
people. David choſe the plague and peſtilence 
before it, as the leſſer evil, and the gentler in- 
fiction of the two. And he who ſhall conſi- 
der the rage, and lawleſs fury of a conquering 
invading army, needs no other account of the 
calamities of the vanquiſhed : No reſpect to 
the aged, no compaſſion to the infant ; in a 
word, the Afſyrians were as ſhameleſs in their 
cruelties, as the Fews had been in 7heir ſins; 

{ which made the whole viſitation not only a 
juſt but allo a ſuitable revenge. 

| And thus we have ſeen what thoſe judg- 
ments are, which God from time to time has 
inflicted upon bold and profligate offenders ; 
and are we now ſure, that none of all theſe 
are kept in reſerve for us? The text begins with 
the charge of ſhameleſneſs, and ends with the 
denunciation of judgment; and ſhall we be able 
(think we) to divide and ſeparate the latter 
part of it from the former, the effect from the 


cauſe ; and while we bring ourſelyes under one, 
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126 Shameleſneſs in Sin, the Serm. z. 
wholly to eſcape the other? How home the 
charge reaches us, has been made out, by ſhew- 


ing, with what high impudence ſome amongſt 


us defend ſin, and with what undaunted con- 
fidence others live in it; and laſtly, with what 
patronage others countenance it. So that vice 
has clearly got the victory, and carried it againſt 
all oppoſition. It rides on ſucceſsfully and glo- 
riouſly, lives magnificently, and fares delici- 
ouſly every day; and all this in the face of God 
and man, without either fear of one, or ſhame 
of the other. Nay, ſo far are our modern ſin- 
ners from ſneaking under their guilt, that they 
ſcorn to hide, or ſo much as hold down their 
head for leſs crimes, than many others have 
40% theirs. Such a rampancy of vice has this 
age of abuſed mercies, or rather miracles, 
brought England to. While, on the other 
hand, the widows and orphans of many brave 


and worthy perſons, who had both done and ſuf- 


fered honourably for their prince, their church, 
and their country, as a reward for all this, live 
in want and miſery, and a diſmal lack of all 


things, becauſe they had rather work or beg, 


do or ſuffer any thing, than /n for their bread. 
This ĩs our preſent caſe ; and being ſo, do thoſe 
thriving wretches know, that this their proſ- 
perous and (therefore) contagious lewdneſs, 
my 4 not be preparing for us the. re and fag- 

| got, 
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got, or provoking God to pour in a foreign do- 
| mineering enemy upon us, an enemy whom 
we have been always ſo fottiſhly fond of; for 


hardly any other judgment remains yet untried 
upon the nation? This ſurely it is natural and 


reaſonable enough to imagine, that ſuch as thus 
glory in their ſhame (be they never fo high and 
great) ſhould have ſhame and confuſion caſt upon 


their glory. My buſineſs, I confeſs, hitherto has 


been to diſcourſe upon the Prophet's words; 


and I heartily wiſh that in ſo doing, I may 


not prove too much a prophet myſelf. 

But whether things may ſo happen to us 
or no, and that this notorious, and almoſt na- 
tional impudence in fin ſhould ever bring down 


any of the forementioned judgments upon us, 


| (which God in mercy avert) one judgment, I 

am ſure, it will infallibly bring along with it, 
and that is 14%. And can there be a dread- 
tuller judgment than hat, which gives a man an 
univerſal diſpoſition to all fin ? Which offers 
up his ſoul, as it were, a blank to the devil, to 
write ht he will upon it? Of all the curſes 
which can poſſibly befall a ſinner, there is none 
comparable to this, that he ſhould add iniquity 
to intquity, and fall from fin to fin ; which the 
| ſhameleſs perſon cannot but do, till he falls by 
it too: His recovery, while under that charac- 

ter, being utterly impoſſible. For where there 
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128 Shameleſneſs in Sin, &c. Serm. 3. 
is no place for ſhame, there can be none for 
repentance. Shameleſneſs naturally and neceſ- 
farily ſeals a man up under impenitence, and 
impenitence ſeals him up to deſtruction. God 
of his infinite goodneſs work better minds in us, 
which he muſt, and will do, if he intends better 


things for Us. 


To whom be render'd and aſcribed, as is 
oft due, all praiſe, might, majeſiy, ane 
dominion, now and for evermore. Amen. 
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SERMON IV. 
Concealment of ſin no ſecurity 
i to the ſinner: 


8 - 8 4 


| x UMBER s Xxxxii. 23. la part of the 
] verſe: 


| ls ſure your 2 will find Jou out. 


F all the ways to be taken for the pre- 

vention of that great plague of man- 
| kind, /in, there is none ſo rational 
| nd efficacious, as to confute and baffle Zhoſe 
motives, by which nen are induced to venture 
| upon it ; and amongſt all ſuch motives, the 
beart of man ſeems chiefly to be over-power'd, 
and prevailed upon by two; to wit, ſecrecy in 
committing fin, and impunity conſequent _ 
on it. 

Accordingly, Moſes, in this chapter, 1 
to deal with a company of men ſuſpected * 
K 2 


— 
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of a baſe and fraudulent defign, tho couched 


under a very fair pretence, (as moſt ſuch de. MW thi 
ſigns uſe to be ;) he endeavours to daſh it in its by 
very conception, by particularly applying him- ¶ be 
ſelf to encounter thoſe ſecret ratiocinations add 
arguments, which he knew were the moſt W © 
likely to encourage them in it; and this he 
does very briefly, but effe&Zually, by afluring WF me 


them, that how covertly and artificially ſoever | mi/ 
they might carry on their dark project, yet their nes 
fin ſhould infallibly find them out. ; 


The ſubje& and occaſion of the words is 1 
indeed particular, but the deſign of them is tion 
manifeſtly of an univerſal import; as reaching = 
the caſe of all ſinners in the world, in their N ed: 


firſt entrance upon any ſinful act or courſe, 
And therefore, I ſhall conſider them according 
to this latter and more enlarged ſenſe ; caſting 
the proſecution of them under theſe three fol- 
lowing Heads As, 


I. I ſhall ſhew, that men generally, if not al. 
ways, proceed to the commiſſion of fin, upon 
a ſecret qo of concealment or impunity. 


I. 1 hall ſkew, the grounds and reaſons 
upon which men take up ſuch a confidence. 


Aa 


III. And 
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Ill. And 14%, 1 ſhall ſhew, the vanity of 


cis confidence, by declaring thoſe ſeveral ways, 
by which, in the iſſue, it comes certainly te to 
be defeated. 


Of each of which in their 3 


| Firſt. And for the firſt of them; to wit, that 
nen generally, if not always, proceed to the com- 
niſion of fin, upon à ſecret confidence of . 
nent or impunity. 


S 


Ber dhe bens bindling-of Se 2 


{ ton, I ſhall lay down theſe two Aſſertions. 


1. That no man is induced to in, conſider- 


ed in isſelſ, as a thing abſolutely, or merely evil, 
but as it bears ſome reſemblance or appearance 
of good, in the apprehenſions of him who. 
| commits it. Certain it is, that there can be 
no real good in fin; but if it had no ſhadow, 
no ſhew of good, it could not poſſibly be made 
| the object of an human chorce ; the will of man 
| never choofing or embracing any thing under 
| the proper notion of evil. But then, as to the 

kind of this good; if we would know what 


| that is, it is alſo as certain, that no man can be 


lo far deluded, or rather beſotted in his judg- 
ment, as to imagine, that /n can have any 
ding of moral good in it; foraſmuch as that 

K 3 im- 
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imports a direct contradiction to the very nature, 
notion, and definition of fin; and therefore be- 
fides that philoſophy, we know, owns and aſ. 
ſerts two other ſorts of good, to wit, pleaſing 
and profitable ; good being properly the deno- 
mination of a thing, as it ſuits with our de- 
fires or inclinations. According to which ac- W 
ception of the word, whatſoever pleaſes or pro- 
fits us, may, upon that general account, be 
called good; though otherwiſe it ſwerves from 
the ſtated rules and laws of honefty and mo- 
rality. And upon the ſame ground, fin itſelf, 
ſo far as it carries either pleaſure or profit with 
it, is capable of being apprehended by the mind 
of man as god; and conſequently of being 
choſen or embraced by the v as ſuch. 

2. The other aſſertion to be laid down, is, 
that God has annexed 7wo great evils to every 
in, in oppoſition to the pleaſure and profit of 
it; to wit, ame and pain. He has by an e- 
ternal, and moſt righteous decree, made h 


tg the inſeparable effe&s and conſequents of fin. 


They are the wages aſſigned it by the laws of 
heaven; ſo that whoſoever commits it, ought 
to account ſhame and puniſhment to belong to 
him, . as his rightful inheritance. For it is 
God who has joined them together by an irre- 
verfible ſentence ; and it is not in the power or 
art of man to put them aſunder. And now, 

| as 


| ſequence of Jin; ſo there is nothing 
| nature of man does ſo peculiarly dread and ab- 
| hor as theſe 5 they being indeed the moſt di- 
| reftly and — deſtructive of all its en- 
joyments; foraſmuch as they reach and con- 
- I found it in the adequate ſubject of enjoyment, 
the 6] and body; ſhame being properly the tor- 
ment of the one, and pain of the other. For 
the mind of man can have no taſte or reliſh of 
| any pleaſure in the world, while it is aQually 
oppreſſed and overwhelmed with ſhame ; no- 
thing does ſo keenly and intolerably affect the 
| foul, as infamy: It drinks up, and conſumes 
| the quickneſs, the gaiety, and activity of the 
ſpirits : It dejeFs the countenance, made by God 
| himſelf to loo upwards ; fo that this noble crea- 


not ſo much as hft up either his head or his 
| thoughts, but it is a vexation to him even to 
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as God has made theſe tu evils the fure can- 
which the 


ture, the maſter-piece of the creation, dares 


hok upon others, and yet a greater to be hoked 


upon by them. And as ſhame thus mortifies 


the ſoul, ſo pain or puniſhment (the other twins 
effect of fin) equally haraſſes the body. We 
know, how much miſery pain is able to bring 
upon the body in this life; (in which our pains 
and pleaſures, as well as other things, are but 
imperfe& ;) there being never a limb or part, 
„ or artery of the body, but it is the 

K 4 ſcene 
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136 Concealment of Sin no Serm. 4. 
ſcene and receptacle of pain, whenſoever it 
ſhall / pleaſe God to unfence it, and let in ſome 
ſharp diſeaſe or diſtemper upon it. And ſo ex- 
ceedingly afflictive are theſe Sodily griefs, that 
there is nothing which affects the body in the 
way of pleaſure, in any degree comparable to 
that which 4 /ects it in the way of pain. For 
is there any pleaſure in nature, which equals 
the impreſſions of the gout, the fone, or even 
of the footh- ach itſelf? But then farther, when 
we ſhall conſider, that the pains which we have 
here mentioned, and a great many more, are 
but the 7reludiums, the firft-fruits, and begin- 
nings of that pain, which ſhall be infinitely ad- 
vanced, and finally completed in the torments 
of another world; when the body ſhall de- 
ſcend into a bed of fire and ating and be 
lodged for ever in the burning furnace of an 
Almighty wrath. This conſideration ſurely will, ca 
or ought to ſatisfy us, that God will not be th 
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behind hand with the ſinner in point of puniſuj- af 
ment, whatſoever promiſes his fin may have w 
made him in point of pleaſure. 20 

And now, if we put theſe wo aſſertions, laid ap 


down by us, together. As firſt, That no man fir 
ever engages in fin, but as he apprehends in it be 
Something of pleaſure or advantage. And ſe- to 
condly, That ſhame and pain are by God bin- us 
H, made the aſſured conſequents of fin; which of 
; a arc 
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are utterly inconſiſtent with, and deſtructive of 
all ſuch pleaſure or advantage: It muſt needs 
follow. from hence, that the / cannot poſſi- 
bly chooſe fin, ſo long as the underſtanding is 
under a full conviction or perſuaſion, that ſhame 
and puniſhment ſhall certainly follow the com- 
miſſion of it. For no man, doubtleſs, is fo 
furiouſly bent upon his 4, or any other in- 
famous paſſion, as to attempt the ſatisfaction of 
it in the markef-place, or in the face of the 
ſun, and of the world, or with the ſword of 
the avenger applied to his heart. Kut 
Covetouſneſs (we all know) is a blinding, as 
well as a preſſing, and a bold vice; yet certainly it 


could never blind, nor infatuate any one to that 


degree, as to make a judge take a bribe upon 


| the bench, or in the open fight of the court. 


No; no man is ſo far able to conquer, and 
caſt off thoſe innate fears, which nature has 
thought fit to Bride, and govern the fury of his 
affections by, as to bid defiance to an evil, 
which his beſt and ſtrongeſt reaſonings aſſure 
him to be unſupportable ; and therefore his 
apprehenſions muſt be, ſome way or other, 
firſt unſhackled from a belief of ' theſe evils, 


before his 2070 „ and his choice, can be let looſe 


to the practice of fin. And does not this give 
us a molt philoſophical, as well as true account 


of the infinite reaſonableneſs of the ſcripture's 


3 charging 
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charging all iin upon unbeließ, as the firſt: root 
and ſource of mens apoſtaſy from God? For 
let men think and ſay what they will, yet when 
they venture upon ſin, they do not really believe 
that God will ever revenge it upon them: They 


may indeed have ſome general, faint, ſpecula- 


tive belief of Hell and damnation ; but ſuch a 


belief as is particular and practical, and per- 


ſonally applies and brings it home to their own 
condition, this they are void of; and it is a- 
gainſt the methods of reaſon and nature, for 
any man to commit ſin with ſuch a belief full 
and freſh upon his ſpirit : And conſequently, 


the heart muſt prevaricate and ſhift off theſe 


perſuaſions the beſt it can, in order to its free 


paſſage to ſin; and this can by no other means be 


ſo effectally done, as by promiſing itſelf fecrecy 
in fin, and impunity, or eſcape after it. For 
theſe two reach and remove all a man's fears, 
by giving him ſecurity againſt thoſe two grand 
terrifying effects of fin, ſhame and pain. Aſ- 


ſure but the ſinner, that he ſhall neither be 4% 


covered nor puniſhed, and preſently the reins lie 


looſe upon all his appetites ; and they are free 


to take their full ſwing in all enormities what- 
ſoever. But yet, ſince this is not to be effect- 
ed without the help of ſome arguments and 
conſiderations, which may have ſomething of 


| ſhew, at leaſt, to delude, though nothing of 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength to convince the t If ann 


II. We ſhall x now, * our next bead, en- 
deavour to give ſome account of thoſe fallaci- 
ous grounds, upon which the ſinner is apt to 
take up ſuch a confidence, as to believe that he 
ſhall be able to carry off his fin clear, with- 
out either diſcovery or retribution. And, no 
doubt, weak and ſhallow enough we ſhall find 
them all; and ſuch as could never perſuade any 
man to fin, did not his own love to fin per- 
ſuade him much more forcibly than all fuck 
conſiderations ; ſome of which are ena that 
follow. As, 

1. Firſt, men confuder the ſucceſs which they 
have actually had in the commiſſion of many 
fins; and this proves an encouraging argument 
to them to commit the ſame for the future; as 
naturally ſuggeſting this to their thoughts, that 
what they have done fo often, without either diſ 
covery or puniſhment, may be ſo done by them 
again. For nothing does ſo much confirm a 
man in the continuance of any practice, as 
frequent experience of ſucceſs in what he does; 
the Fan genuine reſult of this, _ confi 
dence. 

Some men indeed ſtumble in their very firſt 
entrance upon a ſinful courſe ; and this their 
aaa Th proves their cure, by 

making 
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making them to retreat and draw off timely, 
as being diſheartened with ſo unfortunate a 
beginning. And it is (no doubt) the ſingular 


mercy and indulgence of God to ſuch, thus 


to croſs and turn them out of the paths of de- 


truction; which had they found ſmooth, ſafe, 


and pleaſurable, the corruption of their hearts 
would. have infallibly engaged them in them 


to their lives end. That traveller, ſurely, has 


but little cauſe to complain, who by breaking 
a leg, or an arm, at his firſt ſetting out upon 
an unfortunate journey, prevents the loſing of 
his head at his journey's end ; it being but a 
very uncomfortable way of travelling, to finiſh 
one's journey ande one's life together. Great 
reaſon, therefore, have they to own themſelves 
particularly favoured by providence, who have 
been ſtopped, and withſtood by it, in the very 
firſt attempts of any ſin, and thereby ſnatched 
(as it were a brand) out of the fire, or (which 
is yet better) have been kept from ever falling 


into it: Their being ſcorched has prevented 


their being burn? ; while the fright, cauſed by 
the danger they fo narrowly eſcaped, has been 
always freſh upon their memories: And ſuch 
as come to be thus happily frighted into their 
wits, are not ſo cafily fooled out of them again. 
In ſhort, all fruſtration in the firſt eſſays of a 
vicious courſe, is a baulk to the confidence of 


the 
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the bold undertaker, And therefore, on the 
contrary, when God is pleaſed to leave a man 
under the full ſivay and power of any vice, he 
- does not concern his providence to lay any block 
or impediment in ſuch an one's way, but ſuf- 
fers him to go on and ſucceed in his villany, 
to effect all his projects, and compaſs the full 
ſatisfaction of his fwd defires. And this fluſhes 
him up, and makes him hard and inſenſible; 
and that makes him venturous and daring ; and 
ſo locks him faſt in the embraces of his ſin, 

while he has not the leaſt ſurmize of the ad- 
neſs of the iſſue, and that the pręſent ſiveets of 
fin will, and muſt be bitterneſs in the end; but 
like a ſot in a tavern, firſt drinks himſelf drunk, 

and then forgets that there is a reckoning to 
be paid, 

Such an one, the devil accounts he has faſt 
enough; and for that cauſe, none ſhall ſo ſtu- 
diouſly endeavour to promote a man's quiet 
and ſucceſs in ſin, as he, who at preſent tempts 
him to it, and will hereafter torment him for 
it. For the devil defires not that the finner 
ſhould feel any trouble for fin, till he comes to 
feel it for good and all in that place, which is 
deſigned only for - payment, and wot amend- 
ment; and where all that he can do or ſuffer 
to eternal ages, can contribute nothing to his 
releaſe, And therefore, that the finner may 


ſeep 
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ſeep an foundly in his fin, the devil will be 
fure to make his bed t enough. It is ſaid of 


the Spaniard, that there are two things much 


| accounted of, and deſired by many in the 


| world, which yet he heartily wiſhes his ene- 


my; one is, that if he be a gameſter, he may 


win; the other, that if he be a courter of wo- 


men, he may obtain his deſires; for that he 
knows well enough, that either of theſe courſes 
will, in all likelihood, prove his undoing at 
long run. In like manner, when the devil has 


the management of a ſinner, he will ſpread his 


wing over him ſo, that he ſhall never be alarm- 
ed with dangers, difgraces, and other calamitous 
effects of fin, (if the officious tempter can ward 


chem off) but ſhall purſue his vice with caſe, 


ſafety, and reputation. 
And while the ſinner can do lo, ſuch is the 


proneneſs of man by nature to deceive himſelf 


in a thing which he paſſionately deſres, that 
having thus acquitted himſelf to himſelf, he 


takes it for granted, that God will acquit him 
too; and like our late ſan;fied, and ſince juſti- 


fied rebels, concludes, that God and he (for- 


ſooth) are ſtill of a mind: In Eccliſ viii. 11. 
Becauſe ( fays the wiſe man) ſentence againſt an 


evil work is not executed Jpeedily, therefore the 


beart of the ſons of men is fully ſet in them to do 
evil. Here he gives us an account of the ſerret 
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; reaſoning of moſt ſinners Hearts; namely, that 
becauſe God does not confound them in the 
very act of fin, by ſome immediate judgment, 
| therefore they reſolve upon a more audacious 


progreſs in it; and fo ſing Agag's requiem to 
themſelves, That furely the bitterneſs of death is 
faſt: But much ſurer will ſuch find it, that 
no man's being paſt fear, makes him paſt fee/- 
ing too; nor that the diſtance of an evi abates 
the certainty of it. And yet, the great knower 
| of hearts aſcribes mens reſolution to fin to ſuch 
| reaſonings as. theſe, (as ſottiſn and abſurd as 
| they are ;) fo that in Pſal. I. having reckoned 
up ſeveral flagitious practices, he adds, in ver. 
| 21. Theſe things haſt thou done, and T kept fl 
1 lence, and thou thoughteſt that I was altogether 
| fuch an one as thyſelf. God's filence (it ſeems) 
E paſſes with ſuch for his conſent, and his not at- 
| tacking the guilty wretch by a preſent execu- 
| tion, makes him conclude, that heaven has 
paſſed an act of Oblivion upon all his rogue- 
| Ties, fo that henceforth he ſhall live and die a 
5 indenmiſted villain, and hrs fin never 
find him out. In which caſe, certainly for a 
| famer thus to preſume 0 abſohve himſelf from 
his own fins, is itſelf a greater ſin than any of 
thoſe which he can pretend to abſolye himſelf 
| from, * 


4 A 
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2. A ſecond ground, upon which men are apt 
to perſuade themſelves, that they ſhall eſcape 


the ſtroke of divine juſtice for their fins, is 


their obſervation of the great and flouriſhing 
condition of ſome of the topping ſinners of the 
world. They have ſeen perjury and murder 
neſtle themſelves into a throne, live triumphant, 
and die peaceably ; and this makes them que- 
ſtion whether God will ever concern himſelf 
to revenge that hereafter, which he ſeems fo 
much to connive at, and countenance here; e- 
ſpecially, ſince men are ſo generally apt to judge 
of things and perſons according to the preſent 
face and appearance of them; that they make 
the preſent, the ſole meaſure of the future, 
guide their hopes and their fears by what they 
actually ſee and feel; and in a word, make their 


outward ſenſes the rule and 2 of ae. in- 


moſt ratiocinations. 5 

For could we hear the er ae of moſt 
mens thoughts, we ſhould hear them making 
ſuch kind of anficers and replies to the checks 


of conſcience diſſuading them from fin, and 
laying the danger of it before them, as theſc : 


Pray, what miſchief befell ſuch an oppreſſor, 
ſuch a Zyrant, or ſuch a rebel? And who, paſ- 
fed his life with more affluence and jollity, than 
ſuch an Epicure ſuch a money-monger, fuch a tal. 
| ty-broker, and cheater of the pub/ick? And have 
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| not ſome dexterous accomptants got eſtates, and 
| made their fortunes, by a clever ſtroke or two 
of their pen? And by a /feilful miſtake; wrote 
| themſelves forty or fifty thouſand pounds richer 
| than they were before, in a trice ? And did not 
that diſcreet Roman Verres, lighting into a weal- 
E thy province, plunder and carry off from thence 
| enough to ſerve himſelf, his friends, and his 
| judges too? And why may not others, «whoſe 
| parts lie the ſame way, follow ſuch lucky ex- 
| amples? And the thriving hypocrites of the pre- 
| fent age find as fair quarter from God and 
| man, as any of the former? With ſuch confi- 
| derations as theſe, (if they may be called fo) 
men commonly arm themſelves againſt all the 
| threatnings of the divine judgments ; and think 
that, in the ſtrength of them, they can warrant 
the moſt- reſolute purſuit of their vices for ſafe 
and rational. 'They ſee not the ſmoke of the 
bottomleſs pit, and ſo dread not the fire. 
Flouriſhing ſinners are indeed plauſible ar- 
guments to induce men to fin: But, thanks 
be to God, that for a ſinner to ſpend and end 
bis days flouriſhing, is a privilege allowed by 
him to very few; and thoſe only fuch, as are 
likely to be much wer in the other world, 
than ever they were high in this. But, 
3. As we have ſhewn how mightily men are 
heartened on to their ſins, by the ſucceſsful ex- 
| Vor. IV. 1 ample s 
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amples of others, as bad as themſelves, or per- 
haps worſe ; fo the next ground, upon which 
ſuch are wont to promiſe themſelves ſecurity, 
both from the diſcovery and puniſhment of 
their fins, is the opinion which they have of 
Zbzir own ſingular art and cunning to conceal 
them from the 4nowledge, or, at leaſt, of their 
fower to reſcue them from the juriſdiction of | 
any earthly udge. The eye of man, they 
know, 1s but of a weak fight, and a ſhort 
reach; fo that he neither ſees in the dark, nor 
pierces into the cabnet-counct, and corner prac- 
tices of his neighbours; and therefore, theſe 
fens of darkneſs, who love to work, as well as 
walk in the dart, doubt not, but to contrive 
and caſt the commiſſion of their villanies under 
ſuch ſure coverts of ſecrecy, that they ſhall be 
able to laugh at all zzudges and witneſſes, and 
defy the inſpection of the moſt curious and ex- 
act enquirers. And this makes them proceed 
to fin with ſuch bravedees in their hearts as 
theſe : Who ſhall ever ſee, or hear, or know 
what I do? The en itſelf, the eye of the world, 
ſhall never be conſcious to my actions; even 

; the light and the day ſhall be ſtrangers to my 
| retirements. So that, unleſs the ſtones I tread 
upon, cry out againſt me, and the beam out of 
the wall accuſe, and my own cloaths arrazg/ 


me, I fear no . This is the language, 
theſe 
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theſe the inward boaſts of ſecret or rachel el 
befcoled ſinners. 


But now, what if ſuch ſtrange things as 


' theſe ſhould ſometimes come to paſs? And it 


ſhould ſo fall out, (as it will appear by and by) 


| that even theſe dumb, inanimate things are 
WW ſometimes unaccountably enabled to clamour 


and depoſe againſt the guilty wretch ; fo that, 
to the amazement of the world, he is drawn 


| forth into public view out of all his lurking 


holes, and pavilions of darkneſs? Why then, 


upon ſuch ſurprizing accidents as theſe, ſome 


have yet a farther aſy/um to fly to, and reckon 


that their power and intereſt ſhall protect them; 


and ſo ſecure the ſinner, notwithſtanding the 
diſcovery of the fin. And the truth is, if mat- 
ters ſtand ſo with them, that the Height of their 
condition equals the height of their crimes, what 
care ſuch ungodly great ones, whether or no 


| their fins are 4nown, ſo long as their perſons 
muſt not be touched? No, ſo far are ſuch from 


excuſing or covering their lawleſs practices, that 
they chooſe rather to own and wear them in the 
eye of the world, as badges of their power, and 
marks of ſuch a greatneſs, as has {et itſelf above 


the reach of either /hame or fear; even trea- 


ſon itſelf dreads not a diſcovery, if the over- 
grown traytor be but mighty enough to bear 


it out; but it ſhall walk abroad openly, and 


Ls. look 
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look the world in the face undauntedly, with. 
all the conſciouſneſs of a clamorous guilt, and 
yet with the confidence of innocence itlelf, For 
we muſt know, that it is not mere guilt, but 
guilt weak and diſarmed, which expoſes an of- 
fender to the merits of his offence ; they are 
only the mmorum gentium malefict, malefattors 
of a lower form, who break the law, and are 
hanged for it. Whereas, let a crime be never 
ſo foul, and ſo notorious, yet if the wary cr:- 
#:inal has ſo armed and encompaſſed himſelf 
with Friends and money, as to ſtave off all ap- 
proaches of zu/tice, howſoever his in may find 
him out, yet he perſuades himſelf, that his pu- 
niſhment cannot; and that is as much as he 
cares for. For a man's debts will never fright 
him, if the officer dares not arreſt him; and 
he will hardly fear breaking the law, who 
 -knows that he can frample upon it too. But, 
4. The fourth and laſt ground (which I ſhall 


mention) of mens promiſing themſelves ſecuri- 


ty from the puniſhment of their ſins, is a ſtrong 


preſumption, that they ſhall be able to repent, 
and make their peace with God when they pleaſe; 
and this, they fully reckon, will keep them 
ſafe, and effectually ſhut the door againſt their 
utmeft fears, as being a reach beyond them all. 
For let a man be never ſo deeply poſſeſſed with 


a belief of God's % in-revenging juſtice, never ſo 
much 
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much perſuaded, that all the wrath, which 
the curſe f, the law can threaten or inflict, 13 
moſt certainly entailed, not upon fin only in 
general, but alſo upon his own fin in particu- 
lar; nay, let damnation be always preſent to 
his thoughts, and the fire of hell continually 
flaming in his apprehenſions; yet all this ſhall 
not be able to take him off from his reſolu- 
tion to ſin, and his confidence of eſcape, be- 
cauſe he has an argument in reſerve, which 
he thinks will anſwer all, to wit, an Her- 
| repentance. For if this ſhall interpoſe between 
the commiſſion of fin, and the puniſhment of it, 
| he concludes, upon the ſtock of all God's pro- 
| miſes to the penitent, that he is paſt danger; 
| and conſequently, has outwitted the law and 
the curſe, and ſo ſtands rectus in curid, in ſpite 
of all the threatnings of death and — 
And as he thus reckons that repentance will 
ſecure him, ſo he doubts not but he can com- 
mand that when he will; as, according to the 
doctrine of Pelagius and his modern admired 


followers, he certainly may ; repentance in their 


divinity being a work entirely in the power of 
the ſinner's will. So that now the ſinner's main 
buſineſs muſt be to time his repentance artifi- 
cially, and to retreat opportunely before the 
hand of vengeance be actually upon him: 


And if he can but prevent, and be too nimble 
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for that; why then, he comes off clear and ſuc- 
ceſsful, with flying colours, having enjoyed the 
pleaſures and advantages of his fin, without en- 
during any thing of the /nart, or fad conſe- 
quences of the fame. 

But now, how wretched an inference this is, 
for any man to form to himſelf, and thereby 
to mock and defy heaven ! and yet how deep 
it lies in the hearts of moſt ſinners, may eaſi- 
ly be obſerved by men of ſenſe ; and will be 
ſadly rued by ſuch as are not ſo, when it is 
too late. For this is manifeſtly the great fort 
and caſtle, the citadel and ſtrong tower, which 
the ſoul has built to itſelf, to repair to, when- 
ſoever it has a mind to fin both with delight 
and ſecurity too. And were it not for this, it 
would be impoſſible for any conſidering man 
to ſatisfy himſelf in his continuance in any 
known fin for one moment. For he could not, 
with any conſiſtence with that mighty over- 
ruling principle of jelf-prefervation, commit a 
ſin, if he aſſuredly knew or believed that he 
ſhould be damned for it ; which yet, ſince the 
infinitely juſt and true God has moſt perempto- 
rily decreed and threatned, unleſs repentance 
ſhall intervene, it is evident, that his whole re- 
fuge mult lie in the intervention of that; which 
alſo he perſuades himſelf, ſhall, in due time, 


ſtep in between him and the fatal blow, And 
this 


— | 
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this very conſideration utterly evacuates the ter- 
rifying force of the divine threatning ; and by 
promiſing the ſinner a fair ſue of things, both 


| here and hereafter, makes the poor ſe/f-deluding 


and deluded creature conclude, that bis fir ſhall 
never find him ot. 

And thus having ſhewn ſome of thoſe fall:- 
cious grounds, upon which men uſe to build 
their confidence of the concealment, or at leaſt 
of the 7mpunity of their fins; I proceed now 
to the 


HI. And oft general head, at firſt propoſed 
by us: Which was, to fhew the vanity of fuch 
a confidence, by declaring thoſe ſeveral ways, by 
which, in the iſſue, it comes certainly to be de- 
feated; and that both with reference to His 
World, and the next. And, 

1. For this world; there are various ways, 
by which it comes to be diſappointed here: 
As, 

(I.) The very confidence 1tjelf of ſecrecy, is a 
direct and natural cauſe of the ſinner's dr/covery. 
For confidence in ſuch caſes cauſes a frequent 
repetition of the fame action; and if a man 
does a thing frequently, it is odds, but ſome 
time or other he is diſcovered : For by this he 
ſubjects himſelf to ſo many more accidents ; 


every one of which may poſſibly OY him. 
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He who has eſcaped in many battles, has yet 
been killed in the iſſue ; and by playing too 
often at the mouth of death, has been ſnapped 
by it at laſt. 
"Add to this, that confidence makes a man ven- 
turous, and venturouſneſs caſts him into the 
high road of danger, and the very arms of de- 
ſtruction. For while a man ventures, he pro- 
perly ſhuts the eyes of his reaſon, And he, 
who ſhuts his own eyes, lies ſo much the more 
open to thoſe of other men, 


(2.) There is ſometimes a ſtrange, providen- 


tial concurrence of unuſual, unlikely accidents, 
for the diſcoyery of great fins; a villany com- 
mitted perhaps but ence in an age, comes ſome- 
times to be found out alſo by ſuch an accident, 
as ſcarce happens above once in an age. For 
there are ſome fins more immediately invading 


the great in tereſts of ſociety, government and 


religion; which providence ſety itſelf in a more 
peculiar manner to detect, and bring to light, 
in ſpite of all the coverings which art or power 
Can caſt Over them: Such as are murder, Pei 
jury, and /acrilege (all of them accounted fins 
of the fouleſt guilt before forty one, but marks 
of regeneration with many ever ſince :) And 
more particularly for murder; in what a 
ſtrange, ſtupendous manner does providence 
oftentimes trace it out; though concealed with 
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all the cloſeneſs, which guilt and ſez/l, and the 
legerdemain of a well Packed and paid jury can 
ſecure it by? | 

Such ſmall, ſuch contemptible, and almoſt un- 
obſervable hints have ſometimes unravell'd and 
thrown open the myſterious contexture of the 
deepeſt-laid villanies, and delivered the mur- 
derer into the hands of juſtice, by means, which 
ſeemed almoſt as much above nature, as the fin 


committed was againſt it. 
And the like inſtances might be given in 
many other crying ſins, which ſometimes cry 


ſo long, and ſo loud too, that they come at 


length to be /een, as well as heard, and to alarm 
the earth, as well as pierce heaven. Curſe not 
the king, no not in thy heart, (ſays the wiſe man, 
in Eccleſ. x. 20.) For a bird in the air ſhall 
carry the voice, and that which hath wings ſhall 
tell the matter : Though ſome, I confeſs, are 
of opinion, that ſuch as have no wings, are 
much nimbler and quicker in carrying and tel- 
ling theſe matters, than ſuch as have. But to 
keep to theſe remarkable words now before 
us ; if the bird upon the houſe-top (as the text 
ſeems to intimate) ſhall be able (in ſuch a caſe 
as this) to tell what is done or 2wh:/pered with- 


in the houſe ; and theſe inhabitants of the air 


ſhall have keys to our chambers, and our clo- 
lets, nay, and to our very hearts too; how 
1 Can. 
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ean there be ſuch a thing in the world as ſerre- 
cy? (As the truth is, ſetting aſide all Fropes and 
hyperboles, there is but very little :) And then, 
if ſuch inſormers as theſe find out the reaſon, 
we may be ſure, that the rregſon itſelf will not 
Fail to find out the fraytor. 

For let a criminal ſeem never fo fafe in his 
own thoughts, and in the thoughts of all about 


im, yet ſtill he muſt know, that the juſtice of 


God has him in chace, and will one day ſhew, 
that it never hunts ſurer, than when the poli- 
ticians of the world think it zpor d cold ſcont. 


For how many ſtrange, intricate, and perplex- 


ed villanies have been ript up, and ſpread far 
and near, which the ſubtle actors of them, both 
before, and in, and after the commiſſion, ful- 
ly believed, could not poſſi bly be diſcovered ? 
Whereas on the contrary, it is moſt certain, 
that no man, though never ſo crafty and ſaga- 
cious, can propoſe to himſelf ſuch great wrlike- 
lihoods for the diſcovery of any action, but o- 
thers, altogether as crafty, have actually failed, 
and miſcartied under the very ſame, or greater. 
And therefore the P/almi?, moſt appoſitely 


to our preſent purpoſe, obſerves, P/al. xxxvi. 2. 


That the finner flatters himſelf in his own eyes, 
zill his iniquity be found out: That's the iſſue; 


and no wonder, if ſuch « practice comes to 


ſuch an end, | 
: For 
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For | whoſoever flatters himſelf, cheats and 
betrays himſelf by falſe reaſonings; and by not 
dealing clearly and impartially with himſelf, 
but grounding his preſumption of ſecrecy upon 
arguments repreſented to him much firmer and 
ſtronger, than his own experience, ſeverely 
judging, would allow them to be. For, if 
ſuch an one finds an accident highly inproba- 
ble, he will preſently ferew it up, from thence, 
to 7mpo//ible, and then conclude, that in ſo vaſt 
a number of contingencies, one of a million ſhall 
never hit his caſe. And very probably it may 
not. But what if it ſhould ? Why then, one 
ſuch unlucky event will fully pay the reckoning 
for all former eſcapes? and one treaſon or felo- 
ny diſcovered, will as certainly bring his neck 
to the block or the halter, as a thouſand, 
were they all of them crowded together into 
one and the ſame indictment againſt him. 

(3.) God ſometimes mates one ſin the means 
of diſcovering another : It often falling out with 
two wices, as with two thieves or rogues ; of 
whom it is hard to fay, which is worſe, and 
yet one of them may ſerve well enongh to be- 
tray and find out the other. How many have 
by their drunkenneſs diſcloſed their thefts, their 
luſts, and murders, which might have been bu- 


ried in perpetual filence, had not the ſottiſh | 


committers of them buried their reaſon in their 
1 cups ? 
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cups ? For the tongue is then got looſe from its 
obedience to reaſon, and commanded at all 
adventures by the fumes of a diſtemper'd brain, 
and a roving imagination; and fo preſently 
pours forth whatſoever they ſhall ſuggeſt to it 
ſometimes caſting away life, fortune, reputa- 
tion, and all in a breath. 
And how does the confident ſinner know, 
but the grace of God, which he has fo often 
affronted and abuſed, may ſome time or other 
deſert, and give him up to the ſordid tempta- 
tions of the jug, and the bottle, which ſhall make 
the doors of his heart fly open; and cauſe his 
. own tongue to give in evidence againſt him, for 
all the villanies which had lain ſo long heaped 
1b, and concealed in his guilty breaſt ? For 
let no man think, that he has the ſecrets of 
his own mind in his own power, while he has 
not himſelf ſo; as it is moſt certain, that he 
has not, who is actually under a debauch : For 
this confounds, and turns all the faculties of 


the ſoul topſy-turvy ; like a ſtorm toſſing and 


troubling the ſea, till it makes all the foul, 
black ſtuff, which lay at the bottom, ta ſwim ; 
and roll upon the top. 


In like manner, the drunken man's — 


floats upon his lips, and his inmoſt 7houghts 
proclaim, and write themſelves upon his fore- 


bead; and therefore, as it is an uſual, and in- 
deed 
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| deed a very rational ſaying, That a har ought 
| to have a good memory; ſo upon the like ac- 
| count, à perſon of great guilt, ought to be alſo 
a perſon of great ſobriety ; leſt otherwiſe his 
very ſoul ſhould, ſome time or other, chance 
to be poured out with his liquor: For common- 
ly the fame hand which pierces the veſſel, 
broaches the heart alſo, and it is no ſtrange, 
| nor unuſual paſſage from the tavern to the 
| jail. e 
(.) God ſometi mes infatuates, and ſtrikes the 

ſinner with frenzy, and ſuch a diſtraction, as 
cauſes him to reveal all his hidden baſeneſs; 
and to b/ab out ſuch truths, as will be ſure to 
be revenged upon him who ſpeaks them. In 
a word, God blaſts, and takes away his un- 
derſtanding, for having uſed it ſo much to the 
diſhonour of him who gave it; and delivers 
him over to a ſort of madneſs, too black and. 
criminal to be allowed any refuge in Bedlam. 
And for this, there have been ſeveral fearful in- 
ſtances of ſuch wretched contemners of heaven, 
as having, for many years, outfaced all the 
world, both about them, and above them too, 
with a ſolemn look, and a demure countenance, 
have yet, at length, had their loathſome inſide 
turned outwards, and been made an abhorred 
ſpectacle to men and angels. For it is but juſt 
with God, when men have debauched their 

con- 
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 conſeiences, to bereave them of their ſenſes alſo, in 
and to diſturb, and diſarm their reaſon fo, as 1 
to diſable it from ſtanding upon its guard, even 8. 
by that laſt and loweſt fort of jelf-defence, the ſo 
keeping of its own counſel; for no chains will . ſo 


hold a mad man's tongue, no fetters can reſtrain WW v 
the ramble of his diſcourſe, nor bind any one 

' faculty of his ſoul or body to its good behaviour: be 
But all that is within him, is promiſcuouſly m 
thrown out; and his credit, with all that is H 
dear to him, is at the mercy of this unruly | rel 


member, (as S. Fames calls it) which, in the pre- to1 
ſent caſe, has zo mercy upon him, whom it be- 
longs to; nor any thing to govern it, but a 
violent, frantick humour, wholly unable to 
govern itſelf. 

(F.) God ſometimes lets looſe the ſinner's con- 
ſcience upon him, filling it with ſuch horror 
for ſin, as renders it utterly unable to hear the 
burden it labours under, without PRI, or 
rather proclaiming it to the world. 

For ſome ſorts of fin there are, which will 
lie burning and boiling in the ſinner's breaft, 
like a kind of Veſuwius, or fire pent up in the 
bowels of the earth; which yet muft, and will, 
(in ſpite of all obſtacles) force its way out of 
it at length; and thus, in ſome caſes of fin, 
the anguiſh of the mind grows ſo exceeding 
fierce and intolerable, that it finds no reſt with- 


in 
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in itſelf, but is even ready to bunt, till it is de- 

livered of the ſwelling ſecret it labours with: 

Such kind of guilt being to the conſcience, like 

ſome offenfive meats to the ſtomach, which no 

ſooner takes them in, but it is in pain and tra- 
vail, till it throws them out again, 

Who knows the force, the power, and the 
remorſleſs rage of conſcience, when God com 
miſſions it to call the ſinner to an account? 

How ſtrangely it will t and winnow: all his 

retirements? How terribly it will wring and 

torture him, till it has bolted out the Hidden 

guilt, which it was in ſearch of? Al which is 

ſo mighty an argument of the prerogative of 

| God over mens hearts, that no algfaclor can 

be accounted free, though in his own keeping. 

| nor any one concealed, though never ſo much 

out of fight ; for ſtill God has his ſerjeant, or 

officer in the finner's breaſt ; who will be ſure 

to attack him, as ſoon as ever the great judge 

ſhall but give the word: An officer ſo ſtrictly 

| true to his truſt, that he is neither to be H- 

| ned, nor fweetned ; neither to be begged, nor 

; bought off ; nor conſequently, in a word, fit to 

|; be of the jury, when a rich, or potent male 

; factor comes to be tried, in hopes to be brought 

off. he 

f And this alſo ſhews the great importance and 

; Wi/dom of that advice of Pythagoras, namely, 

; | | that 
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that every man, when he 1s about to do a wicked 
action, ſhould, above all things in the worll, 
fand in awe of himſelf, and dread the witneſs 
within him; who fits there as a ſpy over all 
his actions, and will be ſure, one day or other, 
to accuſe him 7o himſelf; and perhaps put him 
upon ſuch a rack, as ſhall make him accuſe 
himſelf zo others too. 


For this is no new thing, but an old experi- MW mz 
mented caſe ; there having been ſeveral in the bir 
world; whoſe conſcience has been ſo much me 
too hard for them, that it has compelled them 
to diſcloſe a villanous fact, even with the g:bber the 
and the halter ſet before their eyes; and to but 
confeſs their guilt, though they ſaw certain Ane 
and immediate death the reward of that con- Co 
Jeffion. ed, 

But moſt commonly has conſcrence this dit- bold 
mal effect upon great ſinners, at their depar- of 2 


ture out of this world; at which time, ſome 
feel themſelves ſo horribly fung with the guilty 
ſenſe of ſome jrightful fin, that they cannot 
die with any tolerable peace, till they have re- 
vealed it; finding it ſome ſmall relief (it ſeems) 
and eaſement of their had, to leave the know- 
ledge of their ſin behind them, though they 
carry the guilt of it along with them. 

(6.) And laftly, God ſometimes takes the works 


of _—_— upon himſelf, and Immediately, 
with 


1 


diſeaſe, (which will hardly be thought the got, 


| whatſoever it may be called) and ſometimes a- 
| gain, he ſtrangely blaſts him in his name, fa- 
| mily, or eſtate, ſo that all about him ſtand a- 


mazed at the blow); but God and the /inner 


| himſelf know well enough the reaſon, and the 
meaning of it too. 


Juſtice, we know,, uſes to be pictured Hind, and 


therefore it finds out the ſinner, not with its eyes, 


but with its Hands; not by ſeeing, but by friking < 
| And it is the honour of the great attribute of 
| God's juſtice, which he thinks ſo much concern- 
ed, to give ſome pledge or ſpecimen of itſelf upon 


bold finners in this world; and ſo to aſſure them 


| of a full payment hereafter, by paying them 


lomething in the way of earneſt here. 
And the truth is, many and marvellous haye 
been the inſtances of God's dealing in this 


manner, both with cities and whole nations. 


For when a guilt has ſpread itſelf fo far, as to 
become national, and grown to ſuch a bulk, as 
to be too hig for all controul of law; ſo that 


there ſcems to be a diſpute, whether God or fin 
goyerns the world; ſurely it is then high time 


for God to do bis own work with his own 
Vor. IV, M hand, 
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with His own arm, repays the ſinner, by ſome 
notable judgment from heaven: Sometimes, 
perhaps, he ſtrikes him dead ſuddenly; and 


| ſometimes he ſmites him with ſome loathſome 
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hand, and to aſſert his prerogative againſt the f 
 2npudent defiers of it, by ſomething every whit iſ for 


as ſignal and national, as the provocation given, * 
whether it be by War, plague, or fire, (all b 
which we have been viſited with, though nei- WM wi 
ther corrected, nor changed by ;) and to let the Bu 
common nuſances of the age, the profeſſed e- bea 
nemies of virtue and religion, and the very | all 
blits and ſcandal of human nature itſelf know, Pel 
that there {till remains upon them a faming 0 
guilt to account for, and a dreadful judge to ſha 
account to. | . | grc 
And thus I have gone over ſeveral of thoſe thi 
ways by which a man's /in overtakes and finds ſtil 
him out in this world; As firſt, the very con- 0 
fidence itſelf of ſecrecy, is a direct and natural me 
cauſe of the ſinner's d;/eovery. Secondly, There For 
is ſometimes a ſtrange, providential concur- the 
rence of unuſual, unlikely accidents, for the open 
bringing to light great v//lanies. Thirdly, God call 
ſometimes makes one great ſin a means to de- eg 
tect and lay open another. Fourthly, God mit 
ſometimes infatuates, and ſtrikes the ſinner with play 
frenzy, and ſuch a diftraF#iom, as makes him Sres 
reveal all his hidden gilt. Fifthly, God ſome- whi 
times lets locſe the ſinner's conſcience upon him, WOT 


ſo that he can find no reſt within himpelf, till little 
he has confeſſed and declared his ſin. Sixth- Wh, 


ly and laſtly, God ſometimes ſnites and con- 
5 Founds adv; 
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| founds him, by ſome notable, immediate judg= 
| ment from heaven. 


Theſe, I fay, are ſome of the chief ways by 


which God finds out the ſinner in this life. 
But what now, if none of all theſe ſhould 
reach his caſe, but that he carries his crimes 


| all his life cih ſely, and ends that quietly ; and 


perhaps in the eye of the world, honourably 


too; and ſo has the good luck to have his 
| ſhame caſt into, and covered under the fame 
| ground with his carcaſs ? Why yet, for all 

this, the man has not eſcaped; but his guilt 
| ſtill haunts, and follows him into the other 
| world, where there can be no longer a conceal- 
ment of it, but it muſt 7nevitably find him out. 


For as it is in Daniel, ch. vii. ver. 10. When 
the judgment ſhall be ſet, the books ſhall be alſo 
opened. Even thoſe domeſday books (as I may ſo 
call them) wherein God has kept a complete 
regiſter of all the villanies that were ever com- 
mitted againſt him, which then ſhall be diſ- 
played, and read aloud in the audience of that 
great and terrible court. The con/ideration of 
which, ſurely, may well put thoſe excellent 


words of the Apoſtle in Rom. vi. 21. with this 


little alteration of them, into our mouths, 
What fruit can we [now] have of thoſe things, 
whereof wwe ſhall [then] be aſhamed ! So, what 
MO of pleaſure, profit, or honour, can 
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the ſinner promiſe to himſelf from any fin, MW e 
which may be laid in the balance againſt that | * 
infinite and incredible weight of reproach, wich Ml e. 
which it will enen pay him home af that A J 
da = F 
Tow or, could he perſuade the mountains to cover Fae 
Him, or could he hide himſelf in the boſom o MW MW: 
the great deep, or could he wrap himſelf in the 170 
ö very darkneſs of bell; yet till his fn would gel 
fetch him out of all, and preſent him naked, Jef 
open, and defenceleſs before that fiery tribunal, WM ts 
where he mult receive the ſentence of everlaſt- ther 
ing confuſion; and where the devil himſelf WF _ 
will be fure 70 do him juſtice, as never failing 3 
to be a moſt liberal rewarder of all his pimp. * 
and vaſſals, for the fecret ſervice done him in _ 
this world. open 
And now, what is the whole foregoing diſ- |... 
courſe, but a kind of panegyrick (ſuch a mean _ 
one as it is) upon that glorious thing innocence? Ml (1... 
I fay innocence, which makes that man's face | 


ſhine in publick, whoſe actions and behaviour 
it governs in private. For the innocent perſon 
lives not under the continual torment of doubts. 
and fears, leſt he ſhould be diſcovered; for the 

_ fight is his friend, and to be ſeen and looked upon 
is his advantage: The moſt retired parts of 
his life being like zezvels ; which though indeed 
moſt commonly kept locked up in the cabinet, 
yet 
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yet are then moſt admired and valued, when 


| ſhewn, and ſet forth by the brightneſs of the 


| /un, as well as by their own. 


How poor a thing ſecrecy is to corrupt a ra- 


tional man's behaviour, has been ſufficiently 
declared already, by the ſurvey, which we have 
taken, of thoſe ſeveral ways, whereby the moſt 
| wiſe and juſt governor of the world is pleaſed to 
defeat, and befool the confidence of the ſub- 
| tileſt, and the fye/? finners. We have ſeen alſo, 
| what paper walls ſuch perſons are apt to incloſe 
| themſelves with; and how light, thin, and 
| tranſparent all their fineſt contrivances of ſe- 


crecy are; while, notwithſtanding all the pri- 


vate receſſes, and dark cloſets, which they fo 
| much truſt in, the 20/ndows of heaven are ſtill 
| open over their heads : And now, what ſhould 
| the conſideration of all this do, but every mi- 


ate of our lives remind us, / to behave our- 
(elves, as under the eye of that God, who ſees 


in ſecret, and will reward us openly? 


To whom be rendered and aſcribed, as 15 
moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and 
dominion, both now and for evermore. 
Amen. 
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| SERMON V. 
The Recompence of the Re- 


ward. 


8 


** 


HE BRE WS Xi. 24, 25, 26. 


— 5 A. 


By faith Moſes, when he came to years, 
| refuſed to be called the ſon of Pha- 
rach's daughter: Chooſing rather to 
ſuffer affliftion with the people of 
God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of fin 
for a ſeaſon. Eſteeming the reproach 
of Chriſt greater riches, than all the 
treaſures of Egypt. For he had re- 
ſpe unto the recompence of the re- 
ward. 
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HIS chapter exhibits to us a noble and 

T victorious army of ſaints, together with 

an account of thoſe heroick actions 

and exploits, which they were renowned for, 

in their ſeveral ages; and have been ſince tranſ- 
„„ mitted 
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mitted ſuch to poſterity. As, that they ſubdued 
kingdoms, wrought wonders, ſtopped the mouths 
of lions, quenched the violence of fire; and in a 
word, triumphed over the cruelleft and bitter. 
eſt perſecutions. And the great ſpring or prin- 
ciple, which (in ſpite of all their enemy's pow- 
er, and their own weakneſs) bore them up to 
theſe high atchievements, is not obſcurely inti- 
mated in the perſon of Moſes to have been @ re- 
ect to the recompence of reward. Thus (as it 
were) faſtening one hand upon the promſe, and 
turning about the da with the other. 

A due conſideration of which ground and 
motive of action in ſo great a perſon, and ſo au- 
thentick an example of ſanctity, as Moſes was, 
may juſtly make us wonder at that ſtrange pro- 
Poſition, or ratherparadox, which has, for ſo long 
a time, paſſed current with too many; name- 
ly, that a Chriftian, in all acis of duty, ought 
70 ſequeſler his mind from all reſpec to on enſuing 
reward, and to commence his obedience wholly and 
entirely upon the love of duty itſelf, abſtracted 
from all regard to any following advantages what- 
ſoever. And that to do otherwiſe, is to act as 
a /lave, and not as a ſon; a temper of mind, 
which will certainly embaſe and diſcommend 
all our ſervices to the acceptance of Almighty 
God, 

This 
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This is a glorious ſpeech, I confeſs, and to 
the Angels, to the Cherubims and Seraphims 
perhaps practicable ; whoſe natures being ſo dif- 
ferent from, and ſo much ſuperior to ours, may 
(for ought we know) have as different and ſupe- 
rior a way of acting too. But then we are to 
conſider, that even that e and ſo much ce- 
lebrated aphoriſm, which this ſſertion is ma- 
nifeſtly founded upon; to wit, that virtue 
is its cꝰανν reward, will, upon examination, be 
found true only in a limited ſenſe. That is to 
fy, in reſpect of a ſufficiency of worth in it to 
deſerve our choice, but not in reſpect of a ſuf- 
ficrency of power actually to engage our choice. 
For ſuch a ſufficiency it has not; and conſe- 
| quently, if taken in this ſenſe, and applied to 
men in their natural eſtate, though under any 
height or elevation of piety whatſoever, it is ſo 
far from being the true and refined ſenſe of the 
Goſpel, (as ſome pretend) that it is really ab- 
furd in reaſon ; and, I ſuppoſe, that to demon- 
ſtrate it not to be evangelical, there needs no o- 
ther courſe to be taken, than to prove it to be 
irrational. And this, by God's aſſiſtance, I 
ſhall endeavour to do in the following diſcourſe. 
The foundations of which, I ſhall 158 in theſe 
four previous propoſitions: 


I. That 
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I. That the Goſpel, or doctrine of Chri- 
ſtianity does not change, and much leſs deſtroy, 
or fauperſede the natural way of the ſoul's act. 
ing. 
II. That it is natural for the ſoul, in the way 
of inclination and appetite, to be moved on- 
ly by ſuch objects, as are in themſelves de- 
rable. | 

III. That as it is natural for the ſoul to be 
thus moved, only by things defirable, fo it is e- 
qually natural to it to be moved by them only 
in that degree and proportion, in which they are 
defirable : And conſequently in the 

IV. And /aft place, that whatſoever is pro- 
poſed as a motive or inducement to any ac- 
tion, ought for that reaſon to be in an higher 
degree dgſirable, and to have in it a greater fit- 
neſs to move and affect the will, than the action 
Itſelf, to which it is propoſed as @ motive. 


For, otherwiſe, it would be ſuperfluous, and 
indeed, no additional motive to it at all; foraſ- 
much as the bare action, fo conſidered, would 
be as ſtrong an argument to a man to perform 
it, as /uch a motive (being but in the ſame de- 
gree defirable) could be to induce him to it. 

No theſe four propoſitions fully weighed, 


and put together, will amount to a clear proof 
I hg 
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of that which I firſt intended to prove. For to 
le moved by rewards, belongs not to a man pro- 
perly as corrupt or depraved in his nature thro? 

the fall, but ſimply as he is 4 man; a crea- 
ture endued with the faculties of under/ftlanding 
and will : And therefore, ſince the Goſpel (as 
we have ſhewn) entrenches not upon the natu- 
ral way of the ſoul's working, it follows, that 
neither under the Goſpel can it be unlawful to 
engage in duty from a reſpect to a future recom- 
fence, And moreover, ſince it is natural to 
the will to be more moved by that, which is 
in itſelf more defirable ; and ſince that, which 
is given as a motive to any action, ought to be 
in itſelf more deſirable than that action; and 
laſtly, ſince God propoſes rewards, as ſuch. 
motives to the actions of duty and obedience, it 
roundly follows, that it is not only lawful, in 
the matter of obedience, 70 have reſpect to the 
recompence of reward, but alſo, that according to 
the natural order of human acting, the ſoul * 
ſhould have reſped to that in the firſt place; and 
then, being animated and enlivened thereby, 

would reſpect the works of "Ong and ers rag 
in the next. 

But to bring things into a narrower - com- 
paſs, and ſo both to proſecute the ſubject more 
fully, and to repreſent it more clearly; I ſhall | 
reduce what I have to ſay upon it into theſe 
two propoſitions ; I. That 
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I. That in the actions of duty, con ſideted 
barely as duty, or as morally good, and fit to be 
done, there is not a ſufficient motive to engage 


the will of man in a conſtant practice of them. 


II. That the propoſal of a reward on God's 
part, and a reſpec? had to it on man's, are cer- 
tainly neceſſary to engage men in ſuch a : courſe 
of duty and obedience, 


This propoſition naturally and unavoidably | 
iſſues from the former; and accordingly, we 
ſhall confider both of them in their order. 

1. And firſt, for the firſt of them, to wit, 


that duty confidered barely as duty, does nit | 
carry in it a ſufficient motive to engage the will 
of man in the conſtant practice fit. And this 
I ſhall endeavour to make out by theſe follow- 
ing reaſons: As 1. If in the ſoul of man its 
averſeneſs to duty be much greater and ſtronger 
than its inclination to it, then duty, conſidered 


barely in itſelf, is not ſufficient to determine 
the will of man to the conſtant performance of 


it; which, in my judgment, is an argument fo. 


forcible and clear, that one of greater force and 


clearneſs cannot well be defired. For unleſs Ha- 
fred muſt paſs for court/hip, and hoſtility for al- 


lurement, certainly that, from which the will 


7s ſo averſe, cannot be a proper means to win 
Z : upon 
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| upon it, or to get into its embraces. No! 
ſooner may the fire be attracted by the center of 


the earth, or the vine claſp about the bramble 
than any faculty of the ſoul have its inclinations 


| drawn forth by a contrary and diſtateful object. 


And then, for the ground of this argument, 
to wit, that the foul has ori ginally fuch an averſe- 
neſs to duty; this, I ſuppoſe, is but too evident 


proneneſs of man's will to all vice, that inunda- 
tion of lewdneſs, which with ſuch an unreſiſt- 


dominance has ſpread itſelf over the whole 


and ſhackles put upon us in our minority? 
What are thoſe ſeveral arts of diſcipline and e- 
ducation, thoſe early preventions, but ſo many 


pouring itſelf forth into actual enormities upon 


every occaſion? How hardly is the reſtive, | 


unruly will of man firſt tamed and broke to 


duty? How exceeding hardly are its na- 
tyre reluctancies maſtered, and ſubdued to the 


ſober rules of morality? Duty carries with it 


1grim, and a ſovere aſpet; and the very na- 


ture of it involves difficulty. And difficulty, 


endear 


to need any farther probation. For that horrid 
ed facility, or rather ſuch an uncontrouled pre- 


world, is a fad, but full eviction of this fatal 
truth, For what mean all thoſe hard reſtraints. 


banks (as it were) raiſed up to keep that ſea of 


impurity, that ſwells within our nature, from 


certainly, is no very apt thing to ingratiate or 
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endear itſelf to mens practices or affections 
Nay, ſo undeniable is the truth of this, that 
the very ſcene of virtue is laid in our natural 
averſeneſs to thin g5 excellent and praiſe-wor. 
thy. For virtue is properly a force upon ab- 

tite, the conqueſt of an inclination, and the 
powerful bending of the mind to unuſual choices, 
and preter-natural courſes: ſo that, indeed, to 
live virtuouſly, is to ſwim againſt the ſtream; 
to be above the pleaſures of ſenſe, and in a word, 
to be good in ſpite of inclination. 

And upon this account alone it is, that vir- 
tue carries ſo high a price in the world, and that 
it attracts ſuch a mighty eſteem and value, both 
to itſelf, and to him who has it, and that even 
from thoſe who have it not. For, if to lie a bed, 
to fare deliciouſly, and to flow with all ſorts of 
delight and plenty, were 70 be virtuous, there 
could be no more commendation due to a virtu- 
ous perſon, than to one who had pleaſed his pa- 
late, fed luſtily, and ſlept well. But nothing 


eaſy ever did or will draw after it either applauſe 


or admiration. No, theſe are things which 
wait only upon the painful, the active, and la- 
borious ; upon thoſe, who both do and undergo 
ſuch things, as the reſt of mankind are unwil- 


ling and afraid to meddle with; and that gives 


them fame and renown, and luſtre in the eyes of 
the world round 3 them: For to reconcile 


2 
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. eaſe and ſplendor together is impoſſible; arid not 
only the courſe of providence, but the very nature 
of things proteſts againſt it. And therefore, the 
paths of virtue muſt needs lie through craggy | 
rocks and precipices; .its very food is abſtinence ; 1 
it is cheriſhed with induſtry and ſelfdenial; it is 
exerciſed, and kept in heart, with arduous at- 
tempts, and hard ſervices ; and if it were other- 
wile, it could neither be High, nor great, nor [ 
| honourable, nor indeed ſo much as virtue, | 

But now, if this be the natural complexion 
of virtue and duty, by ſuch terrifying ſeverities 
to raiſe in the ſoul a kind of horror of it, and 
werſion to it, let this be the jr ft reaſon, why 
duty conſidered barely in itſelf, and abſtracted 
from all reward, is not ſufficient to engage men 
n the practice of it, Next to which, 

2, The ſecond reaſon, for the proof of the 
lame truth, is this, that thoſe ections and ap- 
fetites of the ſoul, which have the ſtrongeſt in- 
fuence upon it, to encline and byaſs it in all its 
choices, to wit, he Appetites belonging proper- 
ly to the ſenſitive part of man's nature, are not at 
all moved, or gratified by any. thing in duty, 
confidered barely as duty, and therefore, as ſo 
conſidered, it is not a ſufficient ative to induce 
men to the practice of it. Now this reaſon al- 
b, I conceive carries its ow evidence with it. 
For the ſoul of | man (as the preſent ſtate of na- 
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ture is) generally moves, as thoſe forementioned 
appetites and affeckions ſhall incline it; and there- 
fore, if that which thus inclines it, be not, ſome 
way or other, firſt made ſure of, all perſuaſions 
addreſſed immediately to the will itſelf, are like 
. to find but a very cold reception. 
| 1 ſhall not here inſiſt upon the diviſion of 
þ the appetites of the foul into the rational and 
ſenfitive, the ſuperior and inferior, and much 
leſs ſhall I trace them into any farther ſub-divi- 
ſions: But ſhall only obſerve, that there is one 
general, comprehenſive appetite, or rather ratio 
appetendi, common to all the particular appe- 
tites, and into which the ſeveral operations of 
each of them are reſolved; and that is, the 
great, appetite of jucunuum, or tendency of the 
whole ſoul to that which pleaſes, For whe 
ther they be properly the deſires of the rational 
Part, or the deſires and inclinations of the „- 
tive, they all concur, and meet in this, that 
they tend to, and terminare in ſotnething, that 
may pleaſe and delipht them. 

But now I have already ſhewn, that bare di- 
ty and virtue are rather attended with difficul- 
ty and hardſbip, than ſeaſoned, and ſet off with 
pleaſure ; and, for that cauſe, are commonly 
looked upon but as dry things; and conſequent- 

ly ſuch, as need to have ſomething of 7e4/ put 
imo them, by the aſſignation of a pleaſing re- 


ward ; 
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ward; which may ſo recommend, and gild 
| the bitter pill, as to reconcile it to this great 
appetite, and thereby convey, and ſlide it into 
the will, as a proper object of its choice. 

Nay, and I ſhall proceed farther, and add, 
that duty, upon theſe grounds, is then moſt ef- 
ſectually propoſed; when it is not only ſecond- 
ed with a reward, but alſo with a reward ſen- 
ly repreſented; and (fo far, as the nature of i 

the thing will bear) with all the conditions of 1 
allurement and delight ; that ſo it may be able to 
counterbalance the contrary ſuggeſtions of ſenſe, 
which beat ſo ſtrongly upon the imagination. 
Upon which account, as My/'s enforced the 
obſervation of his /aw upon the {jrachtes, by 
rewards malt ſuitable, and adapted to ſenſe ; as 1 
conſiſting of temporal promiſes ;- (though couch= 1 
ing under them, I confeſs, ſpiritual and more 
; WH fublime things; ) ſo Chriſt himſelf, though the 
it Wl ,ardsò promiſed by him to his followers were 
all of them heavenly and ſpiritual, yet he vouch- 


at 
afed-oftentimes to expreſs them, by ſuch ob- 
„ Lecds, as moſt affected the /enſe. As for inſtance: 


The enjoymemts of the other world are ſhadowed, 
th and et forth to us in the Goſpel, by drinding 
ly wine in the kingdom of heaven, Luke xxii. 18. 
t- And by the mirth and fe ne of a marriage 
ut Heft, Matth. xxii. 4. Alſo by ſitting upon 
2 _— * xix. 28. Eikewiſe by dwelling: 
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in palaces adorned with pearls and diamonds, and 
all kind of precious ſtones, Rev. xxi. 19, 20, 21. 
And laſtly, by the continual finging of triumphal 
ſongs, Rev. xi. 3. and xix. 1. All which are 
ſome of the moſt lively and exalted inſtances 
of pleaſure, that fall within the enjoyment of 
ſenſe in this world. And this way of expreſſion 
was moſt wiſely made uſe of by our Saviour, 
for that the pleaſures of the ſenſitive inferior ap- 
petites, though they are not in themſelves the 
beſt objefis, yet are certainly the beſt repreſen- 
| tations and conveyances of ſuch objects to the 
mind; ſince without ſome kind of ſenſible drefs, 
things co fine for mens apprebenfions, can never 
much work upon their /ections. 

And upon the ſame ground, we may obſerve 
alſo, that thoſe virtues are the moſt generally 
and eaſily practiſed, which do leaſt thwart, 
and oppoſe theſe appetites. As for example, vo- 
racity in ſpeaking truth; faithfulneſs in not vio- 

| lating a truſt; and juſtice in puniſhing offenders, 

| or rendring to every one his due, are much more 

frequent in the world, than temperance, fobrie- 

| ty, and chaſtity, and other ſuch virtues, as are 

properly converſant about abridging the plea- 
ſures of the ſenſes. 

So then, if this be the caſe, that the ſoul of 
= man, in all its choices, is naturally apt to be de- 
termined by pleaſure, and the ſenſitive, inferior 

appetites 


6 1 — 
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appetites (which would draw it off from duty) 


| are continually: plying it with ſuch ſuitable and 


taking pleaſures ; doubtleſs, there is no way for 
duty to prevail, and get ground of them, but 
by bidding higher, and offering the ſoul greater 
gratifications wrapped up in an eternal reward. 
For when an adverſary is ready to bribe the 
judge, and the judge is as ready to be bribed ; 


aſſuredly, there is no way ſo likely to carry the 


cauſe, as to out-bribe him. The ſenſitive part 
or princeple in all the preſſing, enticing offers 
it makes to the ſoul, muſt either be gained and 
taken off from alluring, or be conquered and 


| out=done in it. The former of which can ne- 


ver be effected, but the latter may; and that 
by no other means, than by repreſenting duty 
as cloathed with ſuch great and taking rewards, 
that the ſoul ſhall ſtand convinced, that there 
will be really a greater, and more ſatisfactory 
pleaſure in the conſequents of duty, (how hard 
ſoever it may appear at preſent) than there can 
be in the freeſt, and moſt unlimited fruition 
of the greateſt, ſenſual delights. | 
But now, ſhould we proceed upon the con- 
trary principle, requiring obedience without re- 
compence ; how /ame and ſucceſsleſs would 
every precept of the divine /aw prove, when 
us propoſed to us naked and ſtripped of all 
that may either ſtrengthen or recommend it ? 
| 4: Would 
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Would not ſuch a forlorn nokeduefs repreſent 
it, as coming rather 70 beg, than to command? 
And to atk an alws, than to impoſe @ duty? 
For ſuppoſe; that when God bids us a# and 
pray; alſtain from all the allurements of ſen- 
ſual pleaſure; deuy curſeiues; being ſinote upon 
one cbeeb, turm the other; and laſtly, chooſe 
death, rather than commit the lea known fn. 
Suppoſe, I fay, that God ſhould command us 
all theſe ſevere things, upon no other account, 
but becauſe they are excellent actions, high 
ſtrains of virtue, moſt pleaſing to Gad, and 


upon that ſcore both commanded by him, and 


to be performed by us. Certainly theſe conſi- 
derations (aotwithſtanding all the reaſon and 
truth that is in them) would yet ſtrike the will 
but very faintly: For men care not for fuffer- 
ing, while they think it is only for /ufering- 


fake. And /e {f-denial | is but a /our morſel, and 


will hardly go down without ſomething to 


fercten it; and men generally have but a 
| ſmall eppetite to pray, and. a much ſmaller to 
faft, (how great ſoever they may have after it.) 


On the contrary therefore, let us, in this caſe, 
take our mcaſures from the addreſſes made by 
our Saviour himſelf to the minds of men; 
Ble{Jed (ſays he to his diſciples) are ye, when 
men ſhall revile you, and perfecute you, and 


ſpeak all manner of evil againfi you all. ly for 


my 
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my ſake ; rejaice, and be exceeding glad. But 
why I pray ? Was it ſuch matter of joy, either 
to be pit, or trampled upon? To be aſperſed 


| by men's rangues, or cruſhed under their heels? 


No certainly, but we have a very good reaſon 
given us for all this, in the next words: Fur 
great (ſays our Saviour) is your reward in hea- 
ven, Matth. v. 12. And again, Bleſſed are 


they that mourn. But furely not for the bare 


flendi voluptas; nor for any ſuch great deſira- 


bleneſs, that there is or can be in tears or 
groans, any more than in that which cauſes 


| them. No, but for ſomething elſe, that was 
| abundantly able to make amends for all theſe 


ſadneſſes, in the 5th and 6th verſes of the fame 


chapter. For ſuch (fays our Saviour) ſhall be 


comforted : Which one word implies in it all 
the felicity and ſatisfaction that human nature 
is capable of. But now had our Saviour, in 


| defiance of all their natural mclinations, prefix 


the auſterities upon them, as the ſole and fuf- 
ficient reaſon and reward of themſelves, ſurely 
he had done like one, who neither underſtood 
the nature of man's will, nor the true arts of 
perſuaſion, And the cafe had been much the 
ſame, as if Ages, inftead of giving the Tf ae- 
lies water, had bid them quench their 7h:rf 
with the rock. Let this therefore be the ſecond 
reaſon, Why duty confidered barely as duty, and 

N 4 | ab- 
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abſtrafted from all reward, is not af cient to in. 
duce men to the practice of it. 
3. The third and laſt wt that 1 ſhall 
alledge for the fame, is this; that if duty, con- 
ſidered barely in itſelf, ought to be the fol: 
motive to duty, without any reſpect to a ſubſe- 
quent reward, then thoſe two grand affections 
of hope and fear ought to have no influence 
upon men, ſo as to move or engage them to 
the acts of duty at all. The conſequence i; 
moſt clear; becauſe the proper objects, upon 
which theſe affections are to be employed, are 
future rewards, and future puniſhments; and 
therefore, if no regard ought to be had of theſe 
in matters of duty; it will follow, that neither 
muſt thoſe affections, which are wholly con- 
verſant about rewards, have any thing to do a. 
bout duty, wherein no conſiderations of a re- 
ward ought, upon this principle, to take place, 
This, I ſay, would be the genuine, unavoids- 
ble conſequence of this doctrine. 

But now, ſhould any one venture to own 
ſuch an odd and abſurd paradox, in any of 
thoſe ſober, rational parts of Chriſtendom, which 
have not depraved their judging and diſcerning 
faculties with thoſe range, newfound, ecſtatict 
notions of religion, which ſome (who call them- 
ſelyes Chriſtians, and Chriſtians of the higbeſt 
form 700 bare in the late ſaper-ręforming age, 


taken 


IS 
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taken up amongſt us; how unnatural, or ra- 


ther indeed, how romantick would ſuch divi- 
nity appear ! For all the world acknowledges, 


| that hope and fear are the two great handles, 


by which'the will of man is to be taken hold 


| of, when we would either draw it fo duty, or 
draw it off from fin. They are the ſtrongeſt, 


and moſt efficacious means to bring ſuch things 
home to the will, as are principally apt to 


move and work upon it. And the greateſt, the 


nobleſt, and moſt renowned actions, that were 
ever atchieved upon the face of the earth, have 
firſt moved upon the ſpring of a projecting 
hope, carrying the mind above all preſent dif- 
couragements, by the prof pect of ſome glorious 
and future good. : 

And therefore 8 "wha to brin 81 men to do 
their duty heartily, and vigorouſly, and to the 
beſt advantages of Chriſtianity, ſhall cut off all 
rewards from it, and ſo remove the proper ma- 
terials which hope ſhould exert itſelf upon, does 
juſt as if a man ſhould direct another to ſhoot 
right and true, by forbidding him to take aim 
at the mark; or, as if we ſhould bring a man 


to a race, and firſt tie his /zgs faſt, or cut them 
off, and then clap him on the back, and bid 


him run. He who takes away the incitements 


toduty, daſhes the performance of duty, and 


Not the pertormance only, but the very attempt 
alſo; 
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alſo : For men do not. uſe to run, oaly that 
they may run, but that they may obtain; labour 
elf being certainly one of the worſt rewards 
of a man's pains. And therefore no wonder, 
if every exhortation to virtue has juſt fo much 
ſtrength in it, as there is in the argument 
brought to enforce it. For, if we will be but 
true to the ſirſt principles of nature, we ſhall 
find, that all arguments made uſe of to per- 
ſuade the mind of man, muſt be founded upon 
ſomething that is grateful, acceptable, and plea- 
ang to nature; and that in ſhort, is a man's 
eaſy and comfortable enjoyment of himſelf, in 
all the powers, Faculties, and Heck ions, both of 
bis foul and body. Which ſaid enjoyment in the 
hard and dry ſtrokes of duty and ſpiritual day 
labour, (as I may call it) I am fure is not to 
be found. For no man enjoys himſelf, while 
he is pending his ſpirits, and employing the 
utmoſt intention of his mind upon ſuch ob- 
jets, as as ſhall both put and keep it upon the 
| ſtretch; which yet, in the performance of duty, 
every one actually does, or at leaſt, ſhould do. 


In a ward, 4r4/omneſs in the whole courſe of 


an action, and wearinefſs after it, certainly are 

not frutian ; but the actions of bare duty are 

naturally accompanied with both. 

Let us, therefore, here once again obſerve 

the courſe taken by our Saviour himſelf, when 
he 
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| he would raiſe men up to ſomethitig ſingu lar 
and extraordinary, and above the common 


pitch of duty: As in Mark x. 21. we find, 
how he anſwered the rich young heir, enqui- 


ring of him the way to heaven. 'Go (fays he) 


and fell whatſoever thou haft, and give it all to 


the poor, Now certainly, had our Saviour ſtop- 
ped here, this had been as grinding, and as 
ſtripping a command, as cout? have well 

ed upon a man ; and might indeed have framed, 
not ſo much a command to prove, as an arti- 
fice to blow him p; not ſo much a 20%, to try 


his obedience, as a fricꝶ (like ſome oaths) to 
worm him out of his eftate. But ſurely, our 


Saviour never affected to be king of beggars, 
and much leſs fo malt men beggars, the better 
to king it over them.” Nor can we imagine, 
that he who was all +w//dom and goodneſs, would 
have fo far contradicted both, as to make it a 

2 fo give alms, and at the fame time put 
men into a condition fit only to receive them, 
or that he would have enjoined ſo great a para- 
bx in practice, as to require his followers to 
chooſe poverty merely for poverty's fake; or to 


ll their pgſſe tons, only to buy hunger and 


rags, ſcorn and contempt with the price of them, 
No; aſſuredly, the God of nature would never 
hve put a man upon any thing ſo contrary to 


the firſt principles of nature. And therefore 
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our Saviour did not require this young man here 
abſolutely to quit bis riches, but onl y to exchange 
them, and to part with leſs eſtate in poſſeſſion, 
for a greater in reverffion, with a ſmall enjoy. 
ment for a vaſt hope, in thoſe followin g words; 
Do this, (ſays he) and thou. ſhalt have treafur: 
in heaven: So that he propoſed the duty in one 
word, and the reward in another. And it was 


this alone, which made our Saviour's propoſal 
(which looked ſo terribly at firſt) fair and ra- 


tional; and which, without ſuch a reward an- 


nexed to it, would, upon the ſtricteſt, and 
moſt impartial diſcourſes of reaſon and nature, 
have been thrown back as wel and intolera- 
ble. : 

And again, when our Sula ghd to 
the world the grand evangelical duty 7aking 
up the croſs; we do not find, that he made the 


meer burden of bearing it, any argument for 


the taking it up; no certainly, ſuch arguments 
might have preſſed hard upon their ſhoulders, 
but very little upon their reaſon. And there- 
fore, in Mark x. 29, 30, There is no man, 
(fays he) who bath left houſe, or brethren, or 
fifters, or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands for my ſake, and the goſpel” 's; but 
he ſhall receive an hundred fold now in this 


time, and in the world to come eternal life. 


that we ſee here the antecedent ſmoothed over, 


and 
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and recommended by the conſequent ; duty and 
reward walking hand in hand; the riches of 
| the promiſe ſtill over-matching the 71gours of 
| the precept, and (as we obſerve in the royal 
| diadems of Chriſtian kings) the croſs 5and the 


crown put together, 
But above all, the example of the great au- 


E thor and finiſber of our faith himſelf will put 


the point here before us paſt all diſpute. For 


| are not his enduring the croſs, and deſpi/ing the 


ſhame, (and this latter as terrible a crucifixion 
to the mind, as the other could be to the body) 
both of them reſolved into the joy that was ſet 
before bim? Hebr. xii. 2. And did not our 
Saviour teach us by his example, as well as by 
his precept ? At leaſt fo far, that what he did, 
was certainly lawful to be done; though, by 
reaſon of the immenſe diſparity of his condi- 
tion and ours, not always neceſſary for us to 
do. But however, as to the caſe now ſpoken 
of, it was manifeſtly the ſubſequent joy which 
baffled and diſarmed the preſent pain, and the 
proſpect of a glorious immortality, which car- 
ned him triumphant through all thoſe agonies, 
which bare mortality muſt otherwiſe have ſunk 
under, | 
It has been obſerved, and that with great 

wit and reaſon, that in all encounters of dange- 
rous and dreadful iſſue, it is fill the eye -ohich” 

| 15 
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7s firſt overcome; and Gs ſo, preſently ſpreadg 
a terror throughout the whole man: Accord- 
ingly, on the contrary, where the eye is em- 
| boldned with the encouraging view of ſome 
vaſt enjoyment preſfing cloſe upon the heels of 
a preſent ſuffering, it diffuſes ſuch a-noble bra- 
very and courage into all the faculties, both of 
ſoul and body, as makes them overlook all 
dangers ; and by overlooking, conquer and get 
above them. In a word, let us ſo eye the 
great captain of our ſalvation as to reſt aſſured 
af this, that, whereſoever he went before, it is 
both our ortailege, and our ſafety 0 follow; and 
that his example alone is enough both to juſtify, 
and to glorify the 1 imitation. 

But to proceed; as we have ſhewn,; how our 
Saviour has ſometimes thought fit to-draw men 
to their duty by their hopes, ſo let us ſee, in 
the next place, how he ſometimes alſo, drives 
them to it by their fears. Fear not thoſe (ſays 
he). who can but kill the body, but fear himwho | 
is able to deſtroy both foul and body in hell, 
Matth. x. 28. And again, in Luke xit. 5. he 
enforces the ſame words with this emphatical | 
repetition ; Xa I ſay unto you fear him. But 
now, if the fear of hell influencing a man ei- 
ther to the practice of duty, or the avoidance 
of ſin, were „ to hell, (as: ſome 


with equal e . ow 
c 
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ed) ſurely; our Saviour took the moſt prepoſ- 
terous courſe that could be, to preſcribe the fur 
of bell, as the ſureſt means to eſcape it. For 
how can there be any ſuch thing 41 Jeng from | 
the wrath to come, if fear, which is the only 
thing that can make men five, ſhall betray them 
into that which they flee from 
But farther, to deſcend from the method 
uſed by Chriſt himſelf to that made uſe: of by 
his Apoſtles. What means St. Peter, to put 
men upon paſſing the time of their ſojourning 
here in fear? 1 Pet. i. 17. And 8. Paul, to 
preſs men upon working out their ſakuation with 
fear and trembling ? Phil. ii. 12. For fear 
and trembling are certainly very ſenſleſs things, 
where a man is not at all the better for them. 
But theſe experienced guides (it ſeems) very well 
knew how impoſſible it was, where the con- 
cern was infinite and unſpeakable, and the dan- 
ger equal, for any man of ſenſe and reaſon to 
ſhake off his fears, and retain his wits tod. 
And therefore, to me it ſeems none of the 
ſmalleſt arguments againſt the modern whim- 
fy, which we are now oppoſing, that both in 
the language of the old teſtament and the new, 
the whole buſineſs of religion is ſtill compre- 
hended and ſummed up in this one great thing, 
the fear of God. For this we may affure our- 
_— of, that he who fears as he ſhould do in 
p this 
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foe in the next. 
And now laſtly, to ſet off the foregoing au- 


thorities with the manifeſt reaſon of the thing 
ztſelf : It is, doubtleſs, one of the greateſt ab- 


of man, to imagine, that God, who has caſt 
the buſineſs of man's falvation into ſo large a 
compats, as to ſhare out to every other faculty 
and affection of the ſoul its due part and pro- 
portion in this great work, ſhould yet wholly 
diſintereſt thoſe two noble leading affections of 
hope and fear, from having any thing to do in 
the ſame. For muſt theſe only lie idle and 


mind are employed and taken up? And has 
Sad ſomething for vs to love, and ſomething 7» 
Hate, but in the whole buſineſs of religion, no- 
thing for us 70 hope for, and nothing fo fear ? 
Which ſurely he has not, if it be abſolutely 
unlawful for men under the goſpel, in any re- 
ligious performance, to act with an eye to 4 


aſſertion, to wit, that duty, con/idered barely as 
duty, ought to be the ſole motive to the practice 
of it, brings us under a neceſſity of aſſerting 
alſo, that hope and fear ought not at all to in- 


| 5 Auence men in the matter of duty; which yet 
| 


| is moſt abſurd : And fince nothing that is 6. 
| | 1 . far 4 


_ — 


this world, ſhall have ne either to fear or 


ſurdities, that can well fall within the thoughts 


fallow, while all the other affections of the 


future recompence. And therefore, ſince this 


a. 


— 
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| furd or falſe, can, by genuine and juſt conſe- 


| quence, iſſue Gon what 7s true; it follows, 


that the former aſſertion, or poſition from 
which this latter is A is moſt falſe and 
irrational. Which was the thing to be proved. 


| And ſo 


I proceed to anſwer 40 oljetiions as may 
with any colour of argument be alledged in 
oppoſition to the doctrine hitherto laid down 
and defended by us, and ſo conclude this firſt 
re As, 

1. It may be argued, that there is a certain 


umplacency and ſerentty of mind attending the 


performance of actions pious and virtuous, and 
a kind of horror or remorſe that follows the ne- 
glect of them, or the doing of the quite con- 
trary ; the conſideration of which alone, ſet- 

ting aſide all farther hopes of a future reward, 
may be a ſufficient argument to enforce the prac- 
tice of duty upon any ſober, rational mind. 

whatſoever. 

To this I anſwer, that this „ 20 
mind upon a man's dhing his duty on the one 
fide, and that remor/e attending his neglect of it, 
or doing the quite contrary on the other, are 
ſo far from excluding 4 reſpect to a future re- 
compence, or being a different motive from it, 
that they do really imply it, and are principally ; 
founded in it; the ſais complacency. flowing na- 

o turally 


— 
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turally from the aſſurance given a man by his 
conſcience, that the honefty and goodneſs of his 
actions ſets him free and ſafe from all that evil 
and puniſhment, which the /aw of God awards 
to the tranſgreſſors of it. And the contrary 
remorſe of mind proceeding chiefly from a dread 
of thoſe puniſhments, which a man's conſci- 
ence aſſures him, that the breach of the ſaid 
law will render the breakers of it obnoxious 
to. And that this is ſo, 1s demonſtrable. by this 
one reaſon ; that ſeveral men are differently af- 
tected, either with this complacency, or remorſe 
of mind, upon their doing the very fame action; 
and that becauſe /ome are verily perſuaded, that 
the faid action is a /in, and fo to be followed 
with the penal conſequents of /n; and others 
on the contrary, are as fully perſuaded, that it 
is-70 fin. For the better illuſtration, and proof 
of which, we muſt obſerve, that mens judg- 
ments concerning ſin, have been, and in ſeveral 
parts of the world, ſtill are very different; ſo 
that what is /n with one people or nation, is 
not always ſo with another : As for inſtance, 
ſome account drunkenneſs no fin, as many of 
the Germans; and others have had the ſame 
thoughts of heft, as the Spartans ; and of för- 
nication, as moſt of the Heathens ; and ſome 
again think, that an officious lye is no ſin, as 
the e and ans: Whereas others, on 
Va. "_ 
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the contrary, ſtand as fully p berſuaded, that all 
theſe are 11s, (as indeed 45 are, and moſt of 
them very groſs ones too) and ſuch, as unrepent- 
ed of, will aſſuredly confign over the perſons 

ilty of them to eternal puniſhment, from the 
hands of a ſin-revenging juſtice. 

But now, upon theſe two ſo different, pre- 
conceived opinions, it will, and muſt certainly 
follow, that thoſe of the latter judgment can- 
not but feel that horror and remorſe of mind 


upon the doing of theſe actions, which thoſe of 


the contrary perſuaſion, to wit, that they are 
0 fins, undoubtedly, upon the very ſame ac- 
tions, do not feel, But now, from whence can 
this be? Surely, not from the bare action it- 
elf, nor from any thing naturally adherent to 


it; foraſmuch as the action, with all that is na- 


tural to it, is the ſame in both thoſe ſorts of 
men, whoſe minds, after the doing of it, are 
ſo differently affected. And therefore, it muſt 
needs be from the di ſferent infuſions into, and 
prepoſſeſſions of men in their minority, and firſt 
education; by which ſome have been taught, 
that a ſevere puniſhment, and after-reckoning, 
belongs to ſuch and ſuch actions; and by which 
others again have been taught, that they are 
actions in themſelves indifferent, and to which 
no penalty at all is due. 


V2 „ 
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I conclude therefore, that the complacency, 
which men find, upon the performance of their 
duty, and the remorſe which they feel upon the 
neglect of it, taken abſtractedly from all conſi- 
deration of a future reward, cannot be a /uff- 
cient motive to duty; becauſe, indeed ſo taken, 
they are but a meer fiction or chimera. For 
that all ſuch complacency and remorſe are found- 
ed only upon an early perſuaſion wrought into 
mens minds of a following retribution of happi- 
neſs or miſery allotted to men hereafter, accord- 
ing to the different nature and quality of their 
actions here: And ſo much in anſwer to this 
firſt exception. But, 
2. Some again object and argue, that there 
is a dj ferent ſpirit required under the Goſpel, 
from that which was either under or before the 
Moſaick diſpenſation ; and therefore, though it 
might be lauf and allowable enough for the 
church in thoſe days, living under an nferior 
economy, in all acts of duty to have reſpect to 
the recompence of reward ; yet in times of higher, 
and more ſpiritual attainments, and under a 
Goſpel- hate, men ought wholly to act, and to 
be acted by ſuch a filial and free ſpirit, as ne- 
ver to enter upon any duty with the leaſt regard 
to an after-compenſation; this being ſervile, le- 
gal, and mercenary ; as theſe * of” perfection 
do pretend. 
: But 
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But to this alſo I anſwer, that the Ferwr/h 
church, and the church before it, may be confi- 
dered under a double character or capacity. (1.) 
As they ſuſtained the peculiar formality of a 
church ſo or ſo conſtituted. And (2.) as they 
were men, or rational creatures, as the reſt of 
mankind "Yb 

Now it muſt be confeſſed, that what belong- 
ed to them in the former capacity was undoubt- 
edly proper and peculiar to them, and fo neither 
does, nor ought to conclude the church now- 
a-days, being caſt into a different form or con- 
fitution. Nevertheleſs, what belonged to them, 
ſimply as they were men, or moral agents, equal- 
ly belongs to, and concerns the church in all 
places, and all ages of the world, and under all 
forms, models, and admin: iftratt ons whatſoever. 

But now, for any one in the works of duty, 
to proceed upon hopes of a reward, is (as I have 
already ſhewn) the reſult of a rational nature, 
endued with ſuch faculties of mind, as, accord- 
ing to their natural way of acting, eſpecially as 
the ſtate of nature now is) will hardly, or never 
be brought to apply heartily to duty, but in the 
ſtrength of ſuch motives; the very nature of 


man inclining him ch:efly, if not ſolely, to act 


upon ſuch terms and conditions; ſo that to 4 
one's duty with regard to a following recompence, 
concerns not men under any peculiar denomina- 

| W.3  $ tion 
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tion of Fews or Chriſtians, but ſimply as they are 
men. And to affirm the contrary, is a direct 
paſſing over to the hereſy and dotage of the Sad. 
ducees, who by miſtaking and perverting that 
ſaying of Zagoch, the author of their ſect and 
name, to wit, (That men ought to do virtuouſly 

without any thought of a following recompence) 
carried it to that height of irreligion, as to 
deny all rewards of happineſs or miſery in ano- 
ther world; and conſequently, a reſurrection 
to another life after this. Spch horrid and pro- 
phane inferences were drawn, or rather dragged 


by theſe hereticks from one unwary and miſun- 


derſtood expreſſion. | 

| Nevertheleſs, ſo much is, nd muſt be grant- 
ed, (and no doubt, Zadeck himſelf, if there was 
ſuch an one, never intended more) that for a 
man, in the practice of duty, to act /alely and 


entirely from a deſire of a following recompence, 


excluſroely to all Ive of the work and duty itſelf, 
is indeed ſervile and mercenary, and no ways 
ſuitable to that #:a/ temper, which ought to go- 
vern all Chriſtian minds. But then again, we 


muſt remember, that to do one's duty only for a 


reward, and not to be willing to ds it without one, 


are very different things. And if we conſider even 


Judas himſelf, it was not his carrying the bag. 


while he followed his Maſter, but his follow- 
ing his Maſter, only that he might carry the bag. 


4 9D which 
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which made him a 7hief and an hireling- For 


| otherwiſe, I cannot ſee, why he might not have 
been every whit as lawfully his Maſter's almoner, 


as he was one of his Apoſtles; and have carried 


his bag with the ſame duty, with 9 he 


might have carried his crofs. 

But now, if we ſhall drive the matter 10 far, 
as to make it abſolutelyj unchriſtian for a man, 
in the practice of duty, to have any deſign at 
all upon a future reward, why then (as T may 
ſpeak with reverence) does not God, in the con- 
verſion of a ſinner, new-model his very eſſence, 
caſhier and lop off the natural affections of 
hope and fear? And why does he alſo promiſe 
us heaven and ghry, if it be not lawful for us 
to purſue what he is pleaſed to promiſe? For 
ae theſe promiſes made to quicken out ejidea-. 
wurs, or to debaſe and ſpoil our performances? 
To be helps, or rather ſnares to our obedience? 
All which, if it be both abſurd and impious for 
any one to imagine, then it will follow that 
this, and the like exceptions, from which ſuch 
paradoxes are inferred, muſt needs alſo fall to 
the ground as falſe, and not to be defended. 

But before I make an end of this firſt propo- 
ſition. it may not be amiſs to conſider a little the 
temper of thoſe ſeraphick pretenders to religion, 
who have preſumed to refine upon it by ſuch 
ay, mg 47 ma notions, and have made ſuch 

904 a mighty 
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a mighty noiſe with their goſpel-ſpirits, and 
goſpel-diſpenſatious, their high attainments, and 
wonderful illuminations, ſcrewing up matters to 
ſuch an height, that there is no hope of being 
a Chriſtian, without being ſomething more than 
a man. For ſo, I am ſure, ought he to be, who, 


in the doing of his duty, muſt not be ſuffered to 


expect, or look for any reward after it ; nor, 
in his way to heaven, ſo much as to think of 
the place which he is going to. I ſay, if we 
conſider the temper of theſe high- flyers, (who 


would needs impoſe ſuch a new Chriſtianity 


upon the world) are they themſelves 41l ſpirit 
and life, all Chriſtianity ſublimate, (as J may 
ſo expreſs it)? Are they nothing but /elf-denial 
and divine love? Nothing but a pure aſcending 
fame, without any mixture or communication 
with theſe lower elements? I muſt confeſs, I 
could never yet find any ſuch thing in this 
ſort of men; but on the contrary, have gene- 
rally obſerved them to be as arrant worldlings, 
and as proud and ſelfiſh a generation of men, 
as ever diſgraced the name of Chriſtianity by 
wearing it ; and far from giving any other proof, 
that in all their religious performances they ne- 
ver act with an eye to a future reward, but 
only this one, that having wholly faſtened their 
eyes, their hands, and their hearts alſo, upon 


this world, they cannot . at the ſame 


time, 
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time, place them upon another too. On. the 
other ſide therefore, not to aſpire to ſuch 
heights and elevations in religion, (or rather in- 
deed above it,) ſince God, of his abundant 
goodneſs, has been pleaſed to invite, and even 
court us to our duty with ſuch liberal and glo- 
rious rewards, let us neither deſpiſe his grace, 
nor be wiſer than His methods; but with arms as 
open to fake, as his are to give, let us embrace the 
motives he has afforded us, as ſo many ſprings 
and wheels to our obedience. And whoſoever 
hall piouſly, conſtantly, and faithfully do his 
duty with hopes of the promiſed recompence, 
ſhall find, that God will not fail to make good; 
that promiſe to him hereafter, by an humble 
dependence upon which he was brought to do 
his duty here : And ſo much for our 0. and 
main propoſition. The Vas 4 


I. Which (as 1 ſhew 8 was in a man- 
ner included in the irt, and fo ſcarce needs 
any proſecution diſtinct from it, is this; 

Wat the propoſal of a reward on God's part, 
and a reſpecit had to it on man's, are undbubted- 
ly neceſſary to engage men in a courſe of duty 


and obedience. _ 
For the diſcuſſion of which, I ſhall briefly 


do theſe two things. . 
1. I ſhall ſhew, in what abel theſe; are ſaid 
to be * | 2.1 


4 
} 
| 
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2. I ſhall ſhew, why, and upon what reg. 
ens, they ought to be accounted ſo. 

1. And firſt, for the neceſſity of them. A 
thing may be ſaid. to be mitt two ways, 
any” w—_ 

6 ) When by the very efſence or nature of 
it, it is ſuch, that it implies in it a contradic- 
tion, and conſequently an impgſibility, even by 
the power of God himſelf, that (the faid na- 
ture continuing) it ſhould be otherwiſe. And 
thus, I ſhall never preſume to affirm, (though 
fome I know do) that God cannot induce a man 
(being a free agent) to a courſe of duty and obe- 
dience, without propoſing a competent reward to 
ſuch obedience. . For I queſtion not, but God 


can ſo qualify, and determine the will of a ra- 
tional agent, (and that without the leaſt dimi- 
nution to its natural freedom) that the inclina- 


tion and byaſs of it ſhall wholly propend to 
good, and that from a mere love of goodneſs 
itfelf, without any conſideration of a farther 
recompence. And the reaſon of this is, becauſe 
all good, as ſuch is in its degree a proper object 
for the will to chooſe ; and whatſoever is a pro-. 
per object of its choice, is alſo ſufficient to draw 
forth, and determine the actings of it, unleſs 
there interpoſe ſome ſtronger apperible, to rival 
or overmatch it in its choice: And yet even 
in — alſo, God, no doubt, can ſo 8 N 


en 
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en the propenſity of the will to good, that it 
ſhall have no appetite to, or reliſh for the plea- 
ſures of /en/e at all; and conſequently ſhall 
need no propoſal, either of reward or puniſh- 
ment, to draw it off from the choice and pur- 
fuit of thoſe things, which the grace of God 
has already given it ſuch an entire averſion to. 
For this, queſtionleſs, is the preſent condition 
of the Angels, and other glorified ſpirits, whoſe 
will is ſo abſolutely determined to good, as to 

be without any proneneſs, or diſpoſition at all 
g evil; and what condition they are in at pre- 
ſent, God, we may be ſure, by his omnipo- 
tence, could have created man in at firſt, and 
have preſerved him in ever ſince, had he been 
ſo pleaſed; ſo that there is nothing in the thing 
itlelf 2mpoſible. But this, J own, affects not 
immediately the caſe now before us. And 
| therefare in the 

(2.) Place: A thing 1 may 510 aid to 180 ne- 

vary, not abſolutely, but with reſpect ta that 
particular flate and condition, in which it is. 
And thus, becauſe God has actually ſo caſt 
the preſent condition of man, as to make his 
inchnation to good but imperfeft, and during 
this life to continue it fo, and withall, to place 
him among ſuch bie, as are mightily apt to 
draw him off from what is orally good, it was 
2 (upon the pod of ſuch a condi- 
tion) 
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tion) that, if God would have men effeQually 
chooſe good and avoid evil, he ſhould ſuggeſt to 
them ſome farther motives to good, and argu- 
ments againſt evil, than what the bare confi. 
deration of the things themſelves prohibited, 
or : commanded by him, can afford. For o- 
therwiſe, that which is morally good, meeting 
with fo faint and feeble an inclination in the 


70 towards it, will never be able to make 


any prevailing impreſſion upon that leading 
faculty. From all which you fee, in what 


_ ſenſe we affirm it neceſſary for God to propoſ 


rewards to men, thereby to engage them to their 
duty; namely, becauſe of that zmperfeft eftate, 
which God has been pleaſed to leave men un- 
der in this world. 
And now, in the next place, for the proof 
of this neceſſity, (which was the other thing 
propoſed by us) theſe 4500 de "ons ** 
be offered. | 

(I.) The frf mln Hoes: der evidence f 


ſcripture. And the 


(2.) From the. conſtant > protlic / 


all the wiſe laugi vers of: the world. 


(..) And firſt: for: ſcripture: Jt has been 
more than ſufficiently proved from thence al- 
ready, how deplorably unable the heart of man 
is, not only 710 conquer, but even to contend 
with the difficulties of g ſpiritual courſe, with- 


out 


* 
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out 2 ſteady view of ſuch promiſes, as may ſup- 
phy new life, ſpirit, and vigour to its obedi- 
ence. - To all which, let it ſuffice, at preſent, 
to add that full, and notable declaration of St. 
Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 19. That in this life 


| only we had hope in Chrift, we were of all men 


ng. miſerable. And certainly, for a man to 
know, that by being 4 Chriſtian, he ſhould be 
if all nen moſt miſerable, was as untoward an 
argument, (ſhould we look no farther) to -per- 
ſuade him to be a Chriſtian, as could well have 
been thought of. So that we ſee here how 
thoſe adepti, thoſe men of perfection, before ſpo- 
ken of, (who ſcorn 70 be religious out of any rea 
ect to a future reward) are already got a pitch 
above the third heaven; and far beyond the ut- 
moſt perfection, that St. Paul himſelf ever pre- 
tended to. But i ADL 
(2.) The other proof of the ſame aſſertion 
ſhall be taken from the practice of all the noted 
lawgivers of the world; who have ſtill found 
it neceſſary to back and fortify their laws with 
rewards and puniſhments; theſe being the very 
ſtrength and ſinew of the lat, as the /aw itſelf” 
is of government. N 
No wiſe ruler ever yet ventured the peace of 
ſociety upon the goodneſs of men's nature, or 
the virtuous inclination of their temper. Nor 


was any thing truly great and extraordinary ever 


2 almoſt 
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almoſt atchieved, but in the ſtrength of ſome 
reward every whit as great and extraordinary 
as the action which it carried a man out to. 
Thus it was in the vertue of Sau/s high pro- 
miſes, that David encountered Goliah : The 
giant indeed was the mark he ſhot, or rather 
Aung at; but the king's daughter, and the court 
preferments, were the mark he moſt probably 


aimed at. For we read how inquifitive he | 


was, what ſhould be done for him. And it is not 
unknown, how in the caſe of a ſcrupulous oath- 
 fack conſcience allo, promiſe of preferment has 

been found the ableſt caſu;ft to reſolve it; from 
which, and. the like paſſages both ancient and 
modern, if we look farther into the politichs of 
the Greeks and the Romans, and other nations 
of remark in hiſtory, we ſhall find, that when- 
ſoever the laws enjoined any thing harſh, and to 


the doing of which men were naturally averſe, | 


they always thought it requiſite to add allure- 


ment to obligation, by declaring a noble recom- | 


pence (poſſibly ſome large penſion, or gainful 
office, or title of honour) to the meritorious do- 
ers of whatſoever ſhould be commanded them; 
and when again, on the other fide, the law 
forbad the doing of any thing, which men 
were otherwiſe mightily inclined to do, they 
were ſtill forced to call in aid from the rods and 


the axes, and other terrible inflictions, to ſecure 


the 
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the authority of the prohibition againſt the 
lent and fury of the contrary inclination. And 


this courſe, . being founded in the very nature 


of men and things, was, and is as neceſſary to 
give force and efficacy to the divine laws them- 
ſelves, as to any human laws whatſoever. For 
in vain do we think to find any man virtuous 
enough Zo be a lau to himſelf, or any law ſtrong 


enough to enforce and drive home its own ob- 


ligation ; or laſtly, the prerogative of any.law- 
giver high enough to affure to him the ſubjects 
obedience. For men generally affect to be ca- 


refed and encouraged, and (as it were) bought 


to their duty, (as well as from it too ſometimes.) 


For which, and the like cauſes, when God, by 


Mees, had ſet before his own people a large 


| number of the moſt excellent, and (as one 


would think) felf-recommending precepts on 
the one hand, and a black roll of the very 
worſt and vileſt of ſins on the other, (fins that 


kemed to carry their puniſhment in their very 


commiſſion ;) yet nevertheleſs, in the iſſue, God 
found it needful to bring up the rear of all 
with thoſe decretory words, in Deut. xxx. 19. 
Behold, I have this day ſet before you hfe and 
death, bleſſing and curſing. And what he then 
ſet before the 1/-aelites, he now ſets before us 
and the 2whole world beſides ; and when we ſhall 
_ well weighed the nature of the —_— ſet 
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before us, and conſidered what life is, and what 
death is, I ſuppoſe we ſhall need neither ;;. 


ftruttion, nor exhortation, to which of the two 
we ſhould direct our choice. 


And now, to cloſe up all, and to relieve your 
patience, you have heard the point ſtated and 
argued, and the objections againſt it anſwered; 
after all which, what can we ſo naturally infer 


from this whole diſcourſe, as the infinite con- 


cern, lying upon every man, to fix to himſelf 
ſuch 2 principle to att by, as may effectually 
bring him to that great and beatifick end, which 


he came into the world for? 


This is moſt certain, that no man's practice 
can riſe higher than his hopes. It is obſerved 
in agqueducts, that no pipe or conduit can force 
the current of the water higher than the ſpring- 
head itſelf lies, from whence the water firſt de- 


ſcends. In like manner, it is impoſſible for a 


man, who deſigns to himſelf only the reward; 


of this world, to a& in the ſtrength thereof, at 


ſuch a rate, as ſhall bring him r à better. And 
the reaſon of this is, becauſe whoſoever makes 


theſe preſent enjoyments his whole deſign, ac- 


counts them abſolutely the beſt things he can 
have, and accordingly he looks no farther, he 
expects no better; and if fo, it is not to be ima- 
gined, that he ſhould ever obtain, what he 
never ſo much as looked for: For no man ſhall 
eoma to heaven by chance. As 
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As for trials and temptations, (thoſe fatal 
rocks, which the ſouls of men are fo apt to 
daſh upon) we may take. this for an infallible 
| rule concerning them; namely, that nothing 

in this world can ſupport a man againſt ſuch tri- 

als, as ſhall threaten him with the utter loſs of 
this world, For the truth is, it would imply 

a contradiction to ſuppoſe that it could; and 

yet theſe are the trials, which even wiſe men 

ſo much fear, and prepare for, and know, that 
they ſhall fink under and periſh by, unleſs 
borne up by ſomething mightier and greater 

than the world; and therefore, not to be found 
in it. 

What farther trials God may have in reſerve 
for us, we cannot tell; only this we may rec- 
kon upon as a certain, though ſad truth; that 
there has been a mighty growing guilt upon 
this nation for ſeveral years. And as great 
guilts naturally portend, as well as provoke great 
judgments ; ſo God knows, how ſoon the black 
cloud, which has been ſo long gathering over 
us, may break, and pour down upon us; and. 
how near we may be to times, in which, he 
who will keep his conſcience, muſt expect to 
keep nothing elſe, 

For nothing, certainly, can caſt a more dread- 
ful aſpect upon us, than thoſe monſtrous cry- 
ing immoralities lately broke in amongſt us; 

Vor, IV. P by 
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by which, not only the Engliſß virtue, but the 
very Engliſh temper, ſeems utterly to have left 
us; while, to the terror of all pious minds, 
foreign vices have invaded us ; which threaten 
us more, than any foreign armies can. 

As for our excellent church, which has been 
ſo maligned, and ſtruck at on all hands, and 
we of this place eſpecially ; and that by ſome, 
whom we had little cauſe to expect ſuch ſtabs 
from, (to their juſt and eternal infamy be it 
fpoke:) * We have been moreover told, and 


that with ſpite and inſolence enough, That our 


poſſeſſions and privileges are very precarious, 
(though yet, thanks be to God, and to our an- 
cient government, confirmed to us, by all that 
this nation calls /aw;) and withall, that our 
reign wall be very ſhort, (as no doubt, if repub- 
licans might have their will, the reign of al 


kings, even of king William himſelf, would be 


ſo too.) But ſtill, bleſſed be the Almighty we 
are in his hands; and whatſoever his moſt wiſe 
providence may bring upon us, we know up- 
on what terms our great lord. and maſter will 
deal with us; having fo fully declared himſelf, 
as to all theſe critical turns and trials of our 


obedience, in Rev, ii, 10. Be thou faithful 


. * See a virulent, inſulting pamphlet, entitled, 4 letter lo 4 
member of parliament, &c. page 14, and 52. Printed in the year 

1697, and as like the author himſelf W. V. as malice can 
wake it. - 
| unts 


God 
unſi 
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unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life. 
God enable us to be the former, by a ſteady, 

anſhaken hope of the latter. 


To which God be rendered and aſcribed, as 
is moſt due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, 
and dominion, both now and for ever- 
more. Amen. ; | 
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SERMON VI. 


On the General ReſurreGtion, 


ACTS XXIV. 15. 
Having hope towards God, (which they 
themſelves alſo allow) that there ſhall 
be a reſurrettion of the dead, both of 


the juſt and wn 


has fo formed one world, that it is not 
to be governed without the help of ano- 
ther; nor the actions of the life here, to be 
kept in order, without the hopes and fears of 
one hereafter. The truth is, next to God him- 
lf, hopes and fears govern all things. They 
act by a kind of royal deputation under him, 
and are ſo without controul, that they carry 


all before them, by an abſolute, unlimited ſway. 
"4 For 


T* E moſt wiſe Creator of the univerſe 
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For fo long as God governs the world, (which 
will be as long as there is a world to govern) 
law muſt govern under him, and the ſanction 

of rewards and puniſhments muſt be that which 
enables the law itſelf to govern : Human na. 
ture of itſelf being, by no means, ſo well diſ- 
poſed, as to make its duty the ſole motive or 
meaſure of its obedience. 

| For as in other caſes, ſo here, it is not ſo 
much the hand which binds, as the bond or 
chain with which it binds, which muſt make | 
good its hold, upon the thing or perſon ſo bound 
by it. Every man, in all that concerns him, 
ſtands influenced by his hopes and fears, and 
thoſe by rewards and puniſhments, the proper 
and reſpective objects thereof; and the divine 
law is the grand adamantine ligament, tying 
both of them faſt together; by aſſuring re- 
wards to our hopes, and puniſhments to our 
fears; ſo that man being thus bound by the 
peremptory, irreverfible decree of heaven, muſt 
by vertue thereof, indiſpenſably obey or ſuffer; 
the ſentence of the law being univerſal and per- 
petual, either of a work to be Ae, or a penalty 
to be endured. 

But whether it be from 8 nature or fate of 

mankind, it is no ſmall matter of wonder, 
that men of all creatures ſhould have ſuch an 


averſeneſs to obey, and ſuch a proneneſs to diſ- 
2 obey 
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obey his Maker, that nothing under an eternity 
of happineſs or miſery (the farſt of them un- 
ſpeakable, and the other of them intolerable) 
ſhould be the means appointed to engage him 
to the one; or deter him from the other. And it 
is yet a greater wonder, that not only ſuch a 
method of dealing with men ſhould be thought. 
weceſſary, but that in ſuch innumerable inſtan- 


ces it ſhould be found not ſufficient ; at leaſt 


not effectual to the end it is intended for; as 
the event of things too a demonſtrates it 
not to be. | 

Nevertheleſs, ſince Almighty God has vitch- 
ed upon this method of governing the world by 
rewards and puniſhments, a reſurrection of the 
perſons ſo to be rewarded or puniſhed, muſt needs 


be granted abſolutely and unavoidably neceſſary: 


Nothing in this life giving us a ſatisfactory ac-. 
count; that either the good or the bad have been 
yet dealt with according to the ſtrict and utmoſt 
merit of their works: Which yet, the juſtice 


of an infinitely wiſe judge and governor having 


ſo poſitively declared his will in the caſe, 
cannot but inſiſt upon. For albeit - God, as 
Creator of the world, acted therein by an abſo- 
lute, ſovereign power, (always) under the con- 


duct of infinite wiſdom and goodneſs ; yet, as 


governor of it, his juſtice is the prime attribute 
which * proceeds by, and the laws the grand 
| inten- 


ts 
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inſtruments whereby juſtice acts, as rewardsand 
puniſhments are the things which give life, force 
and efficacy to juſtice | itſelf. Upon which 
grounds, the Apoſtle gives us a full account of 
the whole matter, in that excellent place, in 2 
Cor, v. 10. We muft all, ſays he, appear before 
the Judgment feat of Chrift, that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to 
what he hath done, whether it be good or bad 
Thus ſays the Apoſtle. But the dead, we know, 
as ſuch, can receive no ſuch things; nor are 
ſubjects capable of rewards or puniſhments : 80 
that the ſum of the Apoſtle's whole argument 
amounts to this : That as certainly as God go- 
verns the world wiſely, and will one day judge 
it righteouſly, ſo certain is it, that there muſt 
be a general retribution, and, by RISER 
a general reſurrection. - 

In my diſcourſe upon which, 1 fall caſt 
the whole proſecution of the ſubject here to 
be treated of by us, under theſe oe _—_— 


| tions, VIS. 


1 That a belief of a reſurrection from the 
dead, is a thing exceeding difficult, ſtrange, 
and harſh to the diſcourſes of natural reaſon. 

II. That notwithſtanding this great difficulty, 
there is yet ſufficient reaſon, and ſolid ground 


for the belief of it. And, 
III. And 


2 


OO hong 


33 
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III. And gl That ſuppoſing! a lucdcleney 
of teaſon for this belief, all difficulties, and 
ſeetning repugnancles alledgible againſt it, do 
exceedingly advance the worth, "uy and ex- 


5 of 1 it. 


* * theſe think propoſitions ſhall be 
taken in all that we ſhall, or can fay concern- 
ing the general reſurrection at the laſt day. And 
accordingly, as to the firſt of the three propo- 
fitions, importing the great difficulty, ſtrange- 
neſs, and repugnancy of the article of the eſur- 
rectibn to the belief of natural reaſon, we find, 
moreover, in the text here pitched upon by 
us, that the main objection inſiſted upon by the 
principal of St. Paul's oppoſers, the Sadducees, 


_ againſt the doctrine preached by him, was 


drawn: from this controverted point of the re- 


ſurrection, and of the incredibility of the ſame, 


founded upon the ſuppoſed impoſſibility there- 
of; which, as it was a point of incompara- 
bly the greateſt moment in the practice of reli- 


gion, and conſequently with the firmeſt ſteadi- 


neſs to be aſſented to, and with equal zeal to 
be contended for, by our Apoſtle; ſo was it 


with no leſs heat and fierceneſs oppoſed and 


exploded by thoſe his forementioned antago- 
ik -_ _ niſts. 
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niſts. In treating of which, I thall endeavour 
theſe two things: 

I. To ſhew, that . is ſuch an extraordi- 
nary averſeneſs in natural reaſon to the belief 


of a reſurrection, as in the ſaid Propoſition we 


have affirmed that there is. 

2. To aſſign the cauſes from which this a- 
verſeneſs proceeds. And. 

1. For the firſt of theſe. The ſureſt and readi- 


eſt way (I ſhould think) to learn the verdict of 
reaſon in this matter, would be to proceed by 


the rule and ſtandard of their judgment, who 
were the moſt acknowledged and renowned 
maſters of reaſon and learning in the ſeveral 
ages of the world, the Philoſophers ; perſons 
who diſcourſed upon the bare principles of na- 
tural reaſon, and upon no higher; who pre- 
tended not to revelation, but acquieſced in 
ſuch diſcoveries, as nature, aſſiſted with indu- 


ſtry, and improved with hard ſtudy, could 


furniſh them with. And this certainly was 
the beſt and likelieſt way to ſtate the ne plus ul- 
tra of reaſon, and to ſhew how far it could, 
and could not go, by ſhewing how far it had 


actually gone already. And the world has had 


experience in more ſorts of learning than one, 
how much thoſe, who have gone before, have 


ſurpaſſed in perfection, as well as Time, thoſe 


who have come after them. 


| 1 
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Now, in' the firſt rank of theſe great and 


celebrated perſons, Pythagoras (the earlieſt, 


whom hiſtory reports to us to have been digni- 
fied with the title of Philoopher) aſſerted, and 
taught a metempſychofis, or tranſmigration of the 
ſame ſoul into ſeveral bodies; which is utterly 
inconſiſtent with a reſurrection; the number 
of bodies upon theſe terms, in ſo great a pro- 
portion, exceeding the number of ſouls : One 
ſoul wearing out many bodies, as one body does 
many garments. So that the Pythagorick prin- 


ciple can admit of no reſurrection, unleſs there 


could be as many ſouls as bodies to rejoin one 
another; which, upon this Dypotheſis, cannot 
be. 1 : 

Plate indeed ſpeaks much of the immorta- 
lity of the ſoul; but by not ſo much as men- 
tioning the riſing of the body again after its 
diſſolution, (when yet he treated of ſo cognate 
a ſubject) we may rationally preſume, that he 
knew nothing of it; and that amongſt all his 
Ideas, (as I may fo expreſs it) he had none of 
ſuch a reſurrection. 

Ariſtotle held an eternity of the world, viz. 
as to the heavens and the earth, the principal 
parts.of it. But as to things mutable, he pla- 


ced that eternity in the endleſs ſucceſſion of in- 


dividuals ; which clearly ſhews, that he meant 
not, that thoſe individuals ſhould revive and re- 
oo | turn 
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turn to an enleſs duration. For fince he aſſert- 
ed this ſucceſſion only to immortalize the kind 


or ſpecies, the immortality of particulars would 


have rendred that ſucceſſion wholly needleſs. 
As for the Stoichs and Epicureans who, I 
am ſure, were reputed the ſubtileſt and moſt 
acute of all the ſects of Philoſophers, we have 
them in Ads xvii. 32. ſcoffing at the very mention 
of rifing from the dead. They thought it ridicu- 


lous for animated duſt once dead to revive, or for 


man to be madeor raiſed out of it, any more than 
once. For, if that might be, they reckoned 
that men could not properly be ſaid to die, but 


rather only to hold their breath for ſome time, 


than totally to 4% it; and that death might 
be called a Jeep without a metaphor, if we 


might ſo ſoon ſhake it off, and r:/e from it a- 


gain. In ſhort, if Zeno or Chryfippus were a- 


live, they would explode; and, if Epicurus 


himſelf ſhould % from the dead, he would 


ſcarce believe a rgſurrection. 


But to paſs from Heathens to thoſe who had 


their reaſon farther improved by revelation, we 


have in the Jetbiſß church a great, a learned, 


and conſiderable ſect called the Sadducees, whol- 
ly diſcarding this article from their creed ; as 


St. Matthew tells us, in Matth. xxii. 23. And 


St. Luke, in Acis xxiii. 8. That the Sadducees 
Jay there is uo reſurrettion, &c. as, no doubt, it 
. Was 
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was their intereſt, (as well as belief) that there 


ſhould be none. 

And laſtly, even for ſome of thoſe, who pro- 
feſled Chriſtianity itſelf, and that in the fa- 
mous city of Corinth, where moſt of the gal- 
lantry, the wit, and learned arts of Greece 
fouriſhed, we find ſome Chriſtians themſelves 
denying it, as appears from that elaborate con- 


futation, which St. Paul beſtowed upon them, 
in the xvth chapter of his firſt 2 to the 


Corinthians. | 

Which inſtances, amongſt ſeveral others aſ- 
ſignable to the ſame purpoſe, may ſuffice to 
ſhew, how hardly this article finds credit with 
thoſe who are led by principles of mere natural 
reaſon ; and indeed, ſo ſtrange and incredible 
does it appear to ſuch, (and ſome others allo, 
though profeſſing higher principles) that the 
fame power which God exerted in raz/ing Chri/t 
from the dead, ſeems neceſſary to raiſe ſuch 
ſons of infidelity to a firm and thorough belief 
of it. And ſo I come to the 

2. Thing propoſed, viz. To aſſign the cauſes, 
why natural reaſon thus ſtarts from the belief 
of a reſurrection, and theſe may<be reckoned 


of two ſorts. 
1. Such as are taken Gat the manifold 22. 


probabilities, rendring the matter ſo exceeding 


unlikely to the * of human reaſon, 


that 
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that it cannot frame itſelf to a belief, that cher 
18 really any ſuch thing. And, 

2. Such as are drawn from the downright 
impoſſibilities charged upon it. Both * are 
to be conſidered. Add 
e Thboſe many great improbutilitie dy un- 
likeliboods alledged againſt the refurrection of 
the fame numerical body, are apt to give a 
mighty check to the mind of man, in yield- 
ing its belief to it. For who would imagine, 
or could conceive, that when a body, by con- 
tinual fraction and diſſipation, is crumbled in- 
to millions of little atoms, ſome portions of 
it rarified into air, others ſublimated into fire, 
and the reſt changed into earth and water, the 
elements ſhould after all this ſurrender back 
their ſpoils, and the ſeveral parts, after ſuch a 
diſperſion, ſhould travel from all the four quar- 
ters of the world to meet together, and come 


to a mutual interview of one another, in one | 


and the ſame individual body again ? That God 
ſhould ſummon a part out of this fiſh, that 
fowl, that beaſt, that tree, and remand it to 
its former place, to unite into a new combina- 
tion for the rebuilding of a fallen edifice, and 


reſtoring an old, broken, demoliſhed carcaſs to 


itſelf once more? So that, by ſuch a continual 
circulation of life and death following upon 


one e another, the grave ſhould not become 10 
zal. much 
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much a concluſion, as the interruption ; not the 
period, but the parentheſis of our lives; a ſhort 
interval between the preſent and the future, 
and only a paſſage to convey us from one Wo 
to another? Theſe things, we muſt confeſs, are 

both difficult in the notion, and hard to our be- 
ſief. For though, indeed, the word of truth 
has declared, that a/l feſh is graſs, and man but 
as the Fower of the field; yet the apprehenſions 
| of ſenſe will hardly be brought to acknow-= 
kdge, that he therefore grows upon his own 
grave, or ſprings afreſh out of the ground; 
For can the jaws of death relent ? or the grave 
(of all things) make reſtitution? Can filth and 
rottenneſs be the preparatives to glory? and 
duſt, and aſhes, the ſeed-plots of immortality ? 
k the ſepulchre a place to dreſs ourſelves in for 
heaven, the attiring room for corruption to put 
on incorruption, and to fit us for the beatifick 
ion? Theſe are paradoxes which nature can- 
not well digeſt ; myſteries, which it cannot fa- 
thom ; being all of them ſuch, as the com- 
mon, univerſal obſervation of the world is whol- 
ly a ſtranger to. 

And thus much for the firſt cauſe, whicl 
generally keeps men from a belief of the reſur- 
rection ; namely, the great improbabilities and 
mlikelihoods attending it; but this is not all; 
there being yet another, and a greater ar- 

Vo. IV. - gument 
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gument alledged againſt it, and that is in the 
2. And next place, the downright impgſſibili- 
ties charged upon it. And this from the ſeem- 
ingly unanſwerable contradictions and abſurdi- 
ties implied in it; and (as ſome think) una- 
voidably conſequent upon it. Of which, the 
chief, and moſt hardly reconcilable to the dif. 
courſes of human reaſon, is founded in, and de- 
rivable from, the continual ranſiuutation of one 
thing into another. For how extravagant ſoe- 
ver the forementioned Pythagorean hypotheſis 
of the tranſinigration, or metempſychoſis of one 
ſoul into ſeveral bodies, may be juſtly account- 
ed to be; yet the tranſmutation of one body 
into another, ought not to be accounted ſo. 


For the parts of a body, we know, are in a | 


continual flux, and the decays of nature are 
repaired by the daily ſubſtitution of new mat- 
ter derived from our nutriment ; and when, at 
length, this body comes to be diſſolved by death, 


it ſoon after returns to earth; and that earth is 


animated into graſs, and that graſs turned into 
the ſubſtance of the beaſt which eats it, and 
that beaſt becomes food to man, and fo, bya 
long percolation, is converted into his fleſh and 
ſubſtance. So that ſuch matter or ſubſtance, 
which was once an integral part of this man! 
body, perhaps twenty years after his death, by 
this round or circle of perpetual tranſmutation, 

T-: Comes 
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comes to be an integral part of another man's. 
Now, if there be a reſurrection, and every man 
ſhall be reftored with his own numerical body, 
and complete, we may propoſe our 
doubt in thoſe words of the Sadducees to our 
Saviour, in Matth. xxii. 28. concerning the wo- 
man who had been married to ſeveral huſbands 
ſuoceſſively: To which of them ſhall ſhe belong 
at the laſt day? for all of them had ber. 80 
may it be ſaid of ſuch a portion of matter or 
ſahlance, which, by continual change, has 
been an integral part of ſeveral bodies : To 
which of theſe bodies ſhall if be reflored at the 
reſurreftion ? For having ſucceſſively belonged 
to each of them, either our bodies muſt 'not 
iſe entire, or the ſame portion of ſubſtance 
and matter muſt be a part of ſeveral diſtinct 
bodies, and conſequently, be in ſeveral diſtinct 
places at the ſame time, which is manifeſtly 
impoſſible. 
Now the foundation of this and taken 
fom the viciſſitude, and mutual change of 
things into one another, is clear from obvious, 
and univerſally unconteſted experience; and 
being ſo, the reſtitution of every ſoul to its 
own reſpective body, and to every integral part 
of it, is a thing to which all principles of na- 
tural reaſon. ſeem a contradiction ; and by con- 
quence, (if ſo) not within the power of Om- 
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nipotence to effect. I ſay, it ſeems ſo; and | 
will not preſume to ſay more. 

The conſideration of which drove the Boeing, 
aus, thoſe known enemies to natural, as well 
as revealed religion, (whatſoever they pretend in 
contradiction to what they afſert, in behalf of 
both) together with ſome others, peremptorily 
to deny, that men ſhall be raiſed with the ſame 
numerical bodies, which they had in this world, 

but with another, which for its ethereal, re- 
fined ſubſtance, they ſay, is, by St. Paul, term- 
ed a /prritual body, 1 Cor. xv. 14. And being 
here preſſed with the very literal ſignification 
of the word reſurrection; which implies a re- 
peated exiſtence of the fame thing, they will 
have it here uſed only by a kind of metaphor, 
viz. That, becauſe in death, a man ſeems to 
the perception and view of ſenſe utterly to 
periſh, and ceaſe to be, therefore his re/#:7ution WM "12. © 
ſeems to have a ſort of reſurrection. And as for ¶ ving 
thoſe Greek words *Avagjver and 'Eyzipe, they Ting 
endeavour to ſhew, by other like places of thenti 
ſcripture, that they fignify no more than the I aſſign 
bare ſuſcitation, raiſing or giving being to 2 comes 
| thing, without its having fallen or periſhed be- poſitic 
BH fore. As for inſtance, in Mattb. xxii. 24. this di 
0 Avas To S ⅜ T6 ddi\fÞg, he ball raiſe up '9lid g 
| feed to his brother. And in Rom. ix. 17. 
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ale have I raiſed thee up. Whereas, neither 
of theſe can be ſuppoſed to have periſhed be- 
fore that rairng. From whence, and ſome o- 
ther ſuch like places, they conclude, that theſe 
words applied to the preſent caſe, import at 
moſt the "bare reſtauration of the man; and 
that not neceſſarily by reſtoring his ſoul to its 
old body, but by joining it to a new; account- 
ed indeed the fame to all real intents and pur- 
poſes of uſe, though not by formal identity; 
they ſtill affirming, nevertheleſs, the man thus 
raiſed, and with his new body, to be the fame 
perſon ; foraſmuch, (as they fay) it is the ſort 
or fprrit which makes the man, and is the 
proper principle which gives the individuation, 
This was their opinion. 

And thus have done with the firſt of the 
three propofitions drawn from the words, 
„iz. The exceeding great difficulty of mens belie- 
wng a reſurrefiom. And that, both by pro- 
ring that actually it is ſo, from the moſt au- 
thentick examples alledgeable in the caſe, and by 
afigning withal the reaſons and cauſes why it 
comes to be ſo: I proceed now to the II. pro- 
poſition, viz. To ſhew, that notwithſtanding 
this difficulty, there is yet ſufficient reafon, and 
lolid ground for the belief of it. 
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And this I ſhall endeavour to do, both by 
anſwering the foregoing objections brought a. 
gainſt the reſurrection; and withal, offering 
ſomething, by way of argument, for the poki- 
tive proof of it. 

1. Now for the firſt of theſe. I ſhew, that 
the reſurrection was argued againſt upon two 
diſtin heads, vis. The improbabilities at- 
tending it, and the e Fg charged upon 
it, And 

(..) Briefly, as to the objection from the 
improbabilities ſaid to attend it, and to keep 
men off from the belief of it, beſides that the 
ſaid objection runs in a very looſe and popu- 
lar, rather than in a cloſe and argumentative 
way, and looks more like harangue than reaſon- 
Ing, (though yet the beſt that the thing wil 
bear) we are to obſerve yet farther, that not 
every ſtrange and unuſual event ought always, 
and under all circumſtances, to be accounted 


_ improbable, For where a ſufficient cauſe of 
any thing or event may be aſſigned, though 


above, and beyond the common courſe of na- 
tural cauſes, I cannot reckon that event or 
thing properly and ſtrictly improbable. Foraſ- 
much, as it is no ways improbable, that the 


ſupreme agent and governor of things ſhould, 


for ſome great end or purpoſe, ſometimes itep 


ut of the ordinary road of his providence, (as 


up- 
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undoubtedly he often does) and of 'which there 
are ſeveral inſtances upon record, both in ſacred 
and prophane ſtory, relating what ſtrange things 
have happened in the world, which could not 
rationally be aſcribed to any other, but the ſu- 
per-natural workings of a divine power. Ne- 
rertheleſs, admitting, but not granting the fore- 
alledged improbabilities of a reſurrection; yet 
this does not at all affect the point now in diſ- 
pute before us, which turns not properly. upon 
the probability, but the poſſibility of the thing 
here diſcourſed of. And where there is a poſſi- 
bility on the one fide, anſwered by an omni- 
potence on tlie other, there can be no ground 
to queſtion an effect commenſurate to both. 
For a reſurrection being allowed Poſſible, though 
never ſo improbable, ſtill it is in the number 
of thoſe things which an infinite power can do; 
and upon this account we find, that there is a 
much higher pitch of infidelity, which ſtops 
not here, but goes ſo far on, as to deny the 
very poſſibility of it to: And this brings me 
to the examination of tze 
(a.) Objection produced againſt this article of 
the reſurrection, from the utter im poſſibility 
thereof, (as the objectors pretend) and that im- 
poſſibility (as we have ſhewn) founded upon 
the continual tranſmutation of one body into 
another, This, I ay, was the argument; and 
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it ſeems to me to preſs the hardeſt upon the 
reſurrection of the ſame numerical body, and 
to be the molt. difficult to be ſolved and anſwer. 


ed, of any other whatſoever, For as for thoſe, 


commonly drawn. from the ſeeming impoſiibi. 
lity of bringing together ſuch an innumerable 

multiude of minute particles, as from a body 
once diſſolved muſt needs be ſcattered all the 
world over, into the ſeveral elements of fire, 
air, water, and earth, and re-uniting them all 
together at the laſt day: I cannot, I fay, find 
any thing in all this either hard or puzzling, 
and an leſa contrary to natural reaſon to be- 
heye, if we do but acknowledge an omniſcience 
in, the agent, who is to do this great thing, 
9 5 with an amnipotence in the ſame. For, 


by the firſt of theſe two perfections, he cannot 
but know where all, and every one of the ſaid 


particles of the body are lodged and diſpoſed 
of; and by the latter, he, nauſt be no leſs able 
to bring them from all parts and places of the 
univerſe, though never ſo vaſtly diſtant from 
one another, and join them again together in 
the reſtitution of the ſaid body. Nothing be- 
ing difficult, either for Oumiſcience to know, or 

for Omi potener to do; but when the et to 
be done is, in the. nature of it, impoſſible ; as 
the fore · alledged argument would Inker the re- 
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poſition or aſſertion, upon which the faid argu- 
ment is grounded, is neither evident nor cer. 
tain; and that we have no aſſurance, that the 


tranſmutation of an human body, into other 


and extends to all the parts thereof; but that 
there may be a conſiderable portion of matter 
in every man's body, (for of ſuch only we now 
diſpute) which never paſſes by ran/mutation 
into any other animated body, but finks into, 
and reſts in the common maſs of matter, con- 
tained in the four elements, (according to the 
reſpective nature of each particular element 
wherein it is lodged) and there continnes un- 
changed, by any new animation, till the laſt 


day. But what theſe particular parts are, which 


admit of no ſuch farther change, and what 


quantity of corporeal ſubſtance, or matter they 


make or amount to, I ſuppoſe, is known only 
to God himſelf, the great diſpoſer and gover- 


nor, as well as maker and governor of the 


And whereas it is ſaid in the objection, that 
ſuch a continual tranſmutation, as is here ſup- 
poſed, is evident from a general, conſtant, un- 
conteſtable experience; I deny, that the juſt 
meaſures, bounds, and compaſs of this tranſ- 
mutation can be exactly known by, or evident 
; to 
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to common experience; 'foraſmuch as it falls 
not under the cognizance of the outward ſen- 
ſes; and yet it is only that, and the repeated 
obſervations made thereby, which experience 
is, or can be founded upon. For who can af- 
ſure himſelf, or any one elſe, upon his own 
perſonal ſight, hearing, or the report of any o- 
ther of his ſenſes, that the whole matter of 2 
diſſolved body paſſes ſucceſſively into other li- 
ving bodies? (though a great portion of it may, 
and without queſtion does;) and if, on the o- 
ther ſide, he cannot, upon his own perſonal 
obſervation, give a full and exact account of 
this, can he pretend to tell how, and where 
the providence of God has diſpoſed of the re- 
maining part of the ſaid diſſobved body, which | 
has not undergone any ſuch change? This, I 
fay, is not to be known by us, either by any ob- 
ſervation of ſenſe, or diſcourſe of reaſon found- 
ed thereupon, and I know of no revelation to 
adjuſt the matter, So that, although it ſhould | 
be ſuppoſed true, (which we do by no means 
grant to be ſo) that in the diſſolution of every 
human body, the whole maſs, and every part 
of the faid body, underwent ſuch an entire 
tranſmutation, as we have been ſpeaking of; 
yet, ſince this cannot certainly be known, it 
cannot come into argumentation, as a proof of 


2 which it is alledged for ; unleſs we would 
| | prove 
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prove an ignotum per æquè ignotum ; which be- 


ing groſly illogical, and a mere petitio principii, 
can conclude nothing, nor at all affect the ſub- 
jeſt i in diſpute, one way or other: Foraſmuch, 


as in every demonſtration of the higheſt fort, 


the principles thereof ought to be von as 


well as certain. 

The ſum of all ties; is this; That every 
human body, upon its diflolution, ſinks by de- 
grees into the elementary maſs of matter; 
whereof a great part paſles by ſeveral animations 
into other bodies; and a great part likewiſe re- 
mains in the ſame elementary maſs, without 
undergoing any farther change. To which re- 
ſerved portion, at the laſt day, the ſoul as the 


prime, individuating principle, and the ſaid re- 


ſerved portion of matter, as an eſſential and 
radical part of the individuation, together with 
a ſufficient ſupply of more matter (if requiſite) 
from the general maſs, ſhall, by the Almighty 
power of God joining all thoſe together, make 
up and reſtore the ſame individual perſon: And 
this cuts off all neceſſity of holding, that what 


was once an integral part of one body, ſhould, 


at the ſame time, become an integral part of 
another, which, tis confeſſed, for the reaſon 
before given, would make the reſtitution of 
the ſame numerical portion of matter to both 
bodies, utterly * c : 
But 
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But if it be here replied, that our aſſertion 
of a reſerved portion of matter never paſſing 
into other animated bodies by any farther tranſ. 
mutation, (albeit a conſiderable portion of the 
ſame diſſolved body be allowed fo to do) is a 
thing merely gratis dilum; and that we have 
not yet poſitively proved the ſame : My an- 
ſwer is, that in the preſent caſe, there is no 
neceſfity of proving, that it is actually ſo; but 
ĩt is ſufficient to our purpoſe, that the contrary 
eannot be proved, and that nothing hinders, 
but that ii may be h; the thing being in itſelf 
Poſfibie And if that be granted, then the ar- 
gument, founded upon the ſuppoſed: impoſſi- 
bility, of it, comes to nothing. Foraſmuch as 
being pofſible, it falls within the compaſs of 
God's ommpotence, which is the great attribute 
to be imployed in this caſe. And this effectu- 
ally pen, * whole force of the * 
tion. 
But ic it hey her argued, -thar the great 
addition of matter to be made at the laſt day 
out of the common mals, to thoſe remarnders 
of matter, which (having belonged to the ſame 
man's body formerly) are then to be completed 
into a perfect body again, ſeems inconſiſtent 
with the numerical identity of the body which 
was before, and that which ſhall be afterwards 
at the reſurrection: I anſwer, that this is no 
more 


i T 
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more inconſiſtent with the numerical identity 


thereof, than the addition of ſo great a quan- 
tity of new matter, as comes to be made to a 


man's body, by a continual augmentation of all 


the parts of it, from his birth to his full ſta- 
ture, makes his body numerically another at his 
grown age, from that which the ſame perſon 
had while he was yetan infant. In both which 


ages, nevertheleſs, the body is ſtill reckoned 


but one and the ſame in number, though in 


düſparity of bulk and ſubſtance, twenty to one 


greater in the latter, than in the former. Ac- 


cordingly, ſuppoſe we farther, that only ſo 


much matter as has ſtill continued in our bo- 
dies, from our coming into the world, to our 


going out of it, ſhall be re- united to our ſoul 


at the reſurrection, even that may, and will be 
ſufficient to conſtitute our glorified body in a 
real, numerical identity with that body, which 
the ſoul was in before, ſo as, upon all ac- 


counts, to be ſtill the fame body though 


in thoſe ſo _y different ſtates and conditi- 
ons. 


And therefore, the opinion of the Socinians, 


vi. That the ſoul, at the reſurrection, ſhall 


be cloathed with another and quite different 
body, from what it had in this life, (whether 


of ther, or ſome ſuch like ſublimated matter) 


moved thereto by the forementioned objections, 


and 
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and the like, ought not to be admitted: It be- 


ing contrary to reaſon, and all ſound philoſo- 
phy, that the ſoul ſucceſſively united to two 


entirely diſtin bodies, ſhould make but one 


and the ſame numerical perſon : Since though 


the ſoul be indeed the prime and chief princi- 


ple of the individuation of the perſon, yet it 
is not the ſole and adequate principle thereof ; 
but the ſoul, joined with the body, makes the 
adequate, individuating principle of the perſon. 
Nor will any true philoſophy allow, that the 
body was ever intended for the mere garment 
of the ſoul, but for an eſſential, conſtituent 
part of the man, as really as the ſoul itſelf: 
And the difference of an eſſential half in any 
compoſition, will be ſure to make an eſſential 
difference in the whole compound. Nor is 
this Socinian aflertion more contrary to the prin- 
ciples of philoſophy, than to the expreſs words 
of ſcripture ; which are not more poſitive in 
affirming a reſurrection, than in declaring a 
reſurrection of the ſame numerical perſon. And 
whereas, they fay, that they grant, that the 


ſame numerical perſon ſhall riſe again, though 


not the ſame body, (the ſoul as they contend, 
ſtill individuating any body which it ſhall be 
cloathed with) we have already ſhewn, on the 
contrary, that the perſon cannot be numerical- 


ly the ſame, when the _ is not ſo too ; 


fince 
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ſince the ſoul is not the ſole principle of perſo- 
nal individuation, though the chief; beſides 
that it ſeems very odd, and no ways agreeable 
to the common ſentiments of reaſon, to fay, 
that any thing riſes again, which had never 
periſhed nor fallen before, as it is certain that 
the body, which theſe men ſuppoſe ſhall be 

ited to the ſoul at the laſt day, never did. 
But to elude the force of this argument, the 
Sxcinians pretend, that the words, whereby we 


would infer a reſurrection of the ſame body, to 


wit, ava5yvas, £ysipey, and ee, &c. infer no 
ſuch thing in the ſeveral texts from whence they 
are alledged ; but only import a bare fufcitation, 
or raiſing up of a thing, without any necefſi- 
ty of ſuppoſing it to have periſhed before, as 
being often applied to things entirely produced 
d novo. But the anſwer to this is not diffi- 
cult, viz. That the point now before us is not 
wholly determinable from the bare grammati- 
cal uſe of theſe words; (according to which 
we deny not, but that they ſometimes import 
4 mere ſuſcitation or production of a thing, 
without ſuppoſing any precedent deſtruction 
of the ſame;) but the ſenſe of theſe words muſt 
be ſometimes alſo determined, by the particular 
ſtate and circumſtance of the objects, to which 
they are applied; as when they are applied to, 
and uſed about things bereaved of their former 
| exiſtence ; 
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exiſtence; (as perſons dead, and departed this 
life, manifeſtly are) and in ſuch a cafe, whenſo- 
ever the words ayachvas, iyi, and eytipedy} come 
to be ſo applied, I affirm, that they can, with 
no tolerable accord to common ſenſe and rea- 
ſon, be allowed to ſignify any thing elſe, but 
the repetition or reſtitution of loſt-exiſtence, or 
(in other words) the re-ſuſcitation of that which 
had periſhed before. | 
And thus much in anſwer to the objection 
brought to prove the impoſſibility of a reſur- 
rection of the fame numerical body founded 
upon the continual tranſmutation of one body 
into another. The ſum of all amounting to 
this, viz. That if the tranſmutation of human 
bodies after death, into other animate bodies 
ſucceſſively, be total, the objection, founded 
upon ſuch a tranſmutation, is not eaſy to be a- 
voided ; and if, on the other fide, it be not 
total, I cannot ſee how it proves, that the re- 
ſtitution of the. ſame. numerical body carries in 
it any contradiction, nor conſequently any im- 
poſſibility at all. For the point now before us 
depending chiefly upon the due ſtating of the 
object of an infinite power; if the thing in diſ- 
pute be but poſſible, it is ſufficient to overthrow 
any argument that would pretend to prove, that 
an 1 cannot effect it. Which con- 


ſideration g been thus offered by us, for 


1 _ 
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the clearing of the fore-cited objection, we ſhall 
now proceed in the 
2. Place, to produce ſomething (as we pro- 
miſed) by way of poſitive proof for the evin- 
cing of a reſurrection, notwithſtanding all the 
difficulties and repugnancies which ſeem to 
attend it. And here, ſince this is a point of 
religion, knowable only by revelation, it can- 
not be poſitively proved, or made out to us 
any other way, than by revelation, that is to 
lay, by what God has declared in his written 
word concerning it. For - natural reaſon and 
philoſophy will afford us but little afliſtance in 
2 cale ſo extremely above both. Accordingly, 
Ince revelation is our only competent guide in 
this matter, the natural method, I conceive, for 
us to proceed by in our diſcourſes thereupon, 
muſt be this, vig. That whereas the objection 
s, that the reſurrection of the fame numerical 
body implies in it a contradiction, and there- 
fre cannot poſſibly be, even by the divine 
power itſelf ; the proper anſwer to this ought 
o be by an inverſion of the ſame terms after 
this manner, viz. That God has declared, that 
be will, and therefore can raiſe the ſame nu- 
nerical body at the laſt day. So that the ſum of 
the whole matter turns upon this point; to wit, 
whether that which we judge 0 be, or not to 
be a contradiction, ought to meaſure the extent 
VoL, IV. - i of 
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of the divine power; or, on the other ſide, 7h: 


divine power to determine what is, or is not to 
be accounted by us a contradiction. And the 
difficulty on either ſide ſeems not inconſider- 
able. For if we take the firſt of theſe methods, 
this inconveniency will attend it; that the mea- 
ſure we make uſe of, is always ſhort of the 
thing we apply it to; as a finite muſt needs be 
ſhort of an infinite: And ſometimes alſo falſe, 
and thereby not only ſhort of it, but more- 
over diſagreeable to it; it being very poſſible, 
(becauſe indeed very frequent) that the mind 
of man, even with its utmoſt ſagacity, may 
be miſtaken, and judge that to imply a con- 
tradiction, which really does not ſo. 
the other hand, if we make the divine power 
the meaſure, whereby we. ought to. judge what 
is, or what is not a contradiction, we make 
that a meaſure which we do not throughly 
underſtand or comprehend ; and that is con- 
trary to the very nature and notion of a mea- 
ſure; foraſmuch as that by which we would 
underſtand another thing, ought to be firſt un- 
derſtood itſelf, But how ſhall we be able to 
underſtand the extent of an infinite power, ſo 
as to know certainly how far it can go, and 
where it muſt ſtop, and can go no farther? 
As if we ſhouldargue thus: This or that im- 
ion, becauſe God, 


plies in it no contradict 


ration 
of wh: 
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hisdivine power, can effect it ; I think the infer- 
ence very good: But forall that, it may bereply'd, 
how do you know what an infinite or divine 
power can or cannot do? Certain it is, that it 
cannot deſtroy itſelf, or put an end to its own 


being; and poſſibly there may be ſome other 


things (unknown to us) which are likewiſe un- 
der an incapacity of being done by it. And 
how then ſhall we govern our ſpeculations in 
this arduous and perplexing point? For my own 
gart, I ſhould think it not only the ſafeſt, but 
n all reſpects the moſt rational way, in any 
doubtful caſe, where the power of Almighty 
God is concerned, to aſcribe as much to him, 
$ his divine nature and attributes ſuffer us to 


o. That is to fay, that we rather preſcribe to 


dur reaſon from his power, than to his power 
rom any rule or maxim taken up by our rea- 
bm, And fince there is a neceſſity of ſome 
ule or other to proceed by, in forming a judg- 


nent of God's power, no leſs than of his other 


perfections; let God's word or revelation, (in 
e name of all that pretends to be /#n/ble or 
rational) founded upon his infallible knowledge 
if whatſoever he ſays or reveals, (and confirm- 
d by his eflential veracity inſeparably attend- 
ng it) be that great rule for us to judge by: 
For a better (I am ſure) can never be aſſigned, 


or a ſafer rely d upon. And accordingly, when 
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der 

our Saviour was to anſwer the Sadducees, dif. judg 
puting upon this very ſubject, the rgſurrection; Ml not 
he argues not from any topick of common rea- fible 
ſon, or natural philoſophy, but wholly from IM t© 1 
the power of God, as. declared by the word of cone 
God. Da ye not therefore: err, (fays he) Mari Ml of t 
Xil. 24. becauſe ye know not the ſcriptures, ri. ( 
ther the power of God? or, in other words, e dent 

| power of Gad, as declared in ſeripture ? Ou MM tion 
Saviour went no farther with them, as knowing Wl cate 
this to have been home tothe point, and ſufficient ¶ Ja, 
for their conviction. And upon the fame account, Wi © th 


thoſe remarkable paſſages in the Evangeliſts can- 


not but be of mighty weight in the preſent cafe: 


As that particularly in Mat. xix. 26. and in Mari Wl cont! 
x. 27. In both which it is plainly and poſitive- WF utter 
ly affirmed, that with God all things are p1j- Wl idea: 
ble; and yet more particularly in Zuke xvii. 27. Ml ay, 
where Chriſt, ſpeaking of ſome things account-W light 

ed with men impoſſible, tells us, that the things WM breac 
impoſſible with men, were poſſible with God. The N of at 
antitheſis, we ſee here, is clear and full enough; ¶ : pro 


and yet even with men nothing uſes to be ac-W prop: 
counted impoſſible, but what is judged by them WW and 
one way or other to imply in it a contradic-W very 
tion; and if fo, it is evident, that the divine exam 
power may extend to ſome things, which, in (2 
the judgments of men, paſs for contradictions; ¶ whic 


and conſequently, that what according to at al, 
| Jude" 
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judgments implies in it a contradiction, can- 
not be always a juſt meaſure of what is impoſ- 
ible for God to do. Nevertheleſs, in order 
to the better ' underſtanding of this matter, I 
conceive it may not be amiſs to diſtingoifhs here 
of two ſorts of contradictions. 

(1.) Such as appear immediately aid elke. 
dently ſo, from the very terms of the propofiy 
ur Wi ton, wherein they are expreſſed. The pred 
ng Wl cate implying in it a direct negation of the ſub- 
nt g, and the ſubject mutually of the predicate 
nt, Wi © that, upon the bare underſtanding of the ſig- 
n- nication of the terms or parts of the propoſi- 
c: ton, we cannot but apprehend and ſee the 
7: Wl contradiction - couched under them, and the 
utter inconſiſtency of the idha of one, with the 
idea of the other: As if, for inſtance, we ſhould 
ay, that light is darkneſs, or that darkneſs i 18 
light; or that a piece of bread of about an inch in 
breadth, and of an inch in length, is a man's body 
of about a yard and an half in Jength, and of 
a proportionable ſize in breadth; each of theſe 
propoſitions or aſſertions would import a direct 
and evident negation of the other, upon the 
very firſt ſight or hearing, without any farther 
examination of them at all. But then, 

(2.) There is another fort of contradickions; 
which may not improperly be termed conſeguen- 
"ab, That is to ſay, ſuch as ſhew themſelves, 

RE R 3 not 
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not by the immediate /e/f-evidence of the terms, 
but by conſequences and deductions drawn 
from ſome known principle by human ratioci- 
nation or diſcourſe, and the judgment which 
men uſe to paſs upon things in the ſtrength 
and light thereof. In all which, fince men 
may be deceived, (nothing being more incident 
to common humanity than miſtake) ſuch con- 
tradictions cannot be ſo far rely'd upon, as to 
be taken for a perfect and ſure meaſure of what 
the divine power can, or cannot do. As for 
inſtance, if we ſhould ſay, that for a body 
having been once deſtroyed, and tranſmuted 
* into other human bodies, or ſome parts there- 
of ſucceſſively to be reſtored again with all 
* the parts of it complete, and numerically the 
* ſame, is a contradiction; it is certain, how- 
ever, that the contradiction here charged, does 
not manifeſt ly appear ſuch from any evidence of 
the terms, but is only gathered by ſuch conſe- 
quences and inferences, as men form to them- 
ſelves in their diſcourſes upon this ſubject; and 


therefore, though poſſibly a truth, yet can be 


no clear proof, that it is impoſſible for an infi- 
nite power to do that, which is here ſuppoſed, 
and ſaid to be a contradiftion, But, on the 
other fide, touching the firſt ſort of contradic- 
tions mentioned by us, and ſhewing themſelves 
by the edits felf-evidence of the terms; 


theſe, 
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theſe, no doubt, ought to be looked upon by 
us out of the ſphere or compaſs of Omnipo- 


tence itſelf to effect. Or otherwiſe, that old, 
and univerſally received rule, viz. That the . 


vine power extends to the doing of every thing, 


mt implying in it a contradiction, muſt be ex- 
ploded, and laid aſide * us, as e uſeleſs 
and fallacious. 

But now with e the Wega di- 
ſtinction of prime and conſequential contradicti- 
ms; if it ſhould be here aſked, whether a con- 
tradition of the latter fort be not as really, 
and as much a contradiction, as one of the 
former : I grant, that it is; (there being no 
nagis and minus in contradictions) but never- 
theleſs, not ſo manifeſtly, nor ſo evidently 
ſuch, nor conſequently of ſo much force in ar- 
gumentation, nor equally capable of having a 
concluſion, or inference drawn from it, as the 
other is. For we are to obſerve, that in the 
caſe now before us, a contradiction is not ſo 
much conſidered for what it is barely in itſelf, 
as for its being a medium to prove ſomething 
elſe by it; and for that reaſon, we allow not 
the ſame concluſive force (though the ſame re- 
ality, could it be proved) to a conſequential con- 
tradiction, which we allow to a prime and /e/f- 
evident one, and ſuch as ſhews itſelf to the 
very firſt view, in and by the bare terms 
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of the propoſition, wherein it is contained, 
_ Upon the whole matter therefore, if by 
true and ſound reaſoning I ſtand aſſured, that 
God has affirmed or declared a thing, all ob- 
jections againſt the fame, though never ſo 
ſtrong, (even reaſon itſelf, upon the ſtricteſt 
principles of it, being judge) muſt of neceſſi- 
ty fall to the ground. Foraſmuch as reajor it- 
ſelf cannot but acknowledge that men of the beſt 
wit, learning, and judgment, may ſometimes 
take that for a contradiction, which really is 
not ſo; but ſtill, on the other fide, muſt own 
it utterly impoſſible for a being infinitely per- 
fea, holy, and true, either to decerve, or be 
deceived in any thing affirmed or atteſted by it 
And moreover, to carry this point yet ſome- 
thing farther : If a propoſition be once ſettled 


upon a ſolid bottom, and ſufficiently proved, 


it will and muſt continue to be ſo, notwith- 
ſtanding any after-arguments, or objections 
brought againſt it, whether we can anſwer and 
clear off the ſaid objections, or no: I ſay, it 
leſſens not our obligation to believe ſuch a pro- 
poſition one jot. And if the whole body of 
Chriſtians, throughout all places and ages, 
ſhould with one voice declare, that they could 
not ſolve the foregoing objection urged | againſ 
the reſurrection, and taken from the continual 
tranſmutation of bodies into one another, or 
on any 
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any other ſuch-like arguments, it would not 
abate one degree of duty lying upon them, to 
acknowledge and embrace the faid article, as 
an indiſpenſable part of their Chriſtian faith; 
nor would they be at all the worſe Chriſtians, 
for not being able to give a philoſophical ac- 
count or ſolution thereof ; ſo long as, with a 
nn obſtante to all ſuch difficulties, they ſtedfaſt- 


ly adhered to, and acquieſced in the article it- 


ſelf, For, ſq far as I can ſee, thi; whole con- 
troverſy depends upon, and ought to be deter- 
mined by the ſcriptures, as wholly turning up- 
on theſe two points, vig. I/. Whether a fu- 
ture general reſurrection be affirmed and re- 
vealed in the ſcriptures, or no? And 2d, 
Whether the ſaid ſcriptures be the word of 
God? and if the matter ſtands thus, I am 
ſure, that none can juſtly pretend to the name 
of a Chriſtian, who in the leaſt doubts of the 
affirmative in either of theſe two points, And 


conſequently, if this article ſtands thus proved, 


all arguments formed againſt it, upon the ſtock 


of reaſon or philoſophy, come too late to ſhake 
it; for they find the thing already fixed and 


proved ; and being ſo, it cannot, by after-alle- 
gations, be diſproved. Since it being alſo a 


propoſition wholly founded upon revelation, 
and the authority of the revelation upon the 


authority of the reyealer, all arguments from 


any 
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any thing elſe are wholly foreign to the 
ſubje& in diſpute ; and accordingly, ought by 
no means to be admitted, either as neceſſary 
proofs of it, or ſo much as competent objec- 
tions againſt it. For whatſoever i is contrary to 
the word or affirmation of a being infinitely 
knowing, and eſſentially infallible, let it carry 
with it never ſo much ſhew of truth; yet it cer- 
tainly is, and can be nothing elſe but fallacy and 
impoſture. And upon this one ground I firm- 
ly do, and ought to believe a general reſurrec- 
tion, though ten thouſand arguments from the 
principles of natural philoſophy could be op- 
poſed to it. But may it not then, you will 


ſay, upon the fame terms, be here argued, that 


J eſus Chriſt (who is God bleſſed for ever) ha- 
ving expreſly ſaid of the bread in the holy fa 
crament, This is my body, we ought to believe 
the faid piece of bread to be really and ſub- 
ſtantially his body, how much ſoever we may 
apprehend it to contradict the principles of 
ſenſe, reaſon, and philoſophy ? To this I an- 
ſwer ; That the words here alledged, as pro- 
nounced by our Saviour, are confeſſedly in the 
holy ſcripture. But that every thing affirmed 
by God in ſcripture, is there affirmed and in- 
tended by him, literally, properly, and not fi- 
guratively; this I utterly deny. And fince it 


is agreed to by all, (and even by thoſe, whom 
in 
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in this matter, we contend with) that many 
expreſſions in ſcripture cannot be underſtood 
but by a figure; and ſince, moreover, I grant 
and aſſert, that every thing affirmed by God 
in holy ſcripture ought to be believed in that 
ſenſe only, in which it is fo affirmed; I will 
venture to allow the perſons, who are for the 
literal ſenſe of thoſe particular words againſt 
the figurative, till dooms-day, to prove that 
the literal ſenſe only ought to take place here, 
and the figurative to be exploded, and ſet a- 
fide; and if they can but prove this, I ſhall not 
fail (as J faid before) to believe and aſſent to 
the thing ſo proved, whatſoever that, which 
the world calls common reaſon and philoſo- 


phy, ſhall, or can ſuggett, and offer to the L 


contrary. 

And this, 1 hope, may ſuffice to have been 
ſpoken upon the ſecond propaſition aſſigned 
for the proſecution of this ſubject, namely, That 
notwithſtanding all the difficulties and objections 
alledged againſt the article of a general reſur- 
rection, there is yet ſufficient reaſon, and ſolid 
ground for the belief of it. From whence we 
ſhould now proceed to treat of the third and 
laſt propoſition : 

III. That à /# fein of 110 being thus 

given for the belief of the ſaid article, all the 
* a; bx culties, and ſeeming repugnancies to reaſon, 

* which 
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« which it is charged with, do exceedingly en- 
© hance the worth, value, ang excellency of that 
belief. 

But this, as I reckon, having been, in ec 
done by us already; and the whole matter ſet 
in a full view, partly by clearing off the objec- 
tions, pretended to be brought againſt it, from 
natural reaſon, in the two foregoing propoſi- 
tions; and partly by eſtabliſhing the proof 
thereof upon the ſure baſis of thoſe three great 
attributes of God, his omniſcience, his omnipo- 
tence, and his eſſential veracity, all of them 
employed to warrant and engage our aſſent to 


it: We ſhall now at length come to conſider 


the ſame more particularly in ſome of the 
conſequences deducible from it. Such as are 
theſe two that follow: 

1. We collect from hence the utter inſuff- 


ciency of bare natural religion, to anſwer the 
proper ends and bein nh God nde | 


religion for. And, 

2. We infer from hence alſo, the diabofica 
impiety of the Socini an opinions; and particularly 
of thoſe relating to the reſurrection. And here, 


1. For the firſt of theſe, the 7n/uficiency of 


natural religion, to anſwer the proper ends 
which religion was deſigned for. This is moi 
certain, that natural religion exceeds not the 
com paſs of natural reaſon ; it neither looks 


higher, 
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higher, nor reaches farther, but both of them 
are commenſurate to one another; and it is 
every whit as certain, that the foul of man be- 
ing the proper ſeat and ſubject of religion, muſt 
needs, be allowed to be immortal; and being 
withal both endued with, and acted by the af- 
ſections of hope and fear, that it muſt be ſup- 
ply'd with objects proper and adequate to both, 
which yet nothing under an eternal happineſs 
with reſpect to the one, and an eternal miſery 
with reference to the other, together with a 
general reſurrection from the dead, to render 
men capable of either, can poſſibly be. So 
that it is manifeſt from the very nature and 
eſſentials of religion, ſuppoſing it perfect, that 
the particulars now alledged by us, neceſſarily 
do, and muſt come up to the atmqſt of what 
they ſtand alledged for. But then, on the o- 
ther hand, can mere natural reaſon of itſelf, 
by full evidence and ſtrength of argument, 
convince us of any of the aforeſaid particulars? 
As for inſtance, can it demonſtrate, that the 
ſoul is immortal? Or can it certainly prove, 
that there is a future and eternal ſtate of hap- 
pineſs, or of miſery in another life? And that, 
in order to it, there ſhall be a reſurrection of 
their mortal bodies after an utter diſſolution of 
them into duſt and aſhes? No, there is nothing 
in bare reaſon, that & can ſo much as pretend to 
I evince 
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evince demonſtratively any of theſe doctrines 
or aſſertions. And what then can natural re- 


ligion do or fay in the caſe? For where the 
former is at a ſtand, the latter can go no far- 
ther; ſo that there is an abſolute neceſſity, if 
we would have any more certain knowledge 
of theſe matters, to fetch it from revelation. 
Foraſmuch as the great Apoſtle himſelf aſſures 
us, in 1 Cor. ii. 9. That eye hath not ſeen, nor 
ear heard, nor has it entered into the heart of | 
man to conceive, what things God has prepared 


for thoſe that love him; nor conſequently, (by 


a parity of reaſon) what miſeries he has pre- 
pared for thoſe that hate him. And if both 
of them are a perfect non-plus, and baftle to 
all human underſtanding ; is it poſſible for na- 
tural reaſon to comprehend what the heart of 
man cannot concetve ? Nothing certainly can be 
a groſſer contradiction, and that in the very 
terms of it, than ſuch an aſſertion. But ſome 
perhaps may here ſay, that though natural 
reaſon, by its own ſtrength and light, cannot 
give us a clear and particular account, what 

theſe things are; yet it may however be able to 
diſcover to us, that really there are ſuch things. 
But in anſwer to this alſo, the ſame Apoſtle 

tells us, in 2 Tm. i. 10. That it was our Sa- 

viour Chriſt who brought life and immortality 


to * through the Sabel. That is to ſay, 
cleared 
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cleared off all doubts about the immortal ſtate 
and being of the ſoul, the everlaſting felici- 
ties of the righteous, and the never-dying worm, 
and torments of the wicked in another world. 
Touching all which, I affirm, that nothing but 
divine revelation could give any ſolid ſatisfaction 
to the minds of men, either as to the guid fit 
or the quod fit of theſe things; that is to ſay, 
either by declaring the nature of them, whaf 
they are; or by proving the exiſtence and be- 
ing of them, that they are; beſides that the 
very expreſſion of bringing a thing to light, 
muſt needs import its being hidden or undiſ- 
covered (at leaſt to any conſiderable purpoſe) 
before. But ſome poſſibly may here farther 
object, that the Heathens could not but, long 
before the times of our Saviour, have had a 
competent knowledge of theſe matters. For 
did they not, by what they diſcourſed of the 
Elyſian fields, intend thereby to expreſs the 
future bleſſedneſs of pious and virtuous per- 
ſons? And by what they taught of Styx, Ache- 
ron, and Cocytus, and the torments of Prome- 
theus, Ixion, and other famous criminals, de- 
ſign likewiſe to ſet forth to us the future miſe- 
ries of the wicked and flagitious? No doubt, 
they meant ſo: but {till all this was built upon 
ſuch weak and fabulous grounds, that the wi- 


kr ſort of them did but deſpiſe and laugh at all 
| Ce theſe 
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theſe things. So that Juvenal ſpeakin g of theſe 


matters, tells us in plain terms, vix pueri cre. 
dunt, that children ſcarce believed them; 
though ſurely, if any thing could diſpoſe the 
mind of men to an extravagant credulity, one 
would think, that the age and ſtate of child. 
hood ſhould. And then, as for the immortz- | 
lity of the ſoul, whatſoever Plato and other 
Philoſophers might argue in behalf thereof, 
yet Iam abundantly fatisfied, that neither Pla- 
to, nor all of them together, have been able to 
argue more cloſe and home to this ſubjecd, 
than thoſe wits, who have lived in the ages 
after them, have done. And yet, upon the 
reſult of all, I do not find, that any thing hi- 
therto has been ſo clearly and irrefragably pro- 
ved for the immortality of it ; but that the moſt 
that can be done upon this argument, is, that 
the ſoul cannot be proved by any principle of 
natural reaſon to be mortal. And that (though 
it does not prove ſo much as it ſhould do) is 
yet, I think, no inconſiderable point or ſtep 
gained: But after all, admitting the proof 
hereof to be as full and convincing as we could 
with, then what can natural reaſon fay to a 
general reſurrection from the dead, that main 
article which we are now inſiſting upon? 
Why, truly nothing at all: And if this be 


the — which is to be had from natural 
reaſon 
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reaſon upon this point, IT am ſure, there is no 
more to be had from natural religion; which 
(to make the very beſt and moſt of it) is 
nothing but reaſon, not aſſiſted by revelation. 
But, | FO | 

2. The other thing, which we ſhall infer 
fom the foregoing particulars, is, the horrible 
impiety of the Socinian opinions; and particu- 
arly of thoſe relating to the reſurrection, and 
the ſtate of mens ſouls after death. The So- 
anans, who have done their utmoſt to over- 
throw the credenda of Chriſtianity, are not for 
ſtopping there, but for giving as great a blow 
to the agenda of it too, by ſubverting (if poſſible) 
thoſe principles which are to ſupport the prac- 
tice of it. Amongſt which, I reckon one of 
the chief to be, the-belief of thoſe eternal tor- 
ments awarded by God to perſons dying in a' 
ſtate of ſin and impenitence, one of the moſt 
powerful checks to fin, doubtleſs, of any that- 
eligion affords : Foraſmuch as where there is 
me with-held from ſin, by the hopes of thoſe 
ternal 7oys promiſed in the ſcripture; I dare 
firm, that there are an hundred at leaſt (if 
tot more) kept from it by the fears of eternal 
trments. And the reaſon of this is, becauſe 
thoſe things by which the joys of heaven are 
repreſented to us, do by no means make ſo 
quick- and lively an” 1” impreſſion” upon mens 

Vor. IV. 8 minds, 
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minds, as thoſe, by which the forments of ben, 
as they are deſcribed to us, are found to do. 
I am far, I confeſs, from affirming, that this 
ought to be ſo; but as the ſtate of mankind 
now generally is, there are but too many, and 
too manifeſt proofs, that actually it is ſo. And 
I do not in the leaſt queſtion, but that there 
are millions, who would readily part with all 
their hopes of the future felicities, which the 
ſcripture promiſes them, upon condition, that 
they might be ſecured from the eternal torments 


which it threatens*, And therefore, what a | 


mighty 


* They deny the torments of hell, and give this reaſon for 
it. 9uod abſurdum fit Deum iraſci in æternum, & peccata creatu- 
rarum finita penis infinitis mulctare, præſertim cum nulla hinc ip. 


. fius gloria illuſtretur. Compendiolum doctrinæ eccleſiarum in 


Polonia. Likewiſe Erneſtus Sonnerus, a noted Socinian, has wrote 
a juſt treatiſe, with this title prefix'd to it, Demonſtratio theoligica 
& philoſphica, quod æterna impiorum ſupplicia non arguant Dei ju- 


| ftitiam, ſed injuſtitiam. And if they be unjuſt, we may be lure 


(as Dr. Tillotſon in his ſermon on Matth. xxv. 46. learnedly ob- 


ſerves) that there ſhall be no ſuch thing. And to ſhew farther, | 


how induſtrious theſe factors for the devil are, to rid mens minds 


of the grand reſtraint of fin, the belief of eternal torments, he | 


ſets down at the end of his demonſtration (as he calls it) ſeveral 
places of ſcripture, where the words [eternal] and | for ever) 
ſignify not an infinite or everlaſting, but only a finite, though in- 
definite duration. Likewiſe Diodorus Camphayſen, one of the 
ſame tribe, with a frontleſs impudence, in a certain epiſtle of his, 
requires ſuch as ſhould read it, Negare & rider damnatorum pa 
nas, & cruciatus æternos; that is, not only to deny, but allo 
to laugh at the eternal torments, and puniſhments of the damned. 
And to make yet ſurer work, (if poſſible) Socinus denies the 
ſoul even a capacity of being tormented after a man's death. 
Tantum id mihi videtur flatui poſſe, poſt hanc vitam, animam, ſivi 
animum hominis non ita per ſe ſubiſiſtere, ut premia ulla fanafor 


ſentiat, vel etiam ifta ſentiendi fit capgggs que mea firma jp 
| | mn 
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mighty encouragement muſt the denial of eter- 
nal puniſhments needs be to all forts of wicked- 
neſs in the lives of men? And what ſhall be 
able to reſtrain the progreſs and rage of it, in 
the courſe of the world, when ſinners ſhall be 
told, that after all the villanies committed by 
them here, nothing is to be expected or feared 
by them, when they have quitted this life but 
2 total annihilation or extinction of their per- 
ſons, together with an endleſs continuance un- 
der the faid eſtate? And is not this, think we, 
1 fort of eternal puniſhment according to the 
ſnner's own heart's defire ? For ſince it fo ut- 
terly bereaves him of all ſenſe, that he can feel 
nothing hereafter, let him alone to fear as little 
here. And as for the reſurrection from the 
kad, the ſame men generally deny, that the 
wicked ſhall have any at all; it being (as they 
firm) intended by God for a peculiar favour 
ad privilege to the godly, who alone are to be 


kt, Socinus in quintd epiſtolã ad Voltelium. And elſewhere, Ho- 
m, five anima humana nihil cum immortalitate habet commune, 
In ſhort, I am fo far from accounting the authors or owners 
a ſuch horrid aſſertions to be really Chriſtians, that I account 
dem really the worſt of men, if 1 blaſphemy and 
w tte letting looſe all forts of wickedneſs upon the world can make 
lo em fo. For according to theſe grand agents and apoſtles of 
ca, ban, wicked men, no leſs than the very brutes themſelves, 
the Wl (vhoſe /pirits alſo they affirm to return to God, as well as thoſe of 
1th. le other) Being once dead, /hall riſe no more. And if they can 
frot ut perſuade men, That they ſhall die like beafts, there is no que-. 
afve lion to be made, but that moſt of them will be quickly brought 
inio, Nee like beaſts too. | ; 

| „5 the 
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the ſons of the refurreftion. But then, if theſe 
men find themſelyes pinched by ſuch, ſcriptures, 
as that, of the xxvth of St. Mptthero, and this 
of my text, ſo expreſly declaring a reſurredtion, 
both h of the juſt, and the unjuſt; in this caſe, 
ſome of them haye another aſſertion to fly to; 
| namely, that the wicked ſhall indeed be raiſed 
again at the laſt day; ; but immediately after 


ſuch a reſuſcitation, ſhall be annihilated and 


deſtroyed for ever : An aſſertion ſo intolera- 
bly abſurd, and ſo manifeſtly. a ſcoff upon re- 
ligion, that none but an Atheiſt. or Socinian 
(another word for the ſame thing) could hate 
been fo prophane, as even to think of it, or 
ſo impudent, as to own or declare. it. In fine, 
ſuch is the diabolical impiety, and the mil. 
chievous influence of the foregoing opinions 
upon the practices of mankind, and con ſequent- 
ly upon the peace and welfare of ſocieties and 


governments, (all depending upon the faid 


practices) that all ſober and pious minds do e- 
ven groan under the very thoughts of ſuch foul 
invaſions upon religion; and cannot but won- 


der, even to amazement, that the maintainers 


of ſuch tenets were not long ſince delivered over 
into the hands of civil juſtice, to receive con- 
dign puniſhment by the ſentence of the judge; 
as likewiſe, that thoſe who deny the divinity 


and ſatisfattion of our Saviour, explode * 
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nal Jin, and revive feyeral of the 'old condemn- 
ed blaſphemies, have not long before this been 
brought under the cenſares of the church 77 
ciffooctifion. But if, on the contrary, the ſhel- 
tering of fome ſuch rotten church-men, as well 
is ſeveral others, froni the dint of eccleſiaſtical 
authority, was one great cauſe of that ſo long 
and unaccountable omiſſion of thoſe ſacred and 


moſt uſeful aſſemblies, for many years together; 


ince the reſtauration, (as many wile and: good 
men ſhrewdly ſuſpect it was) is it not juſt with 
God; and may it not (for ought we know) 
actually provoke him to deprive us even of the 
Chriffian religion itfetf ? For aſſuredly, that 
lewd, ſcandalous, and ungrateful uſage, which 
t has (of late years eſpecially) found from ſome 
of the higheſt pretendets to it amongſt us, has 
not only deſerv'd, but upon too great grounds 
of reaſon, ſeems alſo to prognoſticate and fore- 
bode, and even cry out for no leſs a judgment 
upon the nation. But howſoever God (whoſe 
ways are unſearchable) ſhall think fit to diſpoſe 
of, and deal with us, let us not vainly flatter 
ourſelves; but as we have been hitherto proving 
the certainty of a general reſurrection, ſo let 
us {till remember, that the day of /e reſurrec- 
tron will be as certainly a day of retribution 
o. A day, in which the proudeſt and moſt 
exalted hypocrite ſhall be brought low enough, 

1 and 
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and even the loweſt hypocrites much lower than 
they deſire to be. A day, in which the mean. 
eſt and moſt abject (if ſincere) member of our 


excellent (how much ſoever ſtruck at and ma- 
ligned) church, ſhall be raiſed to a moſt hap- 


py and glorious condition. Though, whether 
or no the church itſelf (God bleſs it) be, in 
the mean time, in ſo flouriſhing an eftate, (as 
ſome would perſuade us it is) I ſhall not, 1 
mult not preſume to determine, 


Now 70 God, the great judge and reward. 


8 of men, according ta the vileneſs of their 


principles, as well as the wickeaneſs if 
their practices, be rendered and aſcribed, 
as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, na- 
jefty, and dominion, both now and fer 
evermore, Amen, 
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And proved not contrary to 


REASON. 


The Doctrine of the Bleſſed 


Trinity aſſerted, and proved 
not contrary to Reaſon. 


Cor, ii. 2. latter part. 


—7o the acknowledgment of the : my- 
ftery of God, and of the Father, 
and of Chrift. 


Eis $THYVWIY T& aug, 14 Ot, x naręog, 8 
r XI. 


N the handling and aſſerting of the doc- 
| trine of the Trinity, I do not remember 
Tany place fo often urged, and fo much 
inſiſted upon by divines, as that in 1 Job. v. 7. 
There are three who bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Ward, and the Holy Ghoſt ; and theſe 

three 
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three are one : A text fully containing in it the 
doctrine of three diſtinct divine perſons, in one 


and the fame bleſſed and eternal Godhead ; a 


doctrine unanimouſly received by the Catholick 


Chriſtian church ; and warranted by the teſti- 


mony of the moſt ancient, genuine, and unex- 
ceptionable records or copies of the new teſta- 
ment, as well as of the moſt noted of the 
fathers concerning it; and that not only as of 
a ſingle article, but rather as the ſum total of 
our Chriſtian faith, and not ſo much a part or 
member, as a full but ſhort compendium of our 


religion. And yet under theſe high advantages 
of credibility, we ſee what oppoſition it met 


with, both from ancients and moderns ; of the 
firſt ſort of which, we have Arius with his in- 
famous crew leading the van, by queſtioning 


the text itſelf, as if not originally extant in 


ſome two or three ancient copies of this epiſtle; 
and, of the latter fort, are thoſe innumerable 


ſets and ſectaries ſprung up fince ; ſome of 
them openly denying, and ſome of them (whoſe 


learning one would have thought might have 
been better employed) ſlily undermining this 
grand fundamental ; and while they ſeemingly 
acknowledge the truth, as it lies in the bare 
words of the text, treacherouſly * g it up in 
the cxplication. 


As 
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As for the Socinians, who hold with the 
Arians, ſo far as they oppoſe us, though not 
in all which the Arians aſſert themſelves, they 
have a double refuge. And firſt with them pre- 
tending the doubtfulneſs of the text, they would 
farther evade it by a new interpretation of its 
ene, affirming, that this expreſſion [Chee three 
are one] does not of neceſſity import an unity 
of nature, but only of conſent : The Father, the 
Word, and the Holy Ghoſt, being therefore ſaid 
to be one, becauſe they jointly and indiviſibly 
carry on one and the ſame deſign ; all of them 
jointly concurring in the great work of man's 
alvation. | ET 

Thus fay they ; but if this were indeed fo, 
and if no more than matter of conſent were 
here intended, where then (in God's name) 
would be the myſtery, which the univerſal Chri- 
{tian church have all along acknowledged to be 
contained in theſe words ? For that the Father, 
the Word, and the holy Spirit, ſhould thus joint- 
ly concur in, and carry on the grand buſineſs 
of faving mankind, is a doctrine expreſſing in 
it nothing myſterious, unaccountable, or ſur- 
paſſing man's underſtanding at all. 

But farther, if unity of conſent only were 
here intended, why in all reaſon was it ex- 
prefled by t «io, that is, they are one thing, 
being or nature, and not rather by eis 79 i eli, 

3 | ä 
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they agree in one? as in the very next verſe 10 
this, ſuch an wmty of concurrence in the ſpirit, 
the water, and the blood, is expreſſed by the 
ſame words tis To ty eig, manifeſtly importing 
no identity, or unity of nature, or being, but 
only of agreement in ſome certain reſpect or o- 
ther; and doubtleſs, in ſo very near a neigh. | 
bourhood and conjunction of words had the 
ſenſe been perfectly the fame, there can be no 
imaginable reaſon given, why the Apoſtle ſhould | 
in the very fame caſe thus have varied the ex- 
preſſion. 5 
But, for yet a farther aſſertion of the great 
truth now inſiſted upon, this text out of the 
epiſtle to the Colgſians will as effectually evince 
the ſame, as the place before- mentioned; though 
perhaps not quite ſo plainly, nor wholly in the 
ſame way; that is to fay, it will do it by ſolid 
inference and juſt conſequthce from the wor, 
though not exprefly in the very words them- 
ſelves. And accordingly we may conſider thoſe 
words, Elg ET LY VWOTLY TS deve ois 78 Org, X Ilarpcs, 
X T8 X, two different ways, viz. 
1. As the term 78 o may be taken per/6- 
| nally, as in ſcripture ſometimes it is, and then 
it will here ſignify the Holy G Holt, the third per- 
fon of the bleſſed Trinity, though not indeed 
mentioned in this place in the /ame order in 
which the three perſons commonly uſe to be; 
| but 


— &@4 


| be# 


yo» 
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but the order, E conceive, may ſometimes be 
leſs obſerved, without any change in, or detri- 
ment to the article igſelf. And fo this text 
out of the epiſtle to the Colgſians will: point out 
to us the doctrine of the ever-bleiſed Trinity, as 
well as that fore-alledged place, out of St. John, 


did. But, 


2. If the word rg od be here taken efſent1- 
ally, and for the divine nature only ; then the 
particle will import here properly a diſtribu- 
tion of 72 ©: (ſignifying the divine nature) 
s a term common to thoſe two, d nahes %; 
78 Xe458, as to two particular perſons, diſtin- 
guiſh'd by their reſpective properties. And ſo 
taken, it muſt. be confeſſed, that the term 28 
oed here will not ſignify the per/on-of the Holy 
Ghoſt. But granting all this: Are there not, 
however, Tuo other perſons in the divine nature 
manifeſtly ſignified thereby? Foraſmuch as the 
Godhead, here imported by r Ses, is expreſ- 
ly. applied both to the Father and the Son, in 
thoſe words 1d puongis 75 Ses, x, Margo, % T8 
Xs, And that, I am ſure, (ſhould it reach 
no farther) is a full and irrefragable confutation 
of the Socinians, the grand and chief oppoſers 
of the doctrine now. inſiſted upon. For theſe 
men deny not a. plurality of perſons in the 


Godhead from any allegation, or pretence 


of ſome peculiar repu gnancy of the number of 
1 n 
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three to the ſame, more than of any other 
number; but becauſe they abſolutely deny, that 
there can be any more perſons in the God- 
head, than only one. And conſequently, that 
a duality, or binary number of perfons in it, 
would, in a Socinian's account, pals for no leſs 
an abſurdity, than even a Trinity itſelf; the 
grand article controverted between us and 
them. 
The words therefore being thus examined 
and explained, I ſhall draw forth the ſenſe of 
them into this one propoſition : 
Mat a plurality of perſons, or perſonal ſubſjiſl- 
ences in the divine nature, is a great myſtery, 
and ſo to be acknowledged by all who really are, 
and profeſs themſelves Chriſtians. 
The diſcuſſion of which ſhall lie in theſ: 


two things. 


J. In ſhewin g, what conditions are required 
to denominate a thing properly a myſtery. 


And, 
II. In ſhewing, that all 25% conditions meet 


in the article of the bleſſed Trinity. 


I. And firſt for the firſt of theſe. The con- 
ditions required to conſtitute and denominate a 


thing properly a myſtery, are theſe three. 


1. That 
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1. That the thing ſo denominated, be in it- 
ſelf really true, and not contrary to reaſon. 
2. That it be a thing above the power and 
reach of mere reaſon to find it out, before it 
be revealed. And, | 
3. That being revealed, it be yet very diffi- 
cult for, if not above finite reaſon fully to un- 
derſtand and comprehend it. And here, 
1. For the firſt of theſe conditions; a myſ- 
tery muſt be a thing really true, and by no means 
contrary to reaſon. Where let me lay down 
this rule or maxim, as the ground-work of al 
that is to follow; to wit, that as nothing can 
be an article of faith, that is not true, ſo nei- 
ther can any thing be true, that is irrational. 
Some indeed lay this as their foundation, that 
men in matters of religion are to deny and re- 
nounce their reaſon ; but if ſo, then let any one 
declare, why I am bound to embrace the Chri- 
fan religion, rather than that of Mahomet, or 
of any other impoſtor; and, I ſuppoſe, you 
will in the firſt place tell me, becauſe the Chri- 
ſtian religion was revealed and atteſted by Ged , 
whereas others, oppoſing it, were not ſo. To 
which I anſwer firſt, that this very thing, that 
it was thus atteſted by God, is the greateſt rea- 
lon for our believing it true in the world; 
and as convincing, as any demonſtration in the 
mathematicks ; it being founded upon the eſ- 
11 
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ſential, unfailing veracity of God, who can 
neither decerve, nor be deceiveu. But, then far- 
ther, in the ſecond place, I aſk, how I ſhall 
come to know, that this is revealed by God? 
Now here, if you will prove this to me, (it be. 
ing matter of fad) you muſt have recourſe to 
all thoſe: grounds, upon which reaſon uſes to 
believe matters of fact, when paſt; and accord- 
ingly. ſhew me, how that all theſe are to be 
found. for the divine revelation of the Chriſtian 
religion, and not of any other pretending to 
oppoſe or contradict it. And this I am ure is 
ſolid and true arguing in the caſe before us; 
and being ſo, what can it amount to leſs, than 
a juſt demonſtration of the thing here intend- 
ed to be proved? I ſay, a demonſtration pro- 
ceeding upon principles of moral certainty; a 
certainty. full and ſufficient, and ſuch, as being 
denied, muſt infallibly draw: after it as great 
an abſurdity in reference 70 prattice, as the de- 
nial of any firſt principle can do in point of ſpe- 
culation. As for inſtance, I look upon the 
unanimous: teſtimony of a competent number 
of ſincere, diſintereſted eye or ear- witneſſes; 
and, which is more, (in the preſent caſe in- 
ſpired too) all affirming: the ſame thing to be a 
ground morally certain, why: ue ſhould believe 
"that thing; foraſmuch as the denial of its cer- 


tainty would, amongſt many other abſurdities, 
| | ow. 
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run us upon this great one, that we can have 
no aſſurance, or certain knowledge of any thing, 
but what we ourſelves have perſonally ſeen, 
heard, or obſerved with our own ſenſes ; which 
aſſertion, if ſtuck to, would be as abſurd and 
inconvenient in the tranſactions of common life, 
| 25 to deny, that two and two make four in 
orithmetick. And in good earneſt it will be 
rery hard (if poſſible) to aſſign any other ſuf- 
ficient reaſon, why our Saviour in Mark xvi. 
14. upbraided ſome with their unbelief as in- 
excuſable, only for not believi 2 thoſe who had 
L en him after he was riſen. | 

In ſhort, the ultimate object of faith is di- 
ine revelation, that is, I believe ſuch a thing 
to be true, becauſe it is revealed by God; but 
then my reaſon muſt prove to me, that it is re- 
realed ; ſo that, this way, reaſon is that, into 
which all religion is at laſt reſolved. 

And let me add alittle farther that o one truth 
can poſſibly contradict another truth, for if twa 
truths might contradict, then two contradictions 
mght be true. And therefore, if it be true in 
Uriftian religion, that one nature may ſubjiſt 
in three perſons, the ſame cannot be falſe in 
reaſon. Thus much, I confeſs, that take the 
thing abſtra& from divine revelation, there is 
nothing in reaſon able to prove that there is 
ſuch a thing; but then, this alſo is as true, that 
Vol. IV, 3 there 
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there is nothing in reaſon able to diſprove it, 
and to evince it to be 7mpoſſible. 

But you will fay, that for the ſame thin 
to be three, and one, is a contradiction, and 
therefore reaſon cannot but conclude it impoſ- 
ſible. I anſwer, that for a thing to be one in 
that very reſpect, in which it is three, is a 
contradiction ; but to aſſert, that that which 
is one in this reſpect, may be three in another, 
is no contradiction. 

But you will reply, that the ſingle nature of 
any perſon is uncommunicable to another, a8 
the eſſence of Peter is circumſcribed within 
the perſon of Peter, and fo cannot be com- 
municated to Paul. 

In anſwer to this, let it be here obſerved, 
that this is the conſtant fallacy that runsthrough 
all the arguments of the Socinians in this dil 
pute; and all that they urge againſt a triple 
ſubſiſtence of the divine nature, is ſtill from 
inſtances taken from created natures, and ap- 
plied to the divine; and becauſe they ſee this 
impoſſible, or, at leaſt, never exemplified in 
them, they conclude hence, that it muſt be ſo 
alſo in this. 

But this is a groſs and apparent error in ar- 
gumentation ; it being a mere tranſition d 
genere ad genus, Which is to conclude the ſame 
thing of different kinds; and becauſe this holds 

| | 3 


true in things of this nature, to conclude hence, 
that therefore the ſame muſt be true alſo in 
things that are of a clean different nature 3 
is a manifeſt paralogiſm. 

To all theſe arguments therefore, I oppoſe 
this one (I think) not irrational conſideration : 
That it is a thing very agreeable even to the 

notions of bare reaſon to imagine, that the di- 
vine nature has a way of ſubſiſling very differ- 
ent from the ſubſiſtence of any created being, For 
inaſmuch as nature and /ub/ilence go to the 
making up of a perſon, why may not the way 


of their ſubſiſtence be quite as different as their 


natures are confeſſed to be? One nature being 
infinite; the other finite. And therefore, though 
it be neceſſary in things created (as no one in- 
ſtance appears to the contrary) for one /ingle e 
ſence to ſubſiſt in one fingle perſon and no more, 
does this at all prove, that the fame muſt be 
alſo neceſſary in God, whoſe nature is wholly 
different from theirs, and conſequently may 
differ as much in the manner gf his /ub/fence, 
and ſo may have one and the ſame nature dif- 
fuſed into three diſtin&t perſons? This one 
conſideration (I fay) well weighed and applied, 
will retund the edge and dint of all the Soci- 
nian aſſaults againſt this article: Whom I have 
{till obſerved to aſſert boldly, when they con- 


clude weakly ; and in all their arguments to 


"MS prove 
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prove nothing more than this, that the great 
| eſt pretenders to, are not always the greateſt 
maſters of, reaſon. 
But here, before I diſmiſs this particular, [ 
| ſhall obſerve this, that for a man to prove a 
thing clearly, is to bring it by certain and ap- 
parent conſequence, from ſome principle in itſelf 
| known and evident, and granted by all: Other- 
wiſe it would not be a demonſtration, but an 
infinite progreſs. 


Now this being ſuppoſed : In caſe any one | 


ſhall fo diſprove the Trinity, as to ſhew, that 
it really contradicts ſome ſuch principle of rea- 
ſon evident in itſelf, and univerſally granted 
by the unprejudiced apprehenfions of mankind; 
T ſhould not be afraid to expunge this article 
out of my creed, and to diſcharge any man 
living from a neceſſity of believing it. For 
God cannot enjoin any thing abſurd or impoſ- 
ſible : But for any man to aſſent to two con- 
tradictory propoſitions, as true, while he per- 
ceives them to be contradictory, is the firſt- 
born of impoſſibilities. 


Reaſon therefore is undeſervedly and igno- 


rantly traduced, when it is ſet up and ſhot at, 
as the irreconcilable enemy of religion. It 1s 
indeed the very crown and privilege of our na- 
ture; a ray of divinity ſent into a mortal body: 


As ew that guides all wiſe men to Chriſt * 
The 
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The lanthorn that leads the eye of faith, and 
is no More an enemy to it, than an obedient 
hand-maid to a diſcreet miſtreſs. Thoſe in- 
deed, whoſe tenets will not bear the teſt of it, 
and whoſe ware goes off beſt in the dark rooms 
of ignorance and credulity, and whoſe faith 


has as much cauſe fo dread a diſcovery as their 


works ; theſe (1 fay) may decry reaſon ; and 
that indeed not without reaſon. 

For aſk ſuch, upon what grounds they be- 
leve the truth of Chriſtian religion, whereas 
others ſo much oppoſe it : And here, inſtead 
of rational inducements, and ſolid arguments, 
we ſhall have long harangues of the kingdom 
of Fefus Chriſt, of rolling upen the promiſes of 
the ſpirit of aſſurance, and the preciouſneſs of 
goſpel diſpenſations, with many other ſuch-like 
words, as ſhew that they have followed their 
own advice to others, and wholly renounced 
their reaſon themſelves. 


But I cannot think or perſuade myſelf, that 


God gave us eyes, only that we may pluck 


| them out, and brought us into the world with 


reaſon, that being born men, we might after- 
wards grow up and improve into brutes, and 


become elaborately irrational. No ſurely, rea- 


ſon is both the gift and image of God, and 
every degree of its improvement is a farther 


degree of likelineſs to him. And though I 
1 ä cannot 
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cannot judge it a fit ſaying for a dying Chriſti- 
an to make, that wiſh of Averroes, Sit anima 
mea cum philoſophts ; yet while he lives, I think 
no Chriſtian ought to be aſhamed to wiſh, Sit 
anima mea cum philgſophi. And for all theſe 
boaſtings of new Iigbis, inbeamings, and inſpi- 
rations ; that man that follows his reaſon, both 
in the choice and defence of his religion, 
will find himſelf better led and directed by 
this one guide, than by an hundred directories 
And thus much for the firſt condition. 

2. The ſecond condition required to deno- 
minate a thing properly a myſtery, is, that it 
be above the reach of reaſon to find it out, and 
that it be firſt knowable only by revelation. | 
This, I ſuppoſe, I ſhall not be called upon to 
prove, it being a thing clear in itſelf 
But we have been told by ſome, that there 
are ſome hints and traces of the article of the 
Trinity to be found in ſome heathen writers, as 
Tri riſmegiſtus and Plato, who are ſaid to make | 
mention of it. To which Tanſwer, firſt, that | 
if there do occur ſuch hints of a Trinity in 
ſuch writers; yet it follows not hence, that they 
owed them to the invention of their own rea- 
ſon, but received them from others by tradi- 
tion, who themſelves firſt had them from re- 
velation. But, ſecondly, to the caſe in hand; 


1 anſwer more _— that it cannot be denied, 
but 
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but that ſome Chriſtians have endeavoured to 
&fend the truth imprudently and unwarrant- 
ably, by bad arts, and falſifying of ancient 
writers; and that ſuch places as ſpeak of the 
Trinity are ſpurious, or at leaſt ſuſpicious : As 
the whole book that now goes under the name 
of Tre/megt/tus, called his Pæmander, may juſt- 
ly be ſuppoſed to be. 

But that we may a little aid and help out our 
apprehenſions in conceiving of this great myſ- 
tery, let us endeavour to ſee, whether upon 
the grounds and notions of reaſon, we can frame 
to ourſelves any thing that may carry in it ſome 
ſhadow and reſemblance at leaſt of one fingle» 
undivided nature's caſting itſelf into three ſub- 
ſiſtences, without receding from its own uni- 
ty. And for this purpoſe, we may repreſent 
to ourſelves an infinite rational mind, which, 
conſidered under the firſt and original perfec- 
tion of being or exiſtence, may be called the 
Father ; inaſmuch as the perfection of exiſt- 
ence is the firſt and productive of all others. 
 &condly, in the fame infinite mind may be 
conſidered the perfection of underſtanding, as 
being the firſt great perfection that iſſues from 
the perfection of exiſtence, and ſo may be cal- 
led the Son, who alſo is called 5 4% , the 
Mord, as being the firſt emanation of that in- 


faite ; mind, And then, thirdly, when that 
| T4 infinite 
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infinite mind, by its underſtanding, reflects up- 
on its ow- eſſential perfections, there cannot but 
enſue an act of volition and complacency in thoſt 
perfections, ariſing from ſuch an intellectual re. 
flection upon them; which may be called the 
Holy Ghoft, who therefore is ſaid to proceed 
both from the Father and the Son, becauſe there 
muſt be not only exiſtence, but alſo underſtand. 
ing before there can be love and volition. Here 

then, we ſee, that one and the fame mind is 


both being, under/tanding, and willing ; and yet 


we can neither ſay that being is underſtanding, 
nor that underſtanding is willing; nor, on the 
contrary, that underſtanding is merely being, 
nor that willing is underſtanding. Foraſmuch | 
as the proper natural conception of one is not 
the conception of the other, nor yet commen- | 
ſurate to it. And this I propoſe, neither as - | 
full explication, nor, much leſs, as a juſt re- 
preſentation of this great myſtery ; but only 
(as I intimated before, and intend no more 
now) as ſome remote and faint reſemblance, 
or adumbration thereof, For ſtill this is, and 
muſt be acknowledge inconceivably above the 
reach and ken of any human intellect; and as | 
a depth, in which the talleſt reaſon may ſwim, 
and, if it ventures too far, may chance to be 
ſwallowed up too, 


Nay, 
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Nay, I think, that it was a thing not only 
locked up from the reſearches of reaſon, a- 
mongſt thoſe that were led only by reaſon, I 
mean the Gentiles ; but that it was alſo eb 
ed from, or at beſt but obſcurely known by 
the Fewiſb church. And Peter Galatine aſ- 
ſigns a reaſon, why God was not pleaſed to 
give the Jews any expreſs revelation of this 


myſtery ; namely, that people's great ſtupidi- 


ty and groſſneſs of apprehenſion, together with 
their exceeding proneneſs to idolatry ; by rea- 
ſon of the former of which, they would have 
been apt to entertain very uncouth and miſta- 
ken conceptions of the Godhead and the three 
perſons, as if they had been three diſtin& 
Gods; and thereupon to have been eaſily in- 
duced to an idolatrous worſhip and opinion of 
them ; and therefore, that the unfolding of this 
myſtery was reſerved till the days of the Me 
fias, by which time the world ſhould, by a 
long increaſe of knowledge, grow more and 
more refined and prepared for the reception of 
this ſo ſublime and myſterious an article. 

This was his reaſon for God's concealing it 
from the Fews ; for that God did fo, the old 
_ teſtament, which is the great ark and repoſi- 
tory of the Jewiſb religion, ſeems ſufficiently 
to declare; there being no text in it, that 


plainly and expreſly holds forth a Trinity of 


perſons 
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282 The Doctrine of the Serm. 7. 
perſons in the Godhead. Several texts are in. 
deed urged for that purpoſe, though (whatever 
they may allude to) they ſeem not yet to be 
of that force and evidence, as to infer what 
ſome undertake to prove by them. Such as 
are, 

(J.) Thoſe words in the firſt of Genehs, 
Bara Elobim: Where Elohim ſignifying God, 


and being of the plural number, is joined with | 


Bara, creavit, a verb of the ſingular. Whence 
ſome collect, that the former word imports a 
plurality of perſons, and the latter an unity of 


eſſence. But others deny that any ſuch pecu- | 


liar meaning ought or can be gathered from 
that, which is indeed no more than an idiom 
and propriety of the Hebrew language. 80 
that E/ohim applied to others beſides God, is 
often joined with a ſingular number. 

(2.) Another place alledged for the ſame pur- 
poſe, is that in Ger. i. 26. Let us make man, in 
our own image, where they ſay that there is a 
conſultation amongſt many perſons in the God- 
head. But to this alſo it is anſwered, that the 
term let us make, does not of neceſſity imply 
any plurality, but may import only the maje/ty 


of the ſpeaker; kings and princes being ac- 
cuſtomed to ſpeak of themſelves in the plural 


number: As we will, and require you, and it is 


our royal will and pleaſure, This is the com- 


mon 
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non diale& of kings, and yet it infers in the 
peaker no plurality; for then ſurely a king 
would ſpeak very unlike a monarch. 

(3.) There is a third place alſo, in Za. vi. 3. 
where the threefold repetition of holy, holy, 
, applied to God, is urged by ſome to re- 
te diſtinctly to the three hypoſtaſes of the God- 
head. But this is thought by others to have fo 
little of an argument in it, as ſcarce to merit 
any anſwer ; it being fo uſual with all nations 
and languages to expreſs any thing vehement or 
extraordinary, by thrice repeating the word 
uſed by them : Suitable to which, are thoſe ex- 
preſſions that occur in claſſic authors, as Ter 
geminis tollif honoribus, and O ter felices, and 
Uli robur & as triplex circa pectus erat, with 
infinite the like inſtances : In all which, the 
manner of ſpeaking ſerves only to expreſs the 
greatneſs of the thing ſpoke of. So that theſe, 
and ſuch like places of ſcripture, carry not in 
them any ſuch evident proof of the Trinity, 


is to perſuade us, that the Jewiſh church could 


from hence arrive to any clear knowledge of 
this article. The forementioned Galatine in- 
deed affirms the Talmudifts to ſpeak ſeveral 
things concerning it very plainly ; and from 
hence concludes, that in regard the Talmud is 
a collection of the ſeveral ſayings and writings 


of the old Jewiſh doctors upon the old teſta- 
ment, 
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284 The Doctrine of the Serm. 7, 


ment, it muſt import, that ſince they wrote 


ſuch things of the Trinity, and the Me; Fas, | 


there was then a knowledge of theſe thing; 
in the Jeuiſb church. But I fear the autho- 


rity of thoſe Talmudical writings will weigh | 


little in this caſe, that if the letter of the ſcrip- 


ture will not otherwiſe ſpeak a Trinity, but as 


it is helped out, and expounded by the Tal. 
mud, few ſober perſons will ſeek for it there, 


The only ſolid proof, that makes towards the 
eviction of a Trinity from thence, I conceive | 


to lie in thoſe texts that prove the divine na- 


ture of the Maſſias, whoſe coming was then 


expected by all the Zews. Otherwiſe, ſurely, 


the knowledge of this article could but very | 


obſcurely be gathered from the bare writings of 


Meſes and the prophets, and conſequently was | 
by no means received with that explicitneſs in 
the ancient Few// church, that it is now in 


the Chriſtian. 
As for the opinion of the modern ow 


touching this matter, we ſhall find, that theſe 


acknowledge no ſuch thing as a — but 
_ utterly reject and explode it. And as for the 
Mabometan religion, (which being a gallimau- 


fry made up of many, partakes much of the 
Fewi/h) that alſo wholly denies it. And the 
profeſſors of it, in all their publick performances 


of religious worſhip, with much zeal and ear- 
neſtneſs 


FFP 


neſtneſs frequently reiterate and repeat this ar- 
ticle; There is but one God, there is but one 
God; not ſo much out of zeal to aſſert the 
unity of the Godbead, as to exclude the Trinity 
f perſons maintained by the Chriſtians, 

I conclude therefore, that it is very proba- 
ble, that the diſcovery of this myſtery was a 
privilege reſerved to bleſs the times of Chriſti- 
anity withal, and that the Jews had either 
none, or but a very weak and confuſed know- 
edge of it. It was the great arcanum for the 
receiving of which the world was to be many 
ages in preparing. As long as the vez/ of the 
temple remained, it was a ſecret not to be look- 
ed into; an holy of holes, into which even the 
high prieſt himſelf did not enter. And thus 
much for the ſecond condition required to make 
or conſtitute a myſtery ; namely, that it be a- 
bove the ſtrength of hare reaſon to find it out, 
before it is revealed. 


The third and laſt is this: That after it 


ts D it be yet difficult to be underſtood. 


And he who thinks the contrary, let him make 
trial, For although there is nothing in reaſon 
to contradict, yet neither is there any thing to 


comprehend it. We may as well ſhut a moun- 


tain within a mole-hill, or take up the ocean 


in a cockle-ſhell, as reach the ſtupendous ſacred 


intricacies of the divine ſubfiſtence, by the 


ſhort 
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286 The Doctrine of the Serm. 7, 
ſhort and feeble notions of a created apprehen- 
ſion. 

Reaſon indeed proves the revelation of it by | 
God; but then having done this, here it ſtops, 
and pretends not to underſtand and fathom the 
nature of the thing revealed. 

If any one ſhould plead a parity of the caſe, 
as to this article of the Trinity, and that about 
tranſubſtantiation; and alledge, that fince we 
deny not a Trinity, though we underſtand it 
not, but account it a myſtery, and ſo believe 
it; why may we not take tranſub/tantiatio | 
alſo in the number of myſteries, and believe it, | 
though it be intricate and impoſſible to be un- 
derſtood? 

To this I anſwer, (1.) in general, that no 
man diſcourſing, or proceeding rationally upon 
this ſubject, refuſes to believe /ranſub/tantiatim | 
merely upon this account, that it is 7mpgible to 
be underſtood. (2.) J affirm, that the caſe be- 
tween tranſubſtantiation and the Trinity is very 
different ; the former being contradicted by the 
judgment of that faculty, of which it is pro- 

perly the object; the latter being not at all con- 

tradifted, but only not comprehended by the fa- 

culty, to which the judgment and cognizance 

of it does belong. To make which clear, we 

muſt obſerve, that both the bread and the bo- 
dy of Chriſt, about which tranſubſtantiation 
15 


% > 1 
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is ſaid to be effected, being endued with guan- 
tity, c colour, and the like, are the Proper objects 


of ſenſe, and fo fall under the cognizance of 


the fight and touch; which ſenſes being entire, 
and aCting as naturally they ought, they both 
can and do certainly judge of their proper ob- 
fals, and upon ſuch judgment find it to be a 
contradiction for a ſmall body retaining its own 
proper dimenſions, at the ſame time to have 
the dimenſions of a body for times greater. For 
one body to be circumſcribed, and ſo compaſſed 
in one place, and at the ſame time to fill a thou- 
ſand more, I fay it is a contradiction; for it 


makes the ſame thing in the very ſame reſpect 


to be circumſeribed and not to be circumſcribed; 


circumſcribed, becauſe encompaſſed in ſuch a 
place; and yet not circumſcribed, becauſe ex- 
tending itſelf beyond that place to many others. 
But now, on the other fide, the di¹¹ na- 
ture and the Trinity are not the objects of ſenſe, 
and conſequently ſenſe paſſes no judgment up- 
on them. But they are the objects of (and fo 
only tryable by) the mind, and the underſtand- 
ing; taking in theſe things from the reforts not 
of ſenſe, but revelation. Which ſupreme fa- 
culty being thus informed by revelation tender- 
ing theſe reports to its apprehenſion, and with- 
all finding that none of thoſe rules or princi- 
ples, by which it judges of the truth or falſity 
I of 


288 
of what it apprehends, do at all contradi& 
what revelation thus ſpeaks and reports of 
the divine nature and the Trinity; it rational- 
ly judges, that they may, and ought to be aſ⸗ 
ſented to. 

For the ſtreſs of the point lies here, and let 


all the reaſon of mankind prove, if it can, 


That whereſoever the denomination of three is 
aſcribed to any nature, it muſt of neceſſity 
multiply the nature itſelf, and not only its rela- 
tions, Which being ſo, thoſe that make the 
article of the Trinity parallel to that of 7ran- 
. fſubRtlantiation, in point of its contrariety to rea- 
ſon, if they will ſpeak and argue to the pur- 
poſe, muſt undertake to prove, that for one in- 
finite being or nature to be in any reſpect, or 

upon any account whatſoever, three, without 
a triphcation of that nature, and ſo a loſs of 
its unity, is as contrary and repugnant to ſome 
known principle of reaſon diſcourſing upon 
the reports of revelation, as for that thing, 
which all my ſenſes tell me to be a little piece 
of bread, to be yet both for figure and dimen- 
ſion really a man's body, is contradictory to 
all thoſe principles, by which ſenſe judges of 
thoſe things that properly fall under the judg- 
ment of ſenſe. 

Let this, I ſay, be clearly and concluſively 


made out, and the buſineſs is done. But till 
I 5 then, 
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then, they muſt give us leave to judge, that 
there is as much difference between the article 
of the Trinity as ſtated by us, and that of tran- 
ſahllantiation as flated by them, as there is be- 
een difficulty and contradiction. 


And now, if there be any, whoſe reaſon is 


ſo unruly and over-curious, as to be ſtill inqui- 
fitive and unſatisfied, ſuch muſt remember, 
that when we have made the utmoſt explica- 
tions of this article, we pretend not thereby to 


have altered the nature of the ſubjeft awe have 


been treating r; which, after all, is , a 
nyftery; and they muſt know moreover, that 
when the facred myſteries of religion are diſ- 
courſed of, the buſineſs of a Chriſtian is ſobrie- 
ty and ſubmiſſion, and his duty to be ſatigſied, 
even though he were not convinced. The Tri- 
nity is a fundamental article of the Chriſtian 
religion ; and as he that denies it, may loſe 
bis ſoul; ſo he that too much ſtrives to under- 
ſtand it, may loſe his wits. Knowledge is 
nice, intricate, and tedious ; but faith is ealy ; 
and what is more, it is ſafe. And why ſhould 
then unhinge my brains, ruin my mind, and 
purſue diſtraction in the diſquiſition of that 
which a little ſtudy would ſufficiently convince 
me to be not intelligible ? Or why ſhould I by 
chewing a pill make it uſeleſs, which ſwal- 
lowed whole might be curing and reſtaurative ? 

Vol. IV. U A Chri- 
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= Chriſtian, in theſe matters, has nothing to 


do but to believe; and fince I cannot ſcientih. 


cally comprehend this myſtery, I ſhall wor- 


ſhip it with the religion of ſubmiſſion and 
wonder, and caſting down my reaſon before it, 


receive it with the devotions of filence, and the 


humble diſtances of adoration. 
But here having drawn the buſineſs ſo . 


I cannot but take notice of ſome of thoſe blaſ. 


phemous expreſſions which the Socinians uſe, 
concerning the ſacred myſtery, of the Trinity; 


their terms (as J have collected ſome out of 


many) are ſuch as theſe: Deus triper ſona- 
fu. Idolum fortentoſum. Figmentum Satan. 
ce Antichriſti Cerberus. Triceps Geryon. Id 
« lum tr#frons. Monſtrum triforme. Deus in- 


ce cognitus, adboque procul reſiciendus, & Satane | 


A 


« 


conditori ſuo reſtituendus.” Now, that the 
authors of theſe ugly appellations ſhew them- 


ſelves not only bold and impious, but alſo | 


(what by no means they would be thought) 
very unreaſonable, will, T thinks, appear from 
theſe two conſiderations : 


Firſt, That the doctrine ſo broadly decried 


by them, is at leaſt very difficult, and hardly 
comprehenſible; and therefore, though it could 
not be proved true, yet, upon the ſame ſcore, 


it can as hardly be proved falſe. But now theſe 
expreſſions ought to proceed not only upon the 


: 1 


f 
. 
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ſuppoſition of its bare falſity, but alſo upon the 
evidence, and undeniable clearneſs of its falfity ; 
or they muſt needs be impudent and intolerable. 
He who ſays, that it is clear, that there can 
be no ſuch thing as the quadrature of the circle, 
makes an impudent aſſertion; for, though poi- 
ſibly there can be really no ſuch thing, yet ſince 
there have been ſuch conſiderable reaſons for it, 
25 to engage the greateſt wits in the ſearch after 
it, no man can rationally ſay, that it is clear 
and manifeſt, that there is no ſuch thing. But 
beſides, in this caſe, they deal very irrationally 
in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, becauſe 
it is not intelligible; when not only in divinity, 
but alſo in philoſophy, (where yet, not far7h, 
but fri& ratiocination ſhould take place) they 
acknowledge many things, which the beſt rea- 
ſon will ſcarce be able to frame an explicit no- 
tion and apprehenſion of. Such as are the com- 
poſition and diviſion of continued quantities, and 
the like; which theſe men, I believe, will not 
deny, though it would ſet ham hard to give a 
clear account of them. 

Secondly, The ſame charge of ablardith lies 
awainſt theſe men upon this account, that 
they prefer their particular reaſon before the 
united reaſon of a much greater number than 
themſelves; every one of which were of as great 


—y to ſearch, and of as great- abilities to 
= under- 
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underſtand the myſteries of divinity, as theſ: I and 
men can be preſumed to be. 

Now, as this is much beſide good manners, ſo 
indeed it is no leſs ſhort of good reaſon; which 
will prove thus much at leaſt : That when a 
few learned perſons deny a propoſition, and o- 
thers ſorty times more numerous, and altogether a 
learned, do unanimouſly affirm it; it is very proba- 
ble, that the truth ſtands rather with the majority. 

For if I ſhould demand of theſe men, how 
they come to judge the doctrine of the Trinity to 
be falſe? they muſt tell me, that they have ſtudi- 
ed the point, conſidered the text, examined it by 

the principles of reaſon, and that by the uſe of 
theſe means they come at length to make thi 
concluſion. 

But to this I anſwer, that others, who have 
ſtudied the point as much, conſidered the text 
as exactly, and examined it by as ſtrong prin- 
ciples of reaſon, as their oppoſites could pretend 
to, and fo ſtanding upon equal ground with 
them in point of abilities, have much the ad- 
vantage of them in point of number. 

But you will ſay; muſt I therefore conclude, 
that what is affirmed by ſuch a majority of pet- 
{ons_ſo qualified is certainly true? I anſwer, 
no; but this I aſſert, that it is great reaſon, 2. 
though their aſſertion appear never ſo ſtrange ¶ yet 
to me, that I ſhould yet /u/pend my 1 abſu: 


an 


A. 
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heſe Ml and not peremptorily conclude it alf; ſince 

there is hardly any means, or way of ratiocina- 
, Ml tion uſed by one to prove it a fa//zy, but by the 
ich {Ml very /ame way and means others perſuade them- 
na {{lves, that they as ſtrongly prove it to be a truth. 
| 0- And thus I think, that theſe mens exceptions 
- 0: WM againſt this great article are, to ſuch as under- 
ba- tand reaſon, ſufficiently proved irrational. But 
ty. fince theſe men reject the doctrine of the Tr:- 


oy upon pretence both of its impiety and ab- 


to irdity, it is but requiſite, that they ſhould ac- 
di- quit themſelves in all their doctrine, from hold- 
by ing any thing either nien or abſurd. But 
of bet, that they cannot do fo, theſe following 
his WM poſitions maintained by them, will, I believe, 
demonſtrate. | 

1. To aſſert, as Volkelius, in his ſecond book 
De verd religione, and the fourth chapter, not 
obſcurely does, the matter of the univerſe to be 


God's infinite power ; for if matter has its be- 
ing from itſelf, it will follow, that it can pre- 
ſerve itſelf in being againſt all oppoſition, and 
conſequently, that God cannot deſtroy it, which 
_ him not omnipotent. 

. Toallow God's power to be infinite, and 
= bl ſubſtance to be finite, is monſtrouſly 
abſurd ; but to aſſert, as Crellius in his book 

U 3 De 


a paſſive principle eternally co- exiſting with God 
the active; is impious, and not conſiſtent with 
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De attributis Dei, in the 27th chapter, does, 
that his ſubſtance is circumſcribed within the 
compaſs of the higheſt heaven, 18 clearly to 
make it infinite. 

To allow all God's is and predic- 
tions recorded in ſcripture, of future contingent 
paſſages, depending upon the free choice of 
man's will, to have been certain and infallible, 
and yet his preſcience or fore-knowledge of the 
ſame contingent things not to be certain, but 
only conjectural, as Socinus, in the 8th chap- 
ter of his prelections, does affirm ; is out of 
meaſure abſurd and ridiculous, - | 

4. To affirm Chriſt to be a mere creature, 


and no more, and yet to contend, that he is to | 


be invoked and worſhipped with divine worſhip ; 
is exceedingly abſurd, and contrary to all the 
diſcourſes of right reaſon ; and withal, as of- 
fenſive and ſcandalous to Fews and Turks, and 
ſuch-l;he, as the bare affirmation of his divine 
nature can be pretended to be. But Socinus, 
though he denies this, yet is fo earneſt for the 
divine adoration and invocation of Chriſt, that 
he affirms, that of the two, it is better to be a 
 Trmitarian, than not to aſcribe this to him. 
5. To aſſert, that the people of God, under 
the 7Yeww;/h ceconomy, lay under the obligation 
of no precept to pray fo God, as Volkelius, in his 
4th book De verd f religione, and the gth chap- 
ter, 
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ter, poſitively affirms ; is an aſſertion highly 
imp1ous, and to all pious minds abominable. 

6. To aſſert, that it is lawful for a man 70 
fell a lie, to ſecure himſelf from ſome great 
danger or inconvenience, as the ſame Yolkelius 
in the 4th book, and 19th chapter, does; is 
ſuch a thing, as not only conſiſts not with pie- 
ty and ſincerity, but tends to drive even com- 
mon honeſty and ſociety out of the world. 

7. To aſſert, that it is unlawful for Chriſti- 
ans in any caſe to wage war, as. Socinus him- 
ſelf does in his 2d epiſtle to Chriſtophorus Morſti- 
ms, a Polonian commander, in which he al- 
lows him to bring his army into the field 77 
errorem hoſtium, provided that he neither ſtrikes 
a ſtroke, nor draws blood, nor cuts off a limb: 
This, I fay, is grofly abſurd and unnatural, and 
contrary to the eternal principle of ſelf-preſer- 
ration 3 as engaging men, even for conſcience 
lake, to ſurrender their lives and fortunes to any 
thief or murderer, that ſhall think fit to require 


hem. Neither can Socinus, in reaſon, ſo urge 
thoſe words of our Saviour, in Mat. v. 3g. of 


wt reſting evil, in this caſe, if he will be but 
true to his own principle. For in his 3d book 
De Chriſto ſervatore, and the 6th chapter, diſ- 


puting againſt Chriſt's” ſatisfaction, he 'pleads, 


that in regard it is (as he ſays) contrary to rea- 


fon, e the ſeripture ſnould never jo often af- 
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firm it, yet it ought not to be omitted or aſſented 
to. Now, if this be his rule, I demand of him, 
whether, for a man to preſerve himſelf, and that 
even with the deſtruction of the life of the per- 
ſon aſſailing him, ſuppoſing that he cannot poſ- 
fibly do it otherwile, be not as undeniable a 
dictate or principle of natural reaſon, as any | 
that he can pretend to be contradicted by Chriſt's | 
ſatigfaction. And therefore, if he can lay aſide 
Chriſt's ſatigfaction, though the ſcripture were 
never ſo expreſs for it, in regard of the contra- 
riety he pretends in it to reaſon ; why may not 
we upon the ſame grounds aſſert the neceſſity 
of ſelf- preſervation in the inſtance of war, 
though the ſcripture expreſly forbids it ; Since | 
for a man to relinquiſh his own defence, is in- 
dubitably contrary to the dictates of nature, and 
conſequently of reaſon. 

But we need not recur to this, for the war- 
ranting men under the goſpel to defend their 
lives, though with the deſtruction of thoſe that | 
would take them away, Only this I alledge as 
an argument ad hominem, which ſufficiently 
ſhews, how flight and deſultorious this man is 
in his principles and way of arguing, while at 
one time he frames to himſelf a principle for hi: 
preſent turn, and at another makes aſſertions, 
and raiſes diſcourſes, which that principle molt 
directly overthrows. Now all the fore- men. 

tioned 
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11 WY toned abſurdities (with many more that might 
be reckoned) are the tenets of thoſe who deny 
it MW the article of the Trinity, becauſe (forſooth) it 
Fe is impious and abſurd; that is, who ſtrain at 
one gnat, having already ſwallowed ſo many 
vaſt camels. And yet theſe are the perſons, 
who in all their writings have the face to own 
themſelves to the world for thoſe heroes, whom 
God, by his ſpecial providence, has raiſed up to 
explain Chriſtian religion, and to reform the doc- 
trine of the church. ] ſuppoſe, juſt in the ſame 
ſenſe, that the ſchool of Calvin was to reform 
her diſcipline. 

And now in the laſt place: Becauſe this ar- 
ticle is of fo great moment, and ſtands (as it 
were) in the very front of our religion; ſo that it 
is of very high concernment to all to be found 
and thorough-paced in the belief of it: I ſhall 
ſhew, 

1. What have been the cauſes that have firſt 
unſettled, and at the laſt deſtroyed the belief of 
it in ſome. And, 

2. What may be the beſt means to ſettle and 
preſerve the belief of it in ourſelves and others. 

For the firſt of theſe : There are three things, 
which I think have been the great cauſes that 
have took ſome off from the belief of this ar- 
ficle, As, 


(I.) That 
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(i.) That bold, prophane, and abſurd cu- 
ſtom of ſome perſons, in attempting to paint 
and repreſent it in figure. He who paints God 
does a contradiction; for he attempts to make 
that vi/ible, which he profeſſes to be invijibl.. 
The miniſters of Tranſylvania and Sarmatia, 
rank aſſertors of the Socinian hereſy, * in a cer- 
tain book, (wherein they make confeſſion of their 
faith as to theſe articles) inſiſt upon nothing {6 
much, nor indeed ſo plauſibly, for their rejec- 
tion of the article of the Trinity, as thoſe ſe- 
veral ſtrange pictures, and images of the Trinty, 
which ſome perſons had ſet up in ſeveral of their 
_ churches : Sometimes deſcribing it by one head 
carved into three faces, to which, ſo ſet up in a 


certain church, they fab; oin this diſtich ; 


Menſe trifrons iſto Janum pater urbe bifronten 
Expulit, ut ſolus regnet in orbe trifrons ; 


That is to ſay, that the God having three faces, 
had driven, or (if you will) 5u?faced poor Janus 
out of the world, who had but two. And like- 
wiſe elſewhere ſuch another; ” 


Fane Biceps, anni tacite labentis origo; 
Trifrontem pellas, ni miſer eſſe velis. 


» See a Latin book in 470, entitled, Premonitiones Chriſti, & 
i.e en per miniſtros quoſdam in Sarmatia & Tranſylvania, 
"> | | | 


Some- 
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cometimes alſo they repreſent it by a ring ſet 
with diamonds, in three equi-diſtant places of it; 
and ſometimes by the picture of three men of an 


equal pitch fitting together at one table, and 


upon one ſeat : And ſometimes the ſame is ex- 
prefled by the image of an old man, a child, and 
a dove ; one ſignifying the Father, one the Son, 
and the third the Holy Ghoſt : All which things 
being ſo contrary to the very natural notions 
which reaſon has of God, have brought many 
ſober parts of the world to nauſeate and abhar 
our whole religion, and to reje& Chriſtianity as 


only a new ſcheme of the old Gentile idolatry : 


And withal, have warranted the fore-mention- 
ed hereticks to think they had cauſe for all thoſe 
vile and wretched appellations, with which we 
ſhew how they beſpattered this divine myſ- 

tery ; which blaſphemies will, no doubt, be one 
day laid at the door, not of thoſe only who 
denied, but of thoſe alſo who parnted the Trini- 
ty; and by ſo doing, made others to deny it. 

And indeed, fo far has the common ſort of 
mankind took offence at theſe things, that if 
the belief of a God were not very deeply im- 


printed in man's nature, ſuch men's curſed ir- 


rational boldneſs, in preſuming to paint him, 


would go very near to bring all thoſeabout them, 
by degrees, to queſtion the very Deity itſelf. 


2. A 
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2. A ſecond cauſe of the fame evil, is the e. 
qually bold and inſignificant terms which ſome 
of the ſchoolmen have expreſſed this great ar. 
ticle by; who purſuing their own phenomena a; 
undoubted truths, ſpeak as peremptorily and con- 
fidently of this profound myſtery, as if it were 2 
thing obvious to the firſt apprehenſions of ſenſe. 
It was a good and a pious ſaying of an ancient 
writer, Periculoſum eſt de Deo etiam vera dicere, 
No wonder therefore, if theſe men, diſcourſing 
of the nature and ſubſiſtence of God, in a lan- 
guage neither warrantable nor apprehenſible, 
have by their modalities, ſuppoſitalities, circum- 
inceſſions, and twenty ſuch other chimeras, ſo 
| miſrepreſented this adorable article of the Tri. 

nity to mens reaſon, as to bring them firſt to 
loath, and at length to deny it. 
3. A third cauſe, which has much weakened 
{ome mens belief of this article, has been the 
imprudent building it upon ſome texts of ſcrip- 
ture, which indeed will evince no ſuch thing. 
Such as thoſe places which I mentioned out of 
the old teſtament ; and ſuch, as one of the an- 
cients once brought for a proof of the eternal 
generation, and Deity of the Word, from that 
expreſſion of David, in P/al. xliv. 1. Quiſuamne 
dubitat (lays he) de Divinitate Filii, cum legerit 
Mud Pſalmiſtæ, cor meum eructavit verbum bo- 
nim? Concerning which, and the like allega- 
tions, 
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tions, I ſhall only make one very obvious, but 
as true (and perhaps too true) a remark, that 
whatſoever is produced and inſiſted upon in be- 
half of any great and momentous point of re- 
ligion, if it comes not fully cloſe and home to 
the ſame, it is always found much more effec- 
tual to expoſe the truth it is brought for, than 
to ſupport it, and to confirm the hereticꝶ it is 
brought againſt, than to convince him, 

And thus having ſhewn ſome of the cauſes 
that undermine mens belief of the article of the 
Trinity; I ſhall now aſſign ſome means alſo, 
to fix and continue it in ſuch minds, as do al- 
ready embrace it. And theſe ſhall be briefly 
two, | | | b 

1. To acquieſce in the bare revelation of the 
thing itſelf; and in thoſe expreſſions, under 
which it is revealed. As for the thing itſelf, God 
has expreſly ſaid, that there are three above the 
rank of created beings, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghoſt. And as for the words, in which 
he has conveyed this to us, they are few, eaſy, 
and intelligible, and to be believed juſt as they 
are propoſed; that is, ſimply, and in general, 
and without entring too far into particulars. 

2. To ſuppreſs all nice, and over- curious en- 
quiries into the peculiar nature, reaſon, and 
manner of this myſtery. For God having not 
thought fit to reveal this to us any farther, than 

a he 
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he has yet actually done, ſufficiently declares it 
to have been his intent, that it ſhould indeed 
be no farther known, nor indeed ſearched into 
by us; and perhaps ſo far as it is yet unknown, 
it may, to a created reaſon, be alſo unknowable. 
For when we are once aſſured that the thing 


itſelf 16; for us to amuſe ourſelves, and others, 
with bold perplexing queſtions, (as they can be 
no better) how, and which way it comes to be 
ſo, eſpecially in matters relating to Almighty 
God, muſt needs be equally irreverent and im- 
pertinent. Thoſe words of an ancient commen- 
tator upon St. John, contain in them an excel- 
lent rule, and always to be attended to, Firmam 
fidem (ſays he) myſterio adhibentes, nunquam, in 
tam ſublimibus, illud quomodo aut cogitemus, aut 
proferamus. Which rule, had it been well ob- 
ſerved, both in this, and ſome other articles of 


our religion, not only the peace of particular 


churches and conſciences, but alſo the general 
peace of Chriſtendom, might in great meaſure 
have been happily preſerved by it. 
Let this therefore be fixed upon, that there is 
no obedience comparable to that of the under- 
ſtanding ; no temperance, which ſo much com- 
mends the ſoul to God, as that which ſhews it- 
ſelf in the reſtraint of our 'curiofity. Beſides 


which two important conſiderations, let us con- 
fider alſo, that an over anxious ſcrutiny into 
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ſuch myſteries, is utterly uſeleſs, as to all pur- 
poſes of a rational enquiry. It æearies the 
mind, but not informs the judgment. It makes 
us conceited, and fantaſtical in our notions, in- 


ſtead of being ſober and wile to ſalvation. It 


may provoke God alſo, by our preſſing too 
much into the ſecrets of heaven, and the con- 
cealed glories of his nature, to deſert and give 
us over to ſtrange deluſions. For they are only 


things revealed, (as Moſes told the 1/-aelites, in 


Deut. xxix. 29.) which belong to the ſons of men 
to underſtand and look into, as the ſole and 
proper privilege allowed them by God, to ex- 
erciſe their nobleſt thoughts upon: But as for 
ſuch high myſteries as the Trinity, as the ſub- 
hſtence of one nature in three perſons, and of 
three perſons in one and the fame individual 
nature, theſe are to be reckoned in the num- 
ber of ſuch ſacred and ſecret things, as belong 
to God alone perfectly to know, but to ſuch 
| poor mortals as we are, humbly to fall down 
before, and agore. 


To which God, incomprehenſible in his na- 


ture, and wonderful in his works, be ren- 


dered and aſcribed, (as 1s moſt due) all 


praiſe, might, majeſty, and dominion, both 
now and for evermore. Amen, 
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SERMON VIII. 
l- diſpoſed Affections, both na- 
turally and penally the Cauſe 


of Darkneſs and Error in 


the Judgment. 


2 Furt i. £5 


2 for this cauſe God ſhall ſend them 
Prong deluſion, that they ſhould be- 


lieve alye. 
$ ſo dreadfully, none ſtrikes fo juſt an 
Horror into conſidering minds, as 
at every ſinful action a man does, naturally 
liſpoſes him to another; and that it is hardly 
vflible for him to do any thing ſo ill, but that 
proves a preparative and introdattion to the 
X 2 doing 


F all the fatal effects of ſin, none looks 
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der.“ 
doing of ſomething worſe. Upon which ac. g far 
count, that notable imprecation of the Elm, nuch 
upon his own and the church's enemies, in is 72 
Eſal. lxix. 28. namely, That they may fall fim n ac 
one wickedneſs to another, 1s abſolutely the bi- ufnit 
tereſt and moſt ſevere of any extant in the N 
whole book of God, as being indeed the very] the 
abridgment of that grand repoſitory of curſs,Ml..q 6 
the rr chapter of Deuteronomy; and thai, he | 
with the addition of ſomething beſides, and of 
ſo much a more killing malignity, than all o 7;- 
them put together; by how much the evil o ct; 
fin is confeſſedly greater, than the evil of an (nd tf 
ſuffering for it whatſoever. The like inſtano „ive , 
to which, we have in the text now before us 
of a fort of men, firſt caſting off the /ove f 5:4; 
trutb, and from thence paſſing into a fate is ju 
delufion ; and laſtly, ſettling in a Ready, fue ie, 
belief” of a lie. By ſuch wretched gradations i 
it, that fin commonly arrives at its full 4x, o WI 
maturity. So that in truth, it is the only fer mth, 
petual motion which has yet been found on OP 
and needs nothing but a beginning to keep 1 ng, n 
inceſſantly going on. Accordingly, as every imo. fall 
moral act in the immediate and direct tenden ¶tuths 
cy of it, is certainly a fep drwnwards, and Wy... c 
very large one too; ſo in all motions of deſcent long 
it is ſeldom or never found, that a thing ſo moe wo 


Ying makes any ſtop in its fall, till it is fall 


of mei 
{c 
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a- far, that it is paſt falling any farther. And 
much the ſame is the caſe with a man, as to 
his fp1retuals ; after he has been long engaged 
n a courſe of ſinning, his progreſs in it grows 
nfinite, and his return deſperate. 
Now in the words I have here pitched upon, 
"7 they ſtand in coherence with the precedent 
ind ſubſequent verſe, there are theſe two things 
o be conſidered : | 


Firſt, A ſevere judgment denounced againſt 
certain ſort of men; namely, that God would 
{nd them fuch ſtrong delufion, that they ſhould be- 
ve a lye. And, 


| Secondly, The meritorious procuring cauſe of 
his judgment in the foregoing verſe ; to wit, 
their not receiving the love of the truth, 


Where it is manifeſt, that by the words 
ath, and à lye, are not to be here meant, all 
ruth and falſhood generally or indefinitely ſpeak- 
ng, nor yet more particularly all that is true 
or falſe upon a philoſophical account. For theſe 
ruths or falſhoods the Apoſtle does not in this 
pace concern himſelf about; but ſuch only as 
long properly to religion, with reference to 
tie worſhip of Almighty God, and the ſalvation 
af mens fouls, In a word, by truth here, is 
| * 3 meant 
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meant nothing elſe but the goſpel, or doQrine MI bot 

of Chriſtianity ; nothing being more frequent M ©» 

with the inſpired penmen of holy writ, than M 8 

to expreſs the Chriſtian religion by the name of M oO. 
truth; and that ſometimes abſolutely, and with. MW tran 
out any epithet or addition, and ſometimes with WM 9! 

ſome additional term of ſpecification ; as in mut 

Tit. i. I. it is called, The truth according to ſelf 

godlineſs; and in Epheſ. iv. 1 5. The truth as it Har 

is in Jeſus; with the like in ſeveral other places WW bur 
So that ſtill the great ennobling characteriſtict V 

of the goſpel, is truth; truth eminently andi brin 

tranſcendently /ach ; and for that cauſe, by a di- pol 

ſtinguiſhing excellency, called the truth; from preh 

whence, by irrefragable conſequence, it muſt T, 

alſo follow, that whatſoever is not truth, can be feet, 

no part of Chriſtian religion. A bottom ſo fim / 

and ſure for Chriſtianity to reſt upon, that it 4% 

cannot be placed upon a ſurer and more un- 45 

ſhakable; beſides this farther advantage accruiꝗ T 

to it thereby, that as truth and goodneſs by an it nc 

eternal, indiſſoluble union, (as ſtrong as nature ter p 

or rather as the God of nature can make It) have 

ſtand eſſentially and inſeparably combined, andi Parti 

even identified with one another; ſo, upon ti _ 

ſame account, we may be aſſured, that th, I. 
geodneſs of the goſpel cannot but adequate eve 

match and keep pace with the truth of it 4 
2 


both of them being perfectly commenſurate 
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both of them equally properties of it, equally in- 
cluded in, and flowing from its very conſtitution. 
So that the goſpel being thus held forth to the 
world, as the livelieſt repreſentation, and fulleſt 
tranſcript of thoſe two glorious perfections of the 
divine nature, to wit, its truth and goodneſs ; it 
muſt needs, by the firſt of them, recommend it- 
ſelf to our underſtandings, as. the moſt com- 
manding object of our efeem, and by the other to 
our 70. /, as the moſt endearing object of our choice. 

Which being thus premiſed, if we would 
bring the entire ſenſe of the words into one pro- 
polition, it may, I conceive, not unfitly be com- 
prehended in this, viz. 

That the not entertaining a fincere 1 and 4 


faction for the duties of religion, does both na- 
turally, and by the juſt judgment of God beſides, 


viſpeſs men to errors and deceptions about the wm 


truths of religion. 
This, I ſay, ſeems to me to wits; in the main, 


| if not <ohole deſign of the words; for the bet- 


ter proſecution of which, I ſhall caſt what J] 
have to ſay upon them, undes theſe following 
ha : As, 


I. I hall ſhew, how the mind of man can be- 


lieve à lye. 

II. I ſhall ſhew, what i it is 79 receive the love 
of the truth, 
. II I 
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III. I ſhall ſhew, how the not receiving the 
love of the truth comes to have ſuch an influence 
upon the underſtanding or Judgment, as to dif. 
poſe it to error and delufion. 

IV. I ſhall ſhew, how God can be properly 
ſaid to ſend ſuch delufions. 

V. Since his ſending them, is here mentioned 
as a judgment, (and that a very great one too) 
I ſhall ſhew, wherein the greatneſs of it conſiſt 
And, 

VI. And /aftly, I ſhall improve the point into 
ſome uſeful conſequences and deductions from 


the whole. 
Of each of which in their order. And, 


I. For the firſt of them. To ſhew, how the mind 
of man canbelieve a lye. There is certainly ſo great 
a ſuitableneſs between truth, and an human under- 
ſtanding, that the underſtanding of itſelf can no 
more believe a lye, than the taſte rightly diſpoſed 
can pronounce a bitter thing ſweet. The formal 
cauſe of all aſſent, is the appearance of truth ; 
and if a lye is believed, it can be ſo no farther, 
than as it carries in it the appearance of truth. 
But then, what, and whence are theſe appear- 
ances ? Appearance, no doubt, is a relative term, 
and muſt be between two; for one thing could 
not be ſaid to appear, if there were not another 
for it to appear to. So that there muſt be both 


2 an 


i 
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an object and a faculty, before there can be an 
appearance ; and conſequently, from one of theſe 
two muſt ſpring all falſhood at any time be- 
longing to it. But the queſtion is, from which 
of them? And in anſwer to it, it 1s certain, that 
the object itſelf cannot cauſe a falſe appearance 
of itſelf, For if ſo, when the mind has con- 
ceived a falſe apprehenſion of God, God who is 
the object, would be the cauſe of that falſe ap- 
prehenſion. But it is certain, that objects ope- 
rate not efficiently upon the faculties; for if they 
ſhould, ſince the object is the fame to all, viz. 
both thoſe who entertain true, and thoſe who 
entertain falſe apprehenſions of it, it would be 


| impoſſible for the ſame thing, ſo far as it is the 


ame, to produce ſuch contrary effects. It is 
the fame body which appears to one of ſuch a 
ſhape, and to another of a quite different. And 
therefore, the difference muſt needs be on the 


beholder's fide, and reſt in the faculty of pet- 
ception, not in the thing perceiv'd. This we 


may pronounce confidently and truly, that the 
object duly circumſtantiated is never in fault, 
why it is not rightly apprehended. Objects are 


merely paſſive; and if they were not fo, men 


would certainly be both learneder, and better 
than they are; for neither can learning, nor 
religion thruſt itſelf into the heads or hearts 
of men, whether they will or no. Truth 

{hew9 
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314 Ill diſpaſed AfeFtions the Ser. 8. ger. 
ſhews itſelf to be truth, and falſhood repreſents 
itſelf as falſhood, (and ſo far is a good repre- and 


ſenter) whether men apprehend them fo or no. 2 
For the object is not to be condemned for the 3 
failures of the faculty, any more than a man, is 0 


who ſpeaks audibly and intelligibly, is to be mu 
blamed for not being heard; no body being W ting 


bound to find words and ears too. me 
Well then; ſince a lye cannot be believed, } pla 
but under the appearance of truth, and ſince a it, 
lye cannot give itſelf any ſuch appearance, it is An 
evident, that if any man believes a lye, its WM ter 
from ſomething in himſelf that he does fo WM ore 
There are lyes, errors, and hereſies about the bu 
world, both plauſible and infinite, but then | na 
they naturally appear what they are; and if WM 5. 
truth be naked to the ſkin, error is and muſt gr 
bed ſo to the bone; and the faireſt falſhood can ot 
no more oblige aſſent, than the beſt dreſſed evi! WM of 
can oblige the choice. al 
And thus having given both falſhood, and the | ta 
devil, the father of it, their due, and cleared et 
even the groſſeſt lye from being the cauſe that | 1 
it is believed, and thereby left it wholly at the * 
door of him who believes it; let us in the next | tl 
place enquire, what may be the cauſes on the 7 
believer's part, which make any object, and par- 10 
ticularly a lye, appear otherwiſe to him, than 1 
really it is, and upon that account gain his be- \ 


lief. Now theſe are two, 1. An 
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ts 1. An undue diſtance between the faculty 
bo and its proper object. 

d. 2. An indiſpoſition in the faqulty itſelf. And, 
e 1. For the firſt of theſe. As approximation 
, W i one neceſſary condition of perception; ſo, too 


much diſtance prevents and hinders it, by ſet- 
ting the object too far out of our reach, and if 
the apprehenſive faculty offers at an object ſo 
placed, and falls ſhort of the apprehenſion of 
it, the fault is not in the object, but in that. 
And here, by diſtance, I mean not only an in- 
terval in point of local poſition, which, if too 
great, certainly hinders all corporeal perception; 


natures; ſuch as is between finite and infinite, 


great diſbroportion there is between one and the 
other. And from hence it is, that the mind 
of man is uncapable of apprehending any thing 
almoſt of God, or indeed of Angels; the diſ- 
tance between their natures being ſo exceeding 
great. For though God, as the Evangeliſt St. 
Luke tells us, in As xvii. 27. be not far from 
every one of us; nay, as it is in the next verſe, 
that he is ſo near, or rather intimate to us, that 
in him ae live and move, and have our being; 
ſo that it is as impoſſible for us to exclude 
him, as it is to comprehend him; yet ſtill the 
vaſt difference of his nature from ours, _ 
2 2 


—— 


but likewiſe a diſtance, or rather diſparity, of 


material and ſpiritual beings, conſiſting in the 
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316 Il diſpoſed Aﬀetions the Ser. 8. 
the diſtance between them ſo unſpeakably great, 
that neither can our corporeal, nor intellectual 
powers form any true idea of him. And from 
hence it is, that there is nothing, about which 


the mind, and apprehenſive faculties of man, 


have ſo frequently and foully blundered, as a- 
bout the divine nature and perſons, and (what 
is founded upon both) the divine wor/h/p. But, 
2. The other cauſe, which makes any ob- 
jet, and particularly a lye, appear otherwiſe 
than really it is, is the indiſpoſition of the in- 
tellectual faculty; which indiſpoſition, in ſome 


degree or other, is ſure to follow from ſin, both 
original and actual. For ſo much as there is of | 


deviation from the eternal rules of right reaſon 
and morality in the foul; ſo much there will 
of neceſſity be of darkneſs in it too; and fo 


much of darkneſs as there is in it, ſo far muſt 


it be unavoidably ſubject to paſs a falſe judg- 
ment upon moſt things that come before it. O- 
therwiſe there is nothing in reaſon, conſidered 
purely and ſimply as ſuch, which is, or can 


be unſuitable to religion, or indeed to the na- 


ture of any thing; but ſo much the contrary, 
that if -we could imagine 'a man all reaſon, 
without any byaſs from his ſenſitive part, it 
were impoſſible, but that, upon the firſt ſuf- 
ficient offer, he ſhould (as we may ſo expreſs 


it) with both arms embrace religion. But the 


calc 


w 
= 
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caſe has been much altered ſince the fall of our 
firſt parents, and the fatal blow thereby given 
to all the powers of man's mind; beſides the 
farther debilitation and diſtemper brought upon 
it, by many actual and groſs fins. So that now 
the underſtandings of men are become like 
ſome bodily eyes, diſabled from an exact diſ- 
cernment of their proper object, both by a na- 
tural weakneſs, and a ſupervening ſoreneſs too. 
And thus I have accounted for the true cauſe 
which ſometimes proſtitutes the noble under- 
ſtanding of man to the loweſt of diſhonours, 
the belief of a lye; namely, either the remote- 
neſs of the faculty (whether in point of diſtance 
or difference) from its object, or ſome weakneſs 
or d;ſorger in it; either of which will be ſure to 
pervert its operation ; and then a fault in the 
firſt apprehenſion of any thing, will not fail 
to produce a falſe judgment, and that a falſe 
belief likewiſe, about the ſame, And ſo I pro- 
ceed to oe. 


II. Dialer propoſed, V2. to thaw what 
it is to receive the love of the truth, 

And this we ſhall find implies in it theſe two 
things: 

1. An high efteem and valuation of the real 
worth and excellency of it; this is the firſt and 
leading act of the mind, Truth muſt be firſt 

5 en- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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enthroned in our judgment, before it can reign 


in our agſires; and as it is the leading. faculty, fo 


it is the meaſure of the reſt: For no man's hve 
of any thing can riſe above his e/eem of it, nor 


can his appetites exert themſelves upon any ob- 


ject, not firſt vouched by his apprehen/ions. For 
which cauſe, the Holy Ghoſt in ſcripture, the 
better to advance religion in our thoughts, re- 


preſents it by things of all others the moſt 


highly accounted of in the world, as crown, 
thrones, kingdoms, hidden treaſure, and the like; 
all which expreſſions, though far from being 
intended according to the ſtrict and philoſophi- 
cal truth of things, but rather as alluſions to 
them, yet ſtill were founded in the univerſally 
acknowledged courſe of nature, which ever was, 
and will be, for men to be firſt allured by the 
worth of things, before they can defire the pro- 


perty or poſſeſſion of them ; and to conſider the 


value, betore- they deſign the purchaſe. But, 


be the matter as it may, our affections (to be 
| ſure) will 4/4 nothing for any thing, till our 
 Fudgment has ſet the price. Thus St. Paul e- 


vinces his love to Chriſt, from his tranſcendent 


eſteem of him; I account all things (fays he) but 


dung and droſs, that I may win Chriſt, Phil. iii. 


3. And he who accounts a thing as dung, will 
no doubt trample upon it as ſuch. The rule 


of contrarieties 8 will be found a clear illuſtration 
of 


abſol 
himſ 
ment 
Fance 
the e 
ſo mi 
in th 
the J 
ject c 
after 
there 


of the caſe. For hatred generally begins in 
cmtempt, or ſomething very like it; and it is 


that we leave off to /ove any thing or perſon, 
as ſoon as we begin to deſpi/e them. He, who 
in ſcorn turns away his eye from looking upon 
an object, will hardly be brought to reach out 
his hand after it: Let a man therefore ſet his 


mine and conſider, to view and review the in- 
rinfick value of religion, what it is, and what 
it offers, before he proceeds to make it his por- 


for it, ſhould they both come to rival his 
choice as competitors ; let him, I fay, by a 
ſtrict and impartial enquiry, deſcend into him- 
elf, and fee whether he can upon theſe terms 
(for lower and eaſier it knows none) judge it 
abſolutely eligible; and if not, let him aſſure 
himſelf, that without a paſſport from the judg- 


tance into the affections. For ſtill it is through 
the eye that love enters into the heart : Nay, 
ſo mighty an influence has the judging faculty 
in this caſe, that it is much diſputed, whether 
the /aft dictate of the judgment about any ob- 
ject does not neceſſarily determine, and draw 
after it the choice of the will; and perhaps 
there is ſcarce any point in moral philoſophy 

of 
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certain in matter of fact, as well as reaſon, 


underſtanding faculty on work, and put it to exa- 


ion ſo far, as to be ready to quit all the world 


ment, it will never gain a free and full admit 
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320 Ill diſpoſed AﬀeBtions the Ser. g 
of a nicer ſpeculation, and an harder decifion 
for as the affirmation of this on the one * 
ſeems to border upon Stoiciſm, and to entrench 
upon the freedom of the will; which after the 
ſuppoſal of all things requiſite to its acting, 
ought nevertheleſs ſtill to retain a power to ex- 
ert, or not exert an act of volition : So on the 
other fide, to affirm, that after the underſtanding 
has made the laſt propoſal of the object to the 
will, the will may yet refuſe it, and go con- 
trary to it, ſeems to infer this great inconveni- | 
ence, that the will, in order to its acting, needs 
not the preceding act or conduct of the intel- 
le& to make a ſufficient propoſal of the object 
to it, ſince after it is ſo propoſed, it may not- 
withſtanding divert its actings quite another 
way ; and then, if it can, in this manner pro- 
ceed without a guide, the will is not / blind « 
Faculty as the ſchools make it. For he who 
goes one way, when his guide directs him ano- 
ther, manifeſtly ſhews that he both can, and 
does go without him. But I ſhall diſpute this 
point no farther ; it being (as I conceive) ſuffi- 
cient for our preſent purpoſe, that the act of the 
underſtanding propoſing the object, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity precede, whether the act or choice of 
the will follow it or no. Though for my own 
part, I cannot ſee, that the holding the neceſ- 


ity of the will's following the aſt, dictate or 
pro 


propoſal of the underſtanding, does at all pre- 


judice its freedom ; (which is rather oppoſed to 


gallion from without, than to a determination 
fom within) foraſmuch as it was in the power 
of the will to have diverted the underſtanding 
from its appli ication to any object, before it 
came to form its laſt judgment of it; and con- 


equently, the whole proceeding of the under- 


ſanding being under the free permiſſion of the 
will, the act of the will cloſing with this laſt 
determination, was originally and vertually free, 
though formally and immediately in this latter 
enſe, neceſſary: As God neceſſarily does, what 
he firſt abſolutely decreed, and yet the whole 
ct is free, ſince the decree itſelf was the free 
flue and reſult of his will. But I beg pardon, 
if I have dwelt too long upon this point. It 
was, becauſe I thought it requiſite to ſhew, 

what is the part and office, and how great the 
lorce and power of the underſtanding, in re- 
commending the truths of religion to the ſouls 
of men; that ſo they may not acquieſce in a 
light, ſuperficial judgment, or apprehenſion of 
them; which, we may reſt ſatisfied, will never 
have any conſiderable effect, or work any tho- 
rough change upon the heart; and if fo, all 
will come to nothing; for the foundation is ill 
laid, and the ſuperſtructure cannot be firm. 


And upon this account, no doubt it is, that the 


Vox. IV, Y | ſcrip- 
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ſcripture aſcribes ſo much to faith; indeed, in 
effect, the whole work of man's falvation ; | 


and yet it is but an act of the underſtanding, 


and properly and ſtrictly ſpeaking, can be no 
more: Yet nevertheleſs, of ſuch a mighty and 


controuling influence upon the will is it, that if 
it be ſtrong, vigorous, and of the right kind, 
it draws the whole ſoul after it, and works all | 
thoſe wonders, which ſtand recorded of it in 
the 11th of the Hebrews, which from firſt to | 
laſt is but a panegyrick upon the invincible 

ſtrength, and heroick atchievements of this | 


grace. In a word, if a man, by faith, can 


bring his underſtanding to receive, and enter- 
tain the divine truths of the goſpel fo, as to 


look upon the promiles of it as conveying the 
greateſt good and happineſs to man, that a ra- 


tional nature 1s capable of, and the threatning; E 


of it as denouncing the bittereſt and moſt in- 


ſupportable evils, that a created being can ſink | 
of certain | 


under, and both of them as things 
and infallible event : This is for a man truly to 
value his religion, and to lay ſuch a founda- 
tion of it in his judgment, as ſhall never diſ- 
appoint or ſhame his W Accordingly in 
the 

II. place, The other thing implied! in, and 
intended by the receiving the love of the truth, 


i the choice of it, as of a thing tranſcendently 
| '- good, 


Ser. 
good 


ditio 
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good, and particularly agreeable ta aur con- 
dition. Generals, we commonly ſay, are fat 
7 lacious ; but it is certain, that they are always 
faint. And therefore, it is not merely what is 


0 : 
d pod, as to the general notion of it, (which can 
if miniſter to little more than bare theory and 


licourſe) but particularly what is good for me, 
which muſt engage my practice. To eſteem a 
thing, we have fhewn, is properly an act of the 
underſtanding ; but to chos/e it, is the part and 
office of the will. And choo/ing is a conſidera- 
ble advance beyond bare eſteem ; foraſmuch as 
tis the end of it, and conſequently perfects it, 
the end does every action, which is directed 
o it. It is the moſt proper, genuine, and fi- 
niſhing act of love. For the great effect of 
bye, is to unite us to the thing we love; and 
the 20;/] is properly the uniting faculty, and 
choice the uniting act, which brings the ſoul 
nd its beloved object together. Judgment and 
cſteem, indeed, is that which offers and recom- 
nends it to the foul; but it is choice which 
nales the match. For the truth is, the ſoul of 
man can do no more, nor reach farther, . than 
iſt to eſteem an object, and then to chooſe it. 
And therefore, till we have made religion our 
ixed choice, it only floats in the imagination, 
„ and is but the buſineſs of talk and fancy. But 
t is the heart after all, which muſt appropriate 
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and take hold of the great truths of Chriſtianj. | 
ty for its portion, its happineſs, and chief | 
good. And then, and not till hen, a man is 
practically, and in good earneſt a Chriſtian; 
and that which before was but notion and opi- 
nion, hereby paſſes into reality and experience; | 
and from a mere name, into the nature and 
ſubſtance of religion. For ſtill, if a man would 
make his faith, -or religion, a vital principle for 
him to live and act by, it muſt be ſuch an one | 
as the Apoſtle tells us, S by love; there muſt | 
be ſomething of this bleſſed flame to invigorate, | 
and give activity to it. But where a man nei- 
ther loves, nor likes the thing he believes, it | 
is odds but in a little time he may be brought 
alſo to caſt off the very belief itſelf ; and, in 
the mean while, it is certain, that it can have 
no efficacy, no operation, or influence upon his 
life or actions; which is worſe than no belief 
at all; for better, a great deal, none, than to 1 
purpſe. 
And thus having ſhewn, what is meant by, 
and implied in, the receiving the love of the | 
truth, it may, I conceive, help us to an eaſy 
and natural account of its oppoſite or contra- 
ry; to wit, the rejecting, or not receiving the + - 
fame; the great fin, as we before obſerved, for haſh 
which the perſons here in the text m—_ Mg: 


cluded under ſo ſevere a doom. For the far- he 
| | ther ink 
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ther explication of which, we may very ratio- 
nally ſuppoſe the condition of thoſe men to 
have been this, vig. That upon the preaching 
of Chriſtianity, the truth of it quickly over- 
powered their aſſent, and broke in upon their 


apprehenſions with the higheſt evidence and 


conviction ; but the ſearching purity and ſpiri- 
tuality of the ſame doctrines equally encoun- 
ting their worldly intereſts, and their predomi- 
nant beloved corruptions, ſoon cauſed in their 
minds a ſecret loathing of the ſeverity of thoſe 
truths, and ſo by degrees, a direct hatred and 
hoſtility againſt them, as the great diſturbers 
of thoſe pleaſures, and interrupters of the ca- 
reſles of thoſe luſts, which had ſo bewitched 
their hearts, and ſeized their affections. It is 


wonderful to conſider, what a ſtrange combat 
and ſcuffle there is in the ſoul of man, when 


clear truths meet with ſtrong corruptions ; one 


| faculty or power of it embracing a doctrine, - 


becauſe true; and another with no leſs fury ri- 
ling up againſt it, becauſe ſevere and diſagree- 
able. Thus, what ſhould be the reaſon, that 
thoſe high and excellent precepts of Chriſtiani- 
ty, requiring purity of heart, poverty of ſpirit, 
chaſtity of mind, hatred of revenge, and the like, 
ind fo cold a reception, or rather ſo ſharp a 
reſentment in the world? Is it becauſe men 


think they are not truths? By no means, but 
Au "Þ I becauſe 
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326 Hu diſpoſed Aﬀettions the Ser. 8. 
becauſe they are ſevere, grating, uneaſy truths; 

they believe them ſufficiently, and more than 
they deſire, but they cannot love them; and 
for that reaſon, and no other, they are et 
ed, and 8 aſide in the lives and practices 
of men; not becauſe they cannot, or do not 
convince their underſtandings, but becauſe they 

thwart, and bid defiance to their eee 
Truth is ſo connatural to the mind of man, 
that it would certainly be entertained by all 
men did it not by accident contradict ſome be- 
loved intereſt or other. The thief hates the 
break of day; not but that he naturally loves 
the light as well as other men; but his condi- 
tion makes him dread and abhor that, which 
of all things he knows to be the likelieſt means 
of his difcovery. Men may ſometimes frame 
themſelves to hear and attend to the mortifying 
truths of Chriſtianity ; but then they hear them 
only as they uſe to hear of the death of friends, 
or the ſtory of a loſt eſtate; they are true, but 
troubleſome and vexatious. So often does the | 
irkſomeneſs of the thing reported make men 
angry with. the truth of the report, and ſome- 
times with the very perfon of the reporter too. 
And therefore, let none wonder; if God in- 
flicts ſo ſignal a judgment upon this fort of fin : 

For when men ſhall reſolutely reje& clear, preg- 
nant, and * (as well as important) 


truths, 
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truths, only becauſe they preſs hard upon their 
darling fin, and would knock them off from 
the pleaſing embraces of the world, and the 
fleſh, and from dying in them; what do they 


elſe, but ſacrifice the glory of their nature, their 


reaſon, to their brutality ? and make their no- 
leſt per fections bow down, and ſtoop to their 


baſeſt luſts? What do they, I fay, but cruſh 


and depreſs truth, to advance ſome pitiful, ſen- 
ſual pleaſure in the room of it; and fo, like 
Herod, ſtrike off the Bapti/?'s head, only to 
reward the dances of a ſtrumpet ? This is the 
great load of condemnation, which lies ſo hea- 
y upon the world, (as St. John tells us) That 


men ſee the light, but love darkneſs, bend before 


the truth of a doctrine, but abhor its ſtrictneſg 
and ſpirituality. The doctrine of Chriſtianity 
being in this, like that forerunner of Chriſt 
juſt now mentioned by us; who was indeed 
(as our Saviour himſelf ſtiled him) a /b:ning, 
but withal a burning ligbt. And as the ſhining 
both of the one and the other, in the glorious 


evidence of truth beaming out from both, 


could not but, even in ſpite. of ſin, and all the 


powers of darkneſs, be infinitely pleaſing to all 


who had the ſight thereof; ſo its burning qua- 
lity exerting itſelf in the ſearching precepts of 
ſelf- denial and mortification, was, no doubt, 


to all vicious and depraved minds, altogether 
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328 II-diſpoſed Afections the Ser. 8. 
as tormenting and intolerable. And ſo I pro- 
ceed to the | 

III. Particular propoſed by us. Which was 
to ſhew, how the not receiving the love of the 
truth into the will and affections, comes to diſpoſe 
the underſtanding to error and deluſion. Now, 
I conceive, it may do it in theſe following ways; 
I. By drawing off the underſtanding from 
fixing its contemplation upon a diſguſted often- 
five truth, For though it is not in the power | 
of the will, when the underſtanding apprehend 
a truth clearly and diſtinctly, to countermand | 
its aſſent to it; yet it has ſo great an influence | 
upon it, that it 1s able antecedently to hinder 
it from taking that truth into a full and tho- 
rough conſideration, And while the mind is 
not taken up with an actual attention to the 
truth propoſed to it, fo long it is obnoxious to 
the offers and impreſſions of the contrary error. 
For the firſt adberencies, or rather application 
of the ſoul to truth, are very weak and imper- 
fect, till they are furthered and confirmed by | 
a frequent converſe with it, and fo, by degrees, 
come to have the general notions of reaſon en- 
dear'd and made familiar to the mind, by renew- 
ed acts of attention and ſpeculation ; which 
ceaſing, if a falſhood comes recommended to 
the foul with any advantage, that is to fay, 
with agreeableneſs, though without argument, it 
. 18 
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is ten to one but it enters and takes poſſeſſion : 


And then the poiſon is infuſed, let the man get 
it out again as he can. He who will not inſiſt at- 


tentively and cloſely upon the examination of any 
truth, is never like to have his mind either clearly 
informed of it, or firmly united to it. For want 
of ſearch is really and properly the keeping off 
the due approximation of the object, without 
which, a true apprehenſion of it is impoſſible. 
So that if a man has corrupt affections, averſe 
to the purity and excellency of any truth, it is 
not imaginable, that they will ſuffer his thoughts 


to dwell long upon it, but will do their utmoſt 


to divert and carry them off to ſome other ob- 
jet, which he is more inclined to, and ena- 
moured with; and then, what wonder is it, if 
under ſuch circumſtances the mind is betrayed 
by the byaſs of the affections and ſo lies open 
to all the treacherous inroads of fallacy and 


impoſture? As for inſtance, he whoſe corrupt 


nature is impatient of any reſtraint from mo- 
rality or religion, will be ſure to keep his mind 
off from them, as much as poſſibly he can; he 


will not trouble himſelf with any debates or 


diſcourſes about the truth or evidence of ſuch 
things as he heartily wiſhes were neither evi- 
dent nor true. In a word, he will not venture 


his meditations upon ſo unwelcome, and fo 


afflicting a ſubject ; And thus having rid him- 
x „ ſelf 
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330 Il diſpoſed Affections the Ser. 8. 
ſelf of ſuch notions, the contrary documents 
of Atheiſm and immorality ſtill bringing with 
them a compliance with thoſe affections which 
all thoughts of religion were ſo grievous to, 
will ſoon find an eaſy, unreſiſted admit- 
tance into an underſtanding naked, and un- 
guarded againſt the ſeveral arts and ſtratagems 
of the grand decerver. A man indeed may be 
ſometimes ſo furprized, as not to be able to 
prevent the firſt apprehenſion and ſight of a 
truth; but he is always able to prevent the 
confideration of it ; without which, the other can 
work upon him very little. For though ap- 
ſion ſhews the object, it muſt be conſi- 
deration which applies it. But again, 

2. A will vitiated, and grown out of love 
with the truth, d:jþo/es the under flandng fo er- 
ror and delufron, by cauſing in it a prejudice 
and partiality in all its reflections upon, and 
diſcourſes about it. He, who conſiders of a 
thing with prejudice, has judged the cauſe be- 
fore he hears it, and decided the matter, not 
as really it is, but as it either croſſes or com- 
ports with the principles, which he is already 
prepoſſeſſed with: The underſtanding, in ſuch 
a caſe, being like the eye of the body, view- 
ing a white thing through a red glaſs; it forms 
a judgment of the colour, not according to the 
is it ſees, but according to that by which it 


ſees. 
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ſees. And upon the like account it is, that the will 
and the affections never pitch upon any thing as 
«dious, but that ſooner or later they bribe the judg- 
ment to repreſent it to them as ugly too. We 
know themiracles, the aſtoniſhing works, and ex- 
cellent diſcourſes of our Saviour could not ſtrike the 
hearts of thoſe whom he preached to, through the 
mighty prejudice they had conceived againſt his 
perſon and country. But that they ſtill oppoſed all, 
even the moſt cogent and demonſtrative argu- 
ments he could bring for his doQrine, with 
that filly exception, 1s not this the carpenter's 
ſon? And that one ridiculous proverb, that no 
good could come out of Galilee, (as flight as it 
was) yet proved ſtrong enough to obſtruct their 
| aſſent, and arm their minds againſt that high 

conviction and mighty ſway of evidence, which 
ſhined forth in all his miraculous works : So 
that this ſenſleſs ſaying alone fully anſivered, or 
(which was as effectual for their purpoſe) abſo- 
lutely overbore them all. In like manner, we 
find it elſewhere obſerved by our Saviour him- 
ſelf, of that ſelfiſh, rotten, and yet demure ge- 
neration of men, the Phariſees ; that they could 
not believe, becauſe they received honour one of 
another, John v. 44. They had (it ſeems) 
bewitched the people into an extravagant 
eſteem and veneration of their ſanctity, and 

by that means had got no ſmall command 
over 
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over their purſes, their tables, and their fa. | 


milies ; nay, and more than ordinary footing 


and intereſt in the Few/h court itſelf. So that | 
they ruled without controu], gettin g the high. | 
eſt feats in ſynagogues, that is, in their chief af. | 
ſemblies or conſiſtories; and they loved alſo to | 


feed as high as they ſate, ſtill providing them- 
_ ſelves with the 59% rooms, and not the wor 


diſhes (we may be ſure) at feaſts. Nor would 


ever ſuch pretenders have faſted twice a week) 


but that they knew it afforded them five days | 


beſides fo feaſt in; fo that having thus found 


the ſweets of a crafty, long-praQtiſed hypocri- | 


ſy, from which they had reaped fo many luſ- 
cious privileges, they could not but have an 


Horrible prejudice againſt the ſtriftneſs of that 
doctrine, which preached nothing but ſelf-de- 


nial, humility, and a contempt of the honours 
and emoluments of the world, which they 
themſelves ſo paſſionately doted upon; and 
therefore no wonder, if they threw it off as a 
fable, and an impoſture, though recommended 


with all the atteſtations of divine power, which 


had in them a fitneſs to inform or convince the 
reaſon of man. So far did the corruption of 


their will advance their prejudice, and their pre- 


judice deſtroy their Judgment. But, 

3. The third and laft reaſon which J ſhall 
aſſign for proving, that the will's not embracing 
1244 2 | the 
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the love of the truth, betrays the underſtanding 
to error and deluſion, is from the peculiar ma- 
lignity which is in every vice, or corrupt affec- 
tion, to darken and beſot the mind, the NS, 
the great guide and ſuperintendant of all the 
faculties of the ſoul ; for fo near a connection, 
or rather cognation is there between the moral 
and intellectual perfection of it,“ (as I have 
elſewhere obſerv'd) that a great flaw in the for- 
mer, never fails in the iſſue to effect the latter; 
though poſlibly how this is done, is not ſo 
eaſily accounted for. Nevertheleſs, that irre- 
fragable argument experience ſufficiently proves 
many things to be ſo, which it is not able to 
explain, nor indeed pretends to. Ariſtotle has ob- 
ſerved of the vices of the fleſh, (and his obſer- 
vation 1s in a great degree true of all other) 


| that they do peculiarly cloud the intellect, and 


debaſe a man's notions, emaſculate his reaſon 
and weaken his diſcourſe; and in a word, make 
him upon all theſe accounts, much leſs a man 
than he was before. And for this cauſe, no 


doubt, has the fame author declared young 


men, in whom the fore-mentioned ſort of 
vices is commonly moſt predominant, not com- 


fetent auditors of moral philoſophy, as having 
turned the force of their minds to things of a 


*The reader may pleaſe to caſt his eye upon the ſecond ſer- 
mon of the zd volume, where this ſubje& is more profeſſedly 
and largely treated of. | | 
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334 MIl-diſpoſed Aﬀeftions the Ser. 8. 
quite contrary nature, But this miſchief reaches 
much farther; for ſure it is, that when wi# 
men (be their years what they will) become vi- 
cious men, their wiſdom leaves them; and there 
appears not that keenneſs and briſkneſs in their 
_ apprehenſive and judging faculties, which had 
been all along obſerved in them, while attend- 
ed with temperance, and guarded with ſobrie- 
ty. So that, upon this fatal change, they do | 
not argue with that ſtrength, diſtinguiſh with 
that clearneſs; nor in any matter brought into 


debate, conclude with that happineſs and firm- 


neſs of reſult, which they were wont to do. 

Shew me fo much as one wiſe counſel, or | 
action of Marcus Antonius, a perſon otherwite | 
both valiant and eloquent, after that he had | 
ſubdued his underſtanding to his affections, and 
his affections to Cleopatra, How great was 
Lucullus in the field, and how great in the aca - 
demy ? But abandoning himſelf to eaſe and 
luxury, Plutarch tells us, that he ſurvived the 
uſe of his reaſon, grew infatuated, and doted 
long before he died, though he died before he 
was old. 

All which tends to amen that ſuch is 
the nature of vice, that the love thereof entring 
into the will, and thruſting out the love of 
truth, it is no wonder, if the underſtanding 


comes to figk into infatuation and deluſion ; 
the 
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cer. 8. Cauſe of Error in Fudgment. 33 5 
the ferment of a vicious inclination lodged in 
the affections, being like an intoxicating liquor 
received into the ſtomach, from whence it wilt 
be continually ſending thick clouds, and noi- 
ſome ſteams up to the brain. Filth and foul- 
neſs in the one will be fare to cauſe darkneſs 
in the other. Was ever any one almoſt obſer- 
red to come out of a tavern, an alehouſe, or 
2 jolly meeting, fit for his fudy, or indeed for 
any thing elſe, requiring ſtreſs, or exactneſs of 


thought ? The morning, we know, is com- 


monly ſaid to be a friend to the muſes, but a 
morning's draught was never ſo, And thus ha- 
ing done with the third particular propoſed 
from the text, come we now to the 


IV. Viz. To ſhew, how God can be properly 
ſad to ſend men deluſions. God (ſays the Apoſtle, 
1 Joh. i. 5.) is light, and in him there is no 


darkneſs at all, And that which in no reſpe&t 


s in. him, cannot, we may be ſure, proceed 
from him. Upon which account, it muſt needs 
be very difficult to ſhew and demonſtrate, how 
God can derive ignorance, darkneſs and decep- 
tion into the minds of men. And the great 
difficulty of giving a rational and good account 


Jef this, and ſuch-like inſtances, drove Manes, 


an early heretick, with his followers, (called all 
along the Manichees, or Manicheans) to aflert 
"Is porn 
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336 MU diſpoſed Aﬀettions the Ser. 8. 
two firſt, eternal, independent beings, one the 
cauſe of all good, the other the cauſe of 2!) -. 
vil; as concluding, that the evil which is in 
the world muſt needs have ſome cauſe, and 
that a being infinitely good could not be the 
cauſe of it ; and conſequently, that there muſt 


be ſome other principle from the malignity of 


whoſe influence flowed all the ignorance, all 


the wickedneſs and villany, which either is, or 


ever was in the world, But the generally re- 


ceived opinion of the nature of evil, viz. That | 
it is but a mere privation of good, and conſe- 


quently needs not an efficient, but only a d.- 
ficient cauſe, as owing its production and riſe 


not to the force, but to the failure of the a- 
gent; this conſideration, I fay, has render'd | 
that notion. of Manes of a firſt independent | 


principle of evil, as uſeleſs and impious in di- 


vinity, as it is abſurd in philoſophy. 


This principle therefore being thus rem oved, 
let us ſee how it can comport with the good- 
neſs, and abſolute purity. of the divine nature, 


to have ſuch effects aſcribed to it, and how, | 
without any derogation to the glorious attribute | 


of God's holineſs, he can be faid to ſend the 


delufions, mentioned in the text, into the minds | 


of men. Now, I conceive, he may be ſaid to 
do it theſe four ways : 


3. F irſt 
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1, Firſt by withdrawing his enlightening 
influence from the underſtanding. This, I con- 
ſeſs, may ſeem at firſt an obſcure, enthuſiaſtick 
notion to ſome ; but give me leave to ſhew, 
that there is ſufficient ground for it in reaſon. 
And for this purpoſe, I ſhall obſerve to you, 
that it was the opinion of ſome Philoſophers, 
particularly of Ariſtotle, and ſince him of A. 
verroes, Avicenna, and ſome others, that there 
was one univerſal ſoul belonging to the. whole 
ſpecies, or race of mankind, and indeed to all 
things elſe according to their capacity : Which 
univerſal ſaul, by its reſpective exiſtence in, 
and communication of itſelf to each particular 
man, did exert in him thoſe noble acts of un- 
derſtanding, and ratiocination, proper to his 
nature; and thoſe alſo in a different degree and 
meaſure of perfection, according as the differ- 
ent craſis or diſpoſition of the organs of the 
body made it more or leſs fit to receive the 
communication of that zzver/al foul; which 
ſoul only (by the way) they held to be immor- 


tal ; and that every particular man, both in 


reſpe& of body and ſpirit, was mortal: His 
ſpirit being nothing elſe but a.more refined diſ- 


poſition and elevation of matter. 


Others deteſting the impiety of this opinion, 
did allow to every individual perſon a diſtinct 


immortal ſoul, and that alſo endued with the 


Vol. IV. 3 power 
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power and faculty of underſtanding and diſ- 
"courſe inherent in it. But then, as to the ſoul's 
uſe, and actual exerciſe of this faculty ; upon 
their obſerving the great difference between the 
ſame object, as it was ſenſible, and affected the 
ſenſe, and as it was intelligible, and moved the 
underſtanding, they held alſo the neceſſity of 
another principle without the ſoul, to advance 
the object, à gradi ſenſibili ad gradum intelligi- 
HhHilem, (as they ſpeak) and ſo to make it aQu- 
ally fit to move and affect the intellect. And 


this they called an intellectus agens; ſo that al- 


though the ſoul was naturally endued with an 
intellective power; yet, by reaſon of the great 
diſtance of material, corporeal things from the 


ſpiritual nature of it, it could never actually 


apprehend them, till this intelleclus agens did 
 irradiate and ſhine upon them, and ſo prepare 
and qualify them for an intellectual perception. 
And this intellectus agens, ſome, and thoſe none 
of the loweſt form in the peripaterick ſchool, 


have affirmed to be no other than God him- | 


ſelf, that great light which enlightens not only 
every man, but every thing (according to its pro- 
portion) in the world, 


The reſult and application of which dif- | 


courſe to my preſent purpoſe is this; that cer- 
tainly * thoſe great maſters of argument and 
 know- 


4. 


8 F or it is aſcribed to no leſs perſons than to Plato, and drift 
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knowledge could not but have ſeen ſome weigh- 
ty and conſiderable reaſons thus to intereſt an 
external principle in the intellectual operations 
of man's mind. And ſo much of reaſon, do 


after him, (as borrowing it from him) and that by ſeveral of 


the moſt eminent interpreters of the latter, both ancient and mo- 
dern; all of them proceeding upon this ground, that in order to 
the actual intellection of any object, there is a ſpiritual intellectu- 
al light neceſſary to enable the object to move, or affect the in- 
elective faculty, which yet the object cannot give to itſelf, nor 
yet ſtrike or move the ſaid faculty without it. And therefore they 
lay, that there is required an intellectus agens, or being diſtinct 
both from the object and the faculty too, which may ſo advance 
and ſpiritualize the object, by caſting an higher light upon it, as 
to render it fit, and prepared thereby for an intellectual percep- 
ton. And foraſmuch as every thing which is ſuch or ſuch fe- 
andarily, and by participation from another, ſuppoſes ſome other 
to be ſo primarily, and originally by and from itſelf ; and ſince 
God is the primum intelligibile in the intellectual world, as the 
lun is the primum viſibile in the ſenſible and material world; they 
afirm the ſame neceſſity of a ſuperior and intellectual light iſſuing 
from God, in order to move the intellect, and form in it an in- 
telleftual apprehenſion of things, which there is of a light beam- 
ing from the ſun, for the cauſing an act of viſion in the viſive 
aculty. And this they inſiſt upon, not only as a ſimilitude for il- 
lutration, but as a kind of parallel caſe, as to this particular 
Inſtance, how widely ſoever the things compared may differ from 
one another upon many other accounts. This, I fay, was held 
by ſeveral of the moſt noted of the Peripatetick tribe; though o- 
mers, I know, who are profeſſedly of the ſame, do yet in this 
matter go quite another way; allowing indeed, that there is, and 
mult be an intellectus agen, but that it is no more than a dif- 
krent faculty of the ſame ſoul, or a different function of the ſame 
faculty; but by no means an agent, or intelligent being diſtinct 
from it. This, I confeſs, is of very nice ſpeculation, and made 
o by the arguments producible on both fides, and conſequently 
not ſo proper to make a part in ſuch a popular diſcourſe as I am 
here ingaged in; nor ſhould I have ever mentioned it barely as a 
Philofophical point, but as I conceived it improvable into a Hels 
zical uſe, as I have endeavoured to improve it in the di/coarſe 
itſelf; to which therefore, I have choſe rather to annex this by 
way of annotation, than to inſert it into the body thereof, 
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I, for my part, reckon to be at the bottom of 
this opinion, that I have been often induced to 
think, that if we ſhould but ſtrip things of 
mere words and terms, and reduce notions to | 
realities, there would be found but little differ- | 
ence (ſo far as it reſpects man's underſtanding) | 


between the intellectus agens aſſerted by ſome | 


| Philoſophers, and the univerſal grace, or con- 
mon aſhiſtances of the Spirit, aſſerted by ſome di- 
vines; (and particularly by John Goodwan, call- | 
ing it, the Pagan's debt and dowry) and that the 
aſſertors of both of them ſeem to found their 
ſeveral aſſertions upon much the fame ground; 
namely, upon their apprehenſion of the natu- 
ral impotence of the foul of man, immerſed in 
matter, to raiſe itſelf to ſuch ſpiritual and ſub- 
lime operations, as we find it does, without the 
aſſiſtance of ſome higher and divine principle. 
And accordingly, this being admitted, that the 
foul is no otherwiſe able to exert its intellectual 
acts, than by a light continually flowing in up- | 
on it, from the great fountain of light, (whe- 
ther that light aſſiſts it by ſtrengthening the fa- | 
culty itſelf, or brightening the object, or both, 


it matters not, ſince the reſult of both, as to 


the main iſſue of the action, will be the ſame.) 
I fay, this being admitted, that God beams this 
light into man's underſtanding, and that, as a 


free agent, by voluntary communications; ſo 
| that 
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that he may withdraw or ſuſpend what he thus 
communicates, as he pleaſes; how natural, how 
agreeable to reaſon is it to conceive, that God 
being provoked by groſs fins, may deliver the 
finner to delufion and infatuation, by a ſuſpen- 
fon and ſubſtraction of this light? For may 
not God blaſt the underſtanding of ſuch an one, 
by ſhutting up thoſe influences, which were 
wont to enliven his reaſon in all its diſcourſes 
and argumentations. Certain it is, that this 
frequently happens; and that the wit and parts 
of men, who hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs, 
are often blaſted, ſo that there is a viſible decay 
of them, a ſtrange unuſual weakneſs and fai- 
lure in them ; and this not to be aſcribed to 
any known cauſe in the world, but to the juſt 
judgment of God, ſtopping that eternal foun- 
tain from which they had received their con- 
tinual ſupplies. This to me ſeems very intelli- 
gible, and equally rational : And accordingly 
may pals for the firſt way, by which God may 
be faid to end delufion into the minds of men, 
But, 

2. God may be ſaid to do the ſame, by gi- 
ving commiſſion to the great deceiver, and ſpi- 
rit of falſhood to abuſe and ſeduce the ſinner. 
A ſignal and moſt remarkable example of which, 
we have in 1 Kings xxxii. 22. when Ahab was 


grown full ripe for deſtruction, we find this ex- 


„ pedient 
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pedient for his ruin pitched upon; vis. That 

he was to be perſuaded to go up to Ramoth Gile.. 
ad, 20 fall there. But how, and by what means 8 


was this to be effected? Why, the text tells us, 


That there came forth a ſpirit, and ſtood before 
the Lord, and faid, I will perſuade him, And 4 


the Lord ſaid unto him, wherewith ? And he ſaid, 


T will go forth, and will be a lying ſpirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets, And God faid, Thou 


ſhalt perſuade him, and prevail alſo; go forth, 


and do fo. We ſee here the evil ſpirit ſent forth, 
and fully empowered by Almighty God to ac- 
compliſh his deluſions upon a bold, incorrigi- | 
ble ſinner. And what method God took then, 
we cannot deny, or prove it unreaſonable, but 
that he may take ſtill; where the ſame ſins pre- 


pare and fit men for gs ſame perdition. 


How the devil conveys his fallacies to the N 


minds of men, and by what ways and arts he 


befools their underſtandings, I ſhall not here | 
diſpute ; nor, being ſure of the thing itſelf, | 
from the word of God, that it is ſo, ſhall I be | 
much ſolicitous about the anner how. But | 
thus much we may truly, and, by conſequence, | 
ſafely ſay, that ſince it is too evident, that the | 
devil can make falſe reſemblances and repreſen- | 
tations of things paſs before our bodily eyes; | 
ſo that we ſhall be induced to believe, that we | 


{ce that, which phyſically, and indeed, we do 
| 3 not 
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mt ſee: Why may he not alſo ſuggeſt falſe 
images of things, both to the imagination, and 
to the intellectual eye of the mind, (as different 
as they are from one another) and ſo falſify our 
notions, and diſorder our apprehenſions? It is 
plainly aſſerted in 2 Cor. iv. 4. That the God of 
this world has blinded the minds of. them whi ch 
believe not. The great ſophiſter, and prince of 
darkneſs, (God permitting him) can ſtrangely 
blindfold our reaſon, and muffle our underſtand- 
ing; and, no doubt, the chiefeſt caufe, that 
moſt of the obſtinate, beſotted ſinners of the 
world are not ſenſible, that the devil blinds and 
abuſes them, is, that he has indeed e 
done ſo already. 

For, how dreadfully did God 3 over 
the Heathen world to a perpetual ſlavery to his 
deceits? They worſhipped him, they conſulted 
with him, and ſo abſolutely were they ſealed up 
under the ruling cheat, that they took all his 
tricks and impoſtures for oracle and inſtruction. 
And the truth is, when men, under the power- 
ful preaching of the goſpel, (uch as the church 
of England has conſtantly afforded) will grow 
Heathens in the viciouſneſs of their practices, 
it is but juſt with God, to ſuffer them (by a very 
natural tranſition) to grow Heathens too in the 
8 of their deluſions. 


211! oàL 
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3. A third way, by which God may be faid 

to fend men deluſions, is by a providential diſpo- 
ſing of them into fuch circumſtances of life, 
as, through a peculiar ſuitableneſs to their cor- | 
ruption, have in them a ſtrange efficacy to de- 
lude and impoſe upon them. God, by a ſecret, | 
_ unobſerved trace of his providence, may caſt 
men under an heterodox, ſeducing miniſtry, or 
he may order their buſineſs and affairs fo, that 
they ſhall light into atheiſtical company, grow 
acquainted with hereticks, or poſſibly meet with 
peſtilent books, and with arguments ſubtilly and 
ſpeciouſly urged againſt the truth ; all which 
falling in with an ill-inclined judgment, and 
worſe-order'd morals, will wonderfully recom- 
mend and ſet off the very worſt of errors to a 
mind thus prepared for their admiffion: No 
guard being ſufficient to hinder their entring, 
and taking poſſeſſion, but where caution and 
virtue keep the door. The want of which qua- 
lity has been the grand, if not ſole cauſe, which | 
in all ages has brought ſo many over to, and 
in the iſſue ſettled and confirmed them in ſome 
of the fouleſt ſects, and abſurdeſt hereſies, that 
ever infeſted the Chriſtian church ; and ſo deep- 
ly have the wretches drank in the delufion, 
that they have lived and died in it, and tranſ- 
mitted the ſurviving poiſon of it to poſterity. 
And yet, as far and wide as ſuch hereſies have 
0 
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eigned and raged in their time, and as woful 


an a Mtl. as they have made of ſouls, they 
have been often taken up at firſt by mere acci- 
dent, or upon ſome flight, trivial, unprojected 
occaſion ; no leſs unperceivable in their rife, 
than afterward formidable in their ON 
But, as what is ſaid of iction, in Job v. 6 

nay with equal truth and pertinence be faid 
f every notable event, bad as well as good, name- 
ly, that it comes not out of the duft ; fo the di- 


ection of all ſuch ſmall, and almoſt undiſcern- 


ible cauſes to ſuch mighty effects, as often follow 
from them, can proceed from nothing, but that 
all comprehending providence, whichcaſtsits ſu- 
perintending eye, and governing influence over 
all, even the moſt minute and inconſiderable paſ- 


fgesintheworld; inconſiderable indeed inthem- 


ſelves, but in their conſequences by no means ſo. 

And therefore, as we find it expreſſed of him 
who kills a man unwillingly, and by ſome un- 
deſigned ſtroke or accident, that God delivers 
that man into his hands, Exod. xxi. 12, ſo when 
a man, by ſuch odd, unforeſeen ways and means, 
as we have before mentioned, comes to be drawn 
into any falſe, erroneous belief or perſuaſion, it 
may, with as true and ſolid conſequence, be 
affirmed, that by all this God ſends ſuch a man 
a delufion. As for inſtance, when by the ſpecial 
diſpoſal of God's providence, Huſhaz tbe Archite 
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ſuggeſted that counſel to Abſalom, in 2 Sam. xvii 
11, 12, which he believed, and followed to 
his deſtruction ; we may ſay, and that neither 
improperly, nor untruly, that God ſent him 
that deception ; for it is expreſly added in the 
14th verſe, 'That God had appointed to defeat the 
counſel of Achitophel, to the intent that he might | 
bring evil upon Abſalom. Likewiſe how em- 
Phatically, full and pregnant to the ſame pur- 
poſe is that inſtance of a falſe prophet accuſtom- 
ed to deceive himſelf and others, in Ezeh. xiv. 
g. If the Prophet, ſays God, be deceived when 
he has fpoken a thing, I the Lord have deceived | 
that Prophet. God here names and appropri- 
ates the action to himſelf, by a way of proceed- 
ing incomprehenſible indeed, but unqueſtion. 
ably juſt. 

Let this therefore paſs for a third way, by 


which God delivers over a ſinner to error and 
circumvention. Which point I ſhall conclude 


with thoſe exclamatory words of St, Paul, ſo 
full of wonder and aſtoniſhment in Rom. xi. 12 
How unſearchable are his Judgments, and his ways | 
paſt finding out So many windings and turn- 
ings, ſo many untraceable meanders are there 
in the providence of God, to carry on the di- 
luſion of thoſe ſinners who have been firſt ſo ſe- 
dulous and induſtrious to delude themſelves. In 


all which paſſages, nevertheleſs, (how unac- 
countable 
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countable ſoever they may be to us) ſtill the 
delufion is in him alone, who embraces it, a 


fn; but in God who ſends it, undoubtedly a 


judgment only, and a very righteous one too. 


And now in the 

4. And laſt place: We are not to omit another 
notable way of God's delivering finners to deluſion; 
which is mentioned in the gth verſe of the chap- 
ter from whence our text is taken, namely, his 
permitting /y:ng wonders to be done before them. 
A miracle in a large and general ſenſe is no 
more, but Effectus aliquis manifeſtus, cujus cau- 
ſa ignoratur ; a manifeſt effect, of which the 
cauſe is not underſtood: But in a more reſtrain- 
ed and proper ſenſe, it is defined a work or ef- 


fect evident to ſenſe, and exceeding the force of 


natural agents. Now, whether ſuch an one 
can be done to confirm and give credit to a falſ- 


hood propoſed to mens belief; God lending his 


power for the trial of men, to ſee, or rather 
to let the world ſee, whether they will be drawn 
off from the truth or no, may well be diſpu- 
ted; though that place in Deut. xiii. 1, 2. ſeems 
ſhrewdly to make for the affirmative. 

But as for that former ſort of miracles, which 


indeed are only range things cauſing wonder, 


and ſo may proceed from mere natural cauſes 
applying activa paſſivis, there is no queſtion, 
but ſuch as theſe may be done to confirm a 
| falſe 
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falſe doctrine or aſſertion. Thus when Ph. 
raob harden'd his heart againſt the expreſs com- 
mand, and declared will of God, God permit. 
ted him to be confirmed in his deluſion, by the 
enchantments and lying wonders of the Magi. | 
cians ; all which were done only by the power 
of the devil. Foraſmuch as Angels, both good 
and bad, having a full inſight into the activity 
and force of natural cauſes, by new and ſtrange | 
conjunctions of the active qualities of ſome, 
with the paſſive capacities of others, can pro- 
duce ſuch wonderful effects, as ſhall generally 
amaze and aſtoniſh poor mortals, whoſe ſhor- | 
ter fight is not able to reach into the cauſes of | 
them. | 
The church of Rome has (in this reſpect) ſuf- 
ficiently declared the little value ſhe has for the 
old Chriſtian truth, by the new upſtart articles 
ſhe has ſuperadded to it; and, beſides this, to | 
confirm one error with another, the farther pro- 
feſſes a power of doing miracles. So that, lay- 
ing aſide the writings of the Apoſtles, we muſt, 
it ſeems, refolve our faith into legends ; and old 
ꝛ bes fables muſt take place of the hiſtories of | 
the Evangeliſts. And the truth is, if nonſenſe | 
may paſs for miracle, tranſubſtantiation has car- 
ried her miracle-working gift far above all the 
miracles that were ever yet wrought in the 


world, But as for the many other miraculous 
feats 
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feats which ſhe and her ſons pretend to, and 
boaſt of, I ſhall only ſay thus much of them; 
that though 1 doubt not, but moſt of them 
are the impudent cheats of daring, deſigning 
perſons, ſet a foot and practiſed by them, to 
defy God, as well as to delude men; yet it is 


no ways improbable, but that God may ſuffer 
the devil to do many of them above what a 


bare haman power is able to do, and that in a 
judicial and penal way; thereby to fix and rivet 
both the deceivers and deceived in a belief of 
thoſe lyes and fopperies, which, in oppoſition 
to the light of reaſon and conſcience, they had 
ſo induſtriouſly enſlaved their underſtandings 
to, | 

And now, I think, it is of as high concern» 
ment to every man, as the falvation of his ſoul 
ought to be, to reflect with dread upon theſe 
ſevere and fearful methods of divine juſtice. 
We, through an infinite and peculiar mercy 
have yet the fruth ſet before us; the pure, un- 
mixed truth of the goſpel, with great /;gbt and 
power held forth to us. But if we ſhall now 


obſtinately ſhut our eyes againſt it, ſtave it off, 


and bolt it out of our conſciences, and all this 
only from a ſecret love to ſome baſe minion 
luſt or corruption, which that truth would mor- 
tify, and root out of our hearts; let us remember, 
that this is the very height of divine vengeance; 
3 that 
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that thoſe, who Jove a hye, ſhould be brought 
at length to believe it, and (as a natural conſe- 


quent of both) 70 periſh by it too. 


Which God, the great fountain of truth, 
and Father of lights, of his infinite com- 
paſſion prevent. To whom be rendered 
and aſcribed, (as is moſt due) all praiſe, 
might, majeſiy, and dominion, both now | 
and for evermore. Amen. 
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And for this cauſe God ſhall ſend them 
ftrong deluſion, that they ſhould be. 


lieve a lye. 


HEN I firſt made an entrance upon 
theſe words, I gathered the full ſenſe 
and deſign of them (as I judged) in- 

to this one propoſition, v12. 

That the not entertaining a ſincere love and 

_ affection for the duties of religion, naturally, 

and by the juſt judgment of God alſo, diſpoſes 

VorL, IV. Aa men 
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men to error and deceptions about the great 


truths of religion. 


Which to me ſeeming to take! in, and com. 


prehend the full ſenſe and drift of the words, 


I then caſt what TI had to ſay upon them into 


theſe following particulars. 


I. To ſhew, how the mind of man can believe | 


_ ahe. 


II. To ſhew, what” it is to receive the le 
of the truth. 


III. To ſhew, how the not receiving the love | 
of the truth, comes to have ſuch a malign in- } 
fluence upon the underſtanding, as to diſpoſe it 


to error and deluſion. 


IV. To ſhew, how God can be properly ſaid | 


2 ſend men deluſions. And, 


V. Since his ſending them is here mention- 
ed as a judgment, (and a very ſevere one too) 


the next thing I propoſe is to ſhew wherein f 


the extraordinary greatneſs of it did conſiſt. And, 


VI. And /aftly, To improve the point into 


ſome uſeful conſequences and deductions from 
Wy whole, 
The 
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The four firſt of theſe I have already diſ- 
patched in the preceding diſcourſe upon this 
text and One and ſo ſhall now proceed to 


the 
V. Which was to ſhew, wherein the extraor- 


dinary and diſtinguiſhing greatneſs of this judg- 
ment did conſiſt. For it is certain, that the text 
here accounts and repreſents it above the ordi- 
nary rate of judgments commonly ſent by God. 

And this, I conceive, will remarkably ſhew 


ſelf to ſuch, as ſhall conſider it theſe two ways: 


1. Abſolutely in itſelf. 

2. In the conſequents of it. 

Under the firſt of which two conſiderations, 
the peculiar dreadfulneſs of this judgment will 
more than ſufficiently appear, upon theſe two 
accounts: As, 

(I.) That it is ſpiritual; and ſo directly af- 
kts and annoys the prime and moſt command- 
ing part of man's nature, his ſoul ; that noble 
copy and reſemblance of its Maker, in ſinall 
indeed, but nevertheleſs one of the /zveleſt re- 
preſentations of him, that the God of nature 
ever drew; and that in ſome of his greateſt and 
moſt amiable perfections. And if fo, can any 
thing be imagined to come ſo like a killing 643 
upon it, as that which ſhall at once ſtrip it of 
this glorious image, and ſtamp the black pour- 
traiture of the fouleſt of beings in the room of 

Aa 2 8 it? 
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it? Beſides, ſince nothing can either pleaſe or 
affiiet to any conſiderable degree, but by a cloſe 
and intimate application of itſelf to a ſubject 
capable of ſuch impreſſions, ſtill it muſt be the 
ſpirituality of a judgment, which entering where 
body and matter cannot, is the only thing that] 
can ſtrike a man in his principal capacity of be- 


tion, 

ing miſerable; and conſequently in that part ing \ 
which enables him (next to the Angels them- whe! 
ſelves) to receive and drink in more of the or in 
wrath, as well as love of God, than any other his ! 
being whatſoever. In a ſpiritual, uncompound-Wl jife ; 
ed nature, the capacities of pain and pleaſure i cent 
muſt needs be equal; though in a corporeal, or men 
compounded one, the ſenſe of pain is much acu- his 1 
ter, and goes deeper than that of pleaſure is e- E 
ver found to do. Accordingly, as to what con- less 
cerns the ſoul or fþir/f, no doubt, our chief 2, cept 
five, as well as active ſtrengths are lodged in f { 
that; though it being an object too near vs to fail 
be perfectly apprehended by us, we are not able und 
in this life to know diſtinctly what a Hpirit 15, exp 
and what it can bear, and what it cannot. But or r 
our great Creator, who exactly knows our frame, ving 
and had the firſt ordering of the whole machine, M con 

| knows allo where, and by what a foul or ſpiri'Y and 
may be moſt ſenſibly touched and wounded, bet- ¶ hea 
ter a great deal than we, who are animated} ce 


and ated by ny ſoul, do or can, And there- 
E 1 | fore, 
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fore, where he defigns the ſevereſt ſtrokes of 
his wrath, we may be ſure, that it is this pri- 
tual part of us which muſt be the great ſcene, 
where ſuch tragical things are to be acted. S0 
that, if an angry providence ſhould at any time 
{mite a finner in his neareſt temporal concerns, 
we may, nevertheleſs, look upon ſuch an inflic- 
ton, how ſharp ſoever, but as a drop of ſcald- 
ing water lighting upon his hand or foot ; but 
when God faſtens the judgment upon the ſpirit 
thc or inner man, it is like ſcalding lead poured into 
ber his bowels, it reaches him in the very center of 
* life; and where the center of life is made the 
ure center of miſery too, they muſt needs be com- 
menſurate, and a man can no more ſhake off 
his miſery, than he can himſelf. 

Every judgment of God has a force more or 
leſs deſtructive, according to the quality and re- 
ception of the thing which it falls upon. If 

it ſeizes the body, which is but of a mortal and 
frail make, and ſo (as it were) crumbles away 
under the preſſure, why then the judgment itſelf 
expires through the failure of a ſufficient ſubject 
or recipient, and ceaſes to be predatory, as ha- 
ving nothing to prey upon. But that which 
comes out of its Creator's hands, immaterial 
and immortal, endures and continues under the 
heavieſt ſtroke of his wrath ; and ſo is able to 
way pace with the infliction (as I may fo ex- 

Aa 3 preſs 
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_ preſs it) both by the largeneſs of its perception, 
and the meaſure of its duration. He, who haz 
a ſoul to ſuffer in, has ſomething by which God 
may take full hold of him, and upon which 
he may exert his anger to the utmoſt. Where. | 
as, if he levels the blow at that which is weak 
and mortal, the very weakneſs of the thing 
ſiricken at, will elude the violence of the ſtroke: | 
As when a ſharp, corroding rheum falls upon 
the lungs; that part being but of a ſpungy na- | 
ture, and of no hard ſubſtance, little or no pain 
is cauſed by the diſtillation, but the ſame fall. 
ing upon a nerve faſtened to the jaw, or to a 
joint, (the conſiſtency and firmneſs of which 
ſhall give force to the impreſſion) it preſently 
cauſes the quickeſt pain and anguiſh, and be- | 
comes intolerable. A cannon bullet will do ter- 
rible execution upon a ca/t/e-1all, or a rampart, 
but none at all upon a wooſpack, 
The judgments, which God inflits upon | 
men, are of ſeveral ſorts, and intended for ſeve- 
ral ends, and thoſe very different. Some are 
only probative, and deſigned to try and tir up | 
thoſe virtues, which before lay dormant in the | 
ſoul. Some again are preventive, and ſent to 


pull back theunwary ſinner from the unperceiv- W me 


ed ſnares of death, which he is ignorantly ap- 
proaching to. And ſome, in the laſt place, are 
of a punitive or vindictive nature, and intended 

1 only 
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only to recompenſe or revenge the guilt of paſt 
fins; as part of the ſinner's payment in hand, 
and as ſo many fore-taſtes of death, and earneſts 
of damnation. 

Accordingly, we are to 8 that the ma- 
lignity of /p:ritual judgments conſiſts chiefly in 
this, That their end, moſt commonly, is neither 
trial nor prevention, but vengeance and retribu- 
tion. They are corroſives, made not to heal, but 
a- to confume : And ſurely, ſuch an one is the 
in judgment of being ſealed up under a deluſion. 
L. WM Sarpfen, we read, endured many hardſhips and 


a affronts, and yet funk under none of them; 
þ but when an univerſal ſottiſnneſs was fallen up- 
* on all his faculties, and God's wonted preſence 


bad forſook him, he preſently became, as to all 
Fn the generous purpoſes of life and action, an uſe- 


t WM {els and a ruined perſon. 
| Whereas, on the other ſide, 3 that 
: W God ſhould viſit a man with extreme poverty; 


yet ſtill, he, who is as poor as Job, may be as 
e WM humble, as patient, and as pious as Fob too; 
» W and ſuch qualities will be always accounted 
pearls and treaſures, though found upon the 
vileſt dungbill: Or, what if God ſhould daſh a 
ma's name and reputation, and make him a 
ſcorn and aby-word to all who know him ; yet 
till the ſhame of the croſs was greater, and one 


may be made the way and paſſage 70 4 , 
ASS © as 
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as well as the other? It was fo, we are aflured, 
to our great ſpiritual head; and why may it not, 
in its proportion, prove the fame likewiſe to his 
Spiritual members? For the conjunction between 
them is intimate, and the inference natural. Or 
what again, if God ſhould think fit to ſmite a 
man with fores, fickneſs, and noifome ulcers in 
his body ? yet even theſe, as offenſive as they 
are, cannot unqualify a Lazarus for Abraham's 
Beſom. And ſo for all other forts of calamitics 
incident to this mortal ſtate; ſhonld we ranſack 
all the magazines of God's temporal judgments, 
not one of them all, nor yet all of them toge- 
ther, can reach a man in that, which alone can 
render him truly happy or miferable. For 
tough the mountains (as the Pſalmiſt expreſſes 
it) ſhould be carried into the ſea, and the whole 
world about him ſhould be in a flame, yet ſtill 
(as Solomon fays) a wiſe and a goid man ſhall be 
ſatisfied from himſelf; his happineſs is in his own 
keeping; he has zf af home, and therefore needs 
not ſeek for it abroad. But, 

(2.) The greatneſs of the judgment of being 
brought under the power of à deluſion, conſiſts 
not only in the ſpirituality of it, whereby it 
poſſeſſes and perverts the whole foul in all the 
powers and offices of it, but more particularly, 
that it blaſts a man in that peculiar, topping 


perfection of his nature, 16 underſtanding: For 
igno- 


gnorance and deception are the very bane of the 
ntellect, the diſeaſe of the mind, and the ut- 
noſt diſhonour of reaſon : There being no fort 
of reproach which a man reſents with ſo keen, 

nd ſo juſt an indignation, as the charge of folly. 
The very word foo! draws blood, and nothing 
hut death is thought an equivalent to the ſlan- 
der: Foraſmuch as it carries in it an inſulting 
negative upon that, which conſtitutes the per- 


gnorance being ſo far a receſs and degradation 
fom rationality, and conſequently from huma- 
ity itſelf. Nor is this any modern fancy or 
aprice lately taken up, but the conſtant and 
unanimous conſent of all nations and ages. For 
what elſe do we think could make the heathen 
Philoſophers ſo infinitely laborious, and, even 
tb a miracle, induſtrious in the queſt of know- 
edge ? What was it, that engroſſed their time, 

nd made them think neither day nor night, 
nor both of them together, ſufficient for ſtudy ? 
But becauſe they reckoned it a baſe, and a 
mean thing to be deceived, to be put off with 
fallacy and appearance inſtead of truth and 
ality, and overlooking the ſubſtance and in- 
ide of things, to take up with mere ſhadow 
and ſurface. It was a known faying of the an- 
cients, a, owuaryg voouy, am wins df etc - 


Keep off ignorance 2 thy ſoul, as thou 
wouldeſt 
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bn fo charged properly a man; every degree of 
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wouldeſt a diſeaſe or a plague from thy body 
For when a man is curſed with a blind, and a 
beſotted mind, it is a ſure, and therefore a ſad 
ſign, that God is leading ſuch an one to his fi- 
nal doom ; it is both the cauſe and the fore- 
runner of his deſtruction. For when the mal-- 
factor comes once to have hs eyes covered, it 
ſhews, that he is not far from his execution. In 
a word, he who has ſunk ſo far below himſelf, | 
as to have debaſed the governing faculties of his | 
ſoul, and given up his aflent to an imperious, | 
domineering error, is fit for nothing but to be | 
trumped and trampled upon, to be led by the 
noſe, and enſlaved to the deſigns of every bold | 
encroacher, either upon his intereſt, or his rea- 
ſon. And ſuch, he may be ſure, he ſhall not 
fail to meet with; eſpecially, if his lot caſts 
him upon a country abounding with publick, | 
countenanced, religious cheats, both natives and | 
foreigners, broachers of hereſies, leaders of ſe&s, 
tools and under-agents to our Romiſb back- 
friends, who can willingly enough allow them 
all conventicles for the only proper places to /erv | 
God in, and the church (if need be) to ſerve - | 
turn by; of which, and the like impoſtors, it 
may be truly ſaid, with reference to their abu- 
ſed proſelytes, that they wear and carry the tro- 
phies of ſo many captivated reaſons about them; 


that wy cloath themſelves with the ſpoil of | 
er 
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their wretched intellectuals, and fo, in effect. 
tread the very heads of their diſciples under their 
feet. This is the treatment which they are 
ſure to find from ſuch ſanctified deceivers ; theſe 
the returns, which deluſion, ſubmitted to, - ſtill 
rewards her votaries with. And may God, I 
beſeech him, in his juſt judgment order mat- 
ters ſo, that ſuch practices and ſuch rewards 
If, may inſeparably accompany and join one ano- 
1s WM ther, not only by an occa/ional, but by a fixed and 
1, WI fer petual communion. 
be In the mean time, if 1 be tha which 
ae all generous and brave ſpirits abhor ; and to loſe 
id the choiceſt of nature's freeholds, and that in 
i- WI the moſt valuable of things, their reaſon, be 
ot the worſt of Aaveries; then ſurely it muſt be 
is WI the moſt inglorious condition that can befall a 
©, WH rational creature, to be poſſeſſed, rid, and go- 
d WF ierned by a deluſion. For till (as our Saviour 
„ has told us in John viii. 32.) it is the truth 
- WH which muſt make us free; the truth only, which 
1 WF muſt give a man the enjoyment, the govern- 
ment, and the very poſſeſſion of himſelf. In a 
word, truth has ſet up her tribunal in the foul, 
tand fitting there as judge herſelf, there can be 
no exception againſt her ſentence, nor appeal 
- from her authority. 

; But beſides all this, there is yet ſomething 


f — which adds to the miſery of this kind 
, of 
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of ſlavery and captivity of the ind under er- 
ror; and that is, that it has a peculiar malig- 
nity to bind the ſhackles faſter upon it, by a 


. ſtrange, unaccountable love, which it begets of 


itſelf, in a man's affections. For no man enter. | 
tains an error, but, for the time that he does ſo, 
he is highly pleaſed and enamoured with it, 
and has a more particular tenderneſs and fond- 
neſs for a falſe notion, than for a true; (as ſome | 
for a baſtard, more than for a ſon) for error 
and deception by all, who are not actually un- 
der them, are accounted really the madneſs of | 
the mind. And madneſs, it muſt be owned, 


naturally keeps off melancholy, though often cau- 


fed by it. For it makes men wonderfully plea- 
fed with their own extravagancies ; and few, | 
how much ſoever out of their wits, are out of 


humour too in Bedlam.” | 


Now the reaſon of this different acceptable- 
neſs of truth and error in the firſt offers of them 
to the mind, and the advantage which the lat- 
ter too often gets over the former, is, I conceive, 


from this, that it is natural for error to paint and 


daub, to trim, and uſe more of art and dreſs 
to ſet it off to the mind, than truth is obſerved 
todo, Which, truſting in its own native and 
ſubſtantial worth, ſcorns all meretricious orna- 
ments, and knowing the right it has to our aſ- 


ſent, and the indiſputable claim to all that 1 


called 
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called reaſon, ſhe thinks it below her to aſk that 
upon courteſy, in which ſhe can plead a pro- 

rty ; and therefore, rather enters than inſinu- 


ates, and challenges poſſeſſion inſtead of begging 
admiſſion. Which being the caſe, no wonder 
if error, oiled with obſequiouſneſs, (which ge- 


nerally gains friends, though it deſerves none 


worth having) has often the advantage of truth, 


and thereby ſlides more eaſily and intimately in- 
to the fool's boſom, than the uncourtlineſs of 
truth will ſuffer it to do. But then again, we 
are to obſerve withal, that there is nothing 
which the mind of man has a vehement and 
paſſionate love for, but it is ſo far enſlaved, and 
brought into bondage to that thing. And if ſo; 
can there be a greater calamity, than for ſo no- 
ble a being as the ſoul is, to love and court the 
dictates of a commanding abſurdity ? Nothing 
certainly being ſo tyrannical as ignorance, where 
time, and long poſſeſſion enables it to preſcribe; 
nor ſo haughty and aſſuming, where pride and 
ſelf-conceit bids it ſet up for infallible. 

But now, to cloſe this point, by ſhewing, 
how vaſtly the underſtanding differs from itſelf, 


when informed by truth, and when abuſed by 


error: Let us obſerve, how the ſcripture words 


the caſe, while it expreſſes the former by a fate 
of light, and the latter by a fate of darkneſs. 


Concerning both which, as it is evident, that 


2 no- 


| 
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nothing can be more amiable, ſuitable, and uni- 


verſally ſubſervient both to the needs, and to 


the refreſhments of the creature, than light : 
So nothing is deſervedly accounted. fo diſmal, 
hateful, and diſpiriting, as darkneſs is; darkmſ, F, 
I fay, which the ſcripture makes only another 


word for the ſhadow of death; and always the 


grand opportunity of miſchief, and the ſureſt 
ſhelter of deformity. For though to want eyes 


be indeed a great calamity, yet to have eyes and | 


not to ſee, to have all the inſtruments of fight, 
and the curſe of blindneſs together, this is the 
very height and criſis of miſery, and adds a 


ſting and a reproach to what would otherwiſe | 


be but a misfortune. For nothing envenoms 

any calamity, but the crime which deſerves it. 
I come now to confider the- diſtinguiſhing 

greatneſs of the judgment of God's ſending men 

ſtrong deluſion, by taking a view of the effects 

and conſequents of it; and we need caſt our 
eyes no farther than theſe two. As, 

1. That it renders the conſcience utterly uſe- 
leſs, as to the great office to be diſcharged by it 
in the regulation and ſuperviſal of the whole 
courſe of a man's life. A blind watchman (all 
muſt grant) is equally a nuſance and an imper- 
tinence. And ſuch a paradox, both in reaſon 


and practice, is a deluded conſcience, viz. a coun- 


ſellor who cannot adviſe, and a guide not able 
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to direct. Nothing can be more cloſe and pro- 
per to the point now before us, than that re- 
mark of our Saviour, in Math. vi. 23. If the 
light that is in thee be darkneſs, how great muſt 
het darkneſs be? Why, as great, no doubt, 

and of as fatal conſequence to the affairs and go- 
ernment of the microcoſm, or leſſer world, as 
if, in the greater, God ſhould put out the ſun, 
and eſtabliſh one great, univerſal cloud in the 
room of it; or, as if the moon and fars, in- 
ſtead of governing the night, ſhould be governed 
by it, and the noble influences of the one ſhould, 
for uſefulneſs, give place to the damps, and 
deadning ſhades of the other. All which would 
quickly be granted to be monſtrous and pre- 
poſterous things; and yet not more ſo, than to 
imagine a man guided by a benighted conſcience 
in the great concerns of eternity; and to have 
that put out, which God had ſet up as the ſo- 
rereign light of the ſoul, to ſit and preſide there 
25 the great pilot to ſteer us in all our choices, 
and to afford us thoſe ſtanding diſcriminations 
of good and evil, by which alone a rational 
agent can proceed warrantably and lafely i in all 
his ations. | 

As for the will and the affections, hay are 

made to follow and obey, not to lead, or to di- 
rect. Their office is not apprebenſion, but appe- 


ite; and therefore the ſchools rightly affirm, 
that 
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that the will, ſtrictly and preciſely conſidered, the 
is cæca potentia, a blind faculty. And there. MI ne 
fore, if error has perverted the order, and di. Ml fo! 
ſturbed the original economy of our faculties; WM 
and a blind will thereupon comes to be led by fro 

a Blind underſtanding, there is no remedy, but ſio 
it muſt trip and ſtumble, and ſometime; M of 
fall into the noiſom ditch of the fouleſt en- the 
ormities and immoralities. But now, whe- WI 
ther this be not one of the higheſt inſtances MI "vl 
of God's vindictive juſtice, thus to confound a MW da 
man with an erroneous, deceived conſcience, a WW nu 
little reflexion upon the miſeries of one in ſuch we 

a a condition. will eafily demonſtrate. For fee 5 
the tumult and anarchy of his mind; having 
done a good and a lawful action, his conſcience 
alarms him with ſcruples, with falſe judgments, 
and anxious reflexions; and, perhaps, on the 
other hand, having done an act in itſelf eri 
and unlawful, the ſame conſcience excuſes and | 
acquits him, and ſooths him into ſuch com- 
placencies in his fin, as ſhall prevent his repen- | 

| tance, and ſo aſcertain his perdition. But now, 
what ſhall a deluded perſon do in this ſad di- 
lemma of ſin and miſery? For, if the trumpet 
gives an uncertain ſound, who can prepare bim 
ſelf for the battle? If it ſounds à charge, when | 
it ſhould found a retreat, how can the ſoldier | 


direct his courſe? But, being thus befooled by 
the 
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the very methods and means of fafety, muſt of 
neceflity find himſelf in the jaws of death be- 
fore he is aware, and betrayed into his enemy's 
bands, without any poſſibility of help or relief 
from His own, In like manner, where a delu- 
ſion enters ſo deep into, and gets ſuch faſt hold 
of the conſcience, that if corrupts or juſtles out 
the firſt marks and meaſures of awful and 
unlawful, and thereby overthrows the ſtanding 
rules of morality ; a man, in ſuch a woful and 
dark eſtate, can hardly be accounted in the 
number of rational agents : For, if he does. 
well, it i; by chance, neither by rule nor prin- 
ciple ; nor by choice, but by luck ; and if, on 
the contrary, he does ill, yet he is not aſſured 
that he does fo, being acted, in all that he goes 
about, by a blind impetus, without either fore- 
caſt or diſtinction. Both the good and evil of his 
actions is brutiſh and accidental, and in the 
whole courſe of them he proceeds as if he were 
throwing dice for his hife, or at croſs and pile 
for his ſalvation. And this brings me to the 
other killing conſequence, wherein appears the 
greatneſs of this judgment of being delivered 
over to a deluſion. And that is, 

2. Final perdition mention'd by the Apoſtle, 
in the verſe immediately following the text. 
God (ſays he) ſhall ſend them ſtrong deluſion, that 
they ſhould believe a lye; that they all might be 

Vol. IV. B b damned, 
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damned, who believed not the truth. This is 
the utmoſt period, to which deluſion brings 


the ſinner, but no leſs than what was intended | 


by it from the very firſt. - Every error is in the 
nature of it deſtructive. I do not fay, that it 


always actually deſtroys ; fince the rendency of 


an action is one thing, but the event another. 
For as in the body there is hardly any ſore or di- 
temper, (how curable ſoever by art or phyſick) 
but what in the malignity of its nature, and 
the utmoſt improvement of that malignity, 


tends to the ruin and demolition of the whole | 


conſtitution : So in the ſoul there is no conſi- 
derable error, which at any time infects it, (eſ- 
pecially if it diſpoſes to practice) but being ſuf- 
fered to continue and exert its progreflive and 


diffuſive quality, will be ſtill ſpreading its con 
tagion, and by degrees cating into the conſci- 1 


ence, till it feſters into a kind of ſpiritual gan- 
grene, and becomes mortal and incurable. 

I muſt confeſs, I cannot imagine, that thoſe 
hereticks who err fundamentally, and by con- 
ſequence damnably, took their firſt riſe, and 
began to ſet up with a fundamental error, but 
grew into it by inſenſible encroaches, and gra- 
dual inſinuations, inuring and (as it were) train. 
ing up the belief to leſſer eſſays of falſhood, and 

proceeding from propoſitions only ſſpicious, to 
ſuch as were falſe, from falſe to dangerous, and 
f | at 


foreg; 


quenc 
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at length from dangerous to downright de/truc- 
tive. Hell is a deep place, and there are ma- 
ny ſteps of deſcent to the bottom of it; many 
obſcure vaults to be pafled through, before we 
come to utter darkneſs, But ſtill the way of 
error is the way to it. And as ſurely and natu- 
ally as the firſt duſk and gloom of the even- 
ing tends to, and at laſt ends in the thickeſt 
darkneſs of midnight, ſo every deluſion, ſin- 
fully cheriſhed and perſiſted in, (how eaſily 
ſoever it may ſit upon the conſcience for ſome 
tme) will, in the iſſue, lodge the finner in the 
deepeſt hell, and the blackeſt regions of dam- 


nation. And fo I come to the 


VI. And laſt thing propoſed for the handling 
of the words; and that was, to draw ſome 
uſeful conſequences and deductions from the five 
foregoing particulars. As, 

Firſt of all: Since the belief of a hye is here 
undoubtedly noted for a fin ; and ſince Almigh- 
ty God in the way of judgment delivers men to 
it for not receiving the love of the truth; it 
follows, by moſt clear and undeniable conſe- 
quence, that it is no ways inconſiſtent with the 
Divine Holineſs to affirm, that he may puniſh 
me fin with another. Though the manner, 
how God does ſo, is not ſo generally agreed 
upon by all. For ſome here affirm, that fin is 

SDS faid 
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ſaid to be the puniſhment of ſin, becauſe in 
moſt ſinful actions, the committer of them is . 
really a 2 Herer in and by the very fin which! 
he commits. As for inſtance, the envious man 8 
at the ſame time contracts the guilt, and feels 
the torment of his ſin; the ſame thing defiles 
and afflicts too; merits an hell hereafter, and 
withal anticipates one here. The like may be 
ſaid of theft, perjury, uncleanneſs, and intem-M 
perance ; the infamy, and other calamities inſ-M 
parably attending them, render them their own 
ſcourges, and make the finner the miniſter off 
God's juſtice in acting a full revenge upon him-M 
ſelf. All this, I muſt confeſs, is true, but it 
reaches not the matter in queſtion ; which com-M 
pares not the ſame fin with itſelf, whereof the 
conſequences may undoubtedly be afflictive, but 
compares two diſtin& fins together, and en- 
quires concerning theſe, whether one can pro. 
perly be the puniſhment of the other ? 2 
HBeſides, if we weigh and diſtinguiſh things 
exactly, when the envious man groans under 
the gnawings and convulſions of his baſe {in 
and the lewd perſon ſuffers the brand and dil 
repute of his vice; in all this, fin is not pro- 
perly puniſhed with fin ; but the evil of envy i 
puniſhed with zhe trouble of envy, and the fin off 
intemperance with the ;nfamy of intemperance ÞW 
but neither is a ſtate of trouble, nor a ſtate off ; 
diſgrace 
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lifgrace or infamy properly a ſtate of fin; theſe 
are natural, not moral evils ; and oppoſed to the 
quiet and tranquillity, not to the virtue of the 
ſoul ; for a man may be virtuous without ei- 
ther eaſe or reputation. This way therefore is 
ſhort of reſolving the problem enquired into ; 
which preciſely moves upon this point, 0v/s, 
Whether for the guilt of one ſm God can, by 
vay of penalty, bring the / nner under the guilt 
anotber? 

= Some ſeem to prove, that he cannot, and that 
in the ſtrength of this argument, that every pu- 
niſhment proceeding from God as the author of 
it, is „ and good; but no fin is or can be fo, 
and therefore no fin can be made by God the 
puniſhment of another. 

But nevertheleſs, the contrary is held forth in 
ſcripture, and that as expreſly, as words can 
well declare a thing ; for beſides the clear 
proof thereof, which the very text carries with 
it, it is yet farther proved by thoſe two irrefra- 
gable places, in Rom. i. 24. The Apoſtle has 
theſe very words, Wherefore God alſo gave them 
up to uncleanneſs; and again in the 26th verſe, 
For this cauſe God gave them up to vile affec- 
Lions. Beſides ſeveral other places pregnant to 
the fame purpoſe, both in the old teſtament 
and the new. From all which it is certain, 
that God may make one fin the puniſhment of 
Bb 3 ang 
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another, Though it ſtill is to be remembred, 


that it is one thing for God to give à man over | 


to fin, and quite another for God to cauſe him 
70 in; the former importing in it no more, than 
God's providential ordering of a man's circum- 


ſtances ſo, that he ſhall find no check or hin- 
drance in the courſe of his ſin; but the latter 
implying alſo a poſitive efficiency towards the 
commiſſion or production of a finful act; which 
God never does, nor can do; but the other he 
both may, and, in a judicial way, very often 7 


does. 


| To the argument therefore alledged, I an- | 
ſwer thus: That it is very conſonant both to 
ſcripture and reaſon, to diſtinguiſh in one and 


the ſame thing ſeveral reſpects; and according- 


ly in A in, we may conſider the moral irregulari- f 


ty of it: and ſo being in the very nature of it 
evil, it is impoſſible that there ſhould be any 
good in it; or we may conſider i, as to the 
penal application of it to the perſon who com- 
mitted it, and as 4 means to bring the juſt judg- 
ment of God upon him for what he had done; 
and ſo ſome gcod may be faid to belong to it, 
though there be none at all in it. 

Or to expreſs the ſame thing otherwiſe, and 
perhaps more clearly and agreeably to vulgar 
apprehenſions. Sin may be conſidered either, 
1, With reference to the proper cauſe of it, 

the 
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the will of man committing or producing it, and 
ſo it is abſolutely and entirely evil. Or, 2. It 
may be conſidered, as it relates to the ſupreme 
judge and governor of the world, permitting, 
ordering, diſpoſing and over-ruling the exiſtence 
and event of it, to the honour of his wiſdom 
and juſtice; and ſo far it may be called good, 
and conſequently ſuſtain the nature of a puniſh- 
ment proceeding from God. But you will re- 
ply, Can ſin be any ways good ? Tanſwer, That 
naturally and intrinſically it cannot, but extrin- 
fically, accidentally, and occaſionally, as ordered 
to a ſubſerviency to God's glory, it may; and 
the providence of God is no farther concerned 
about it: That is to ſay, it is good and juſt, that 
God ſhould ſo order and diſpoſe of an obſtinate 
finner, (as he did once of Pharaoh) that he 
ſhould, through his own corruption, fall into 
farther ſin, in order to his farther puniſhment : 
But ſurety, this does by no means infer, that 
the ſins he thus falls into are good, though God's 
ordering of them may be ſo; and darkneſs will 
be darkneſs ſtill, though God can, and often 
does bring light out of it. That the Jeus ha- 
ving rejected the goſpel ſo powerfully preached 
to them, ſhould be delivered to hardneſs of 
heart, and final impenitence, was jun, and, by 
conſequence, good, But this is far from infer- 
ring, that the hardneſs of heart and impenitence 
Bb4 - were 
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were ſo too. Sin may give occaſion for a great 
deal of good to be exerciſed upon it, and a- 
bout it, though there be none inherent in it; 
and upon that account, when any good is aſ- 
.cribed to it, or affirmed of it, it is purely by 

an extrinfick denomination, and no more. 
Now theſe diſtinctions rightly weighed and 
applied, will fully and clearly accord the doc- | 
trine laid down by us, both with the notions | 
of human reaſon, and the holineſs of the di- 
vine nature; and conſequently render all objec- | 
tions, and popular exclamations againſt either 
of them, empty and inſignificant. | 
Nor indeed is it very difficult, and much 
leſs impoſſible, to give ſome tolerable account, 
how God delivers a finner over to farther fins. 
For it may be very rationally faid, that he does 
it partly by with-holding his reſtraining grace, 
and leaving corrupt nature to itſelf, to the full 
ſwing and freedom of its own extravagant aCt- 
ings. Whereby a man adds ½n to fin, ſtrikes | 
out furiouſly, and without controul, till he 
grows obſtinate and incurable. And God may 
be ſaid to do the fame alſo by adminiſtring ob- 
jects and occaſions of fin to ſuch or ſuch a ſin- 
ner, whoſe corrupt nature will be ſure to take | 

fire at them, and ſo actually to throw itſelf 
into all enormities, In all which, God is not | 
at all the author of fin, but only purſues the 
| | great 
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great works, and righteous ends of his provi- 
dence, _ in diſpoſing of things, or objects in 
themſelves good or indifferent towards the com- 
paſſing of the ſame; howbeit, through the 
poiſon of mens vicious affections, they are 
turned into the opportunities and fuel of fin, 
d and made the occaſion of their final deſtruc- 
tion. | 
But now of all the puniſhments which the 
great and juſt God in his anger inflicts, ar brings 
upon a man for fin, there is none comparable 
to /n itſelf. Men are apt to go on ſecurely, 
pleaſing themſelves in the repeated gratificati- 
ons of their vice ; and they feel not God ſtrike, 
and ſo are encouraged in the progreſs of their 
impiety. But let them not, for all that, be too 
confident ; for God may ſtrike, though they 
feel not his ftroke, and perhaps the more terri- 
bly for their not feeling it. Foraſmuch as in 
judgments of this nature, inſenſibility always 
goes deepeſt ; and the wrath of God ſeldom 
does ſuch killing execution, when it thunders, 
as when it Blaſts. He has certainly ſome dread- 
ful deſign carrying on againſt the ſinner, while 
he ſuffers him to go on in a ſmooth uninter- 
rupted courſe of ſinning, and what that deſign 
is, and the dreadfulneſs of it, probably will not 
be known to him, till the poſſibilities of re- 


pentance are cut off, and hid from his eyes; at 
preſent, 
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preſent, it looks like the ſuffering a man to pe 
riſh and die by a lethargy, rather than jog o 
awaken him. Believe it, it is a ſad caſe, "oh 
the ſinner ſhall never perceive, that God is an- 
gry with him, till he actually ſells the effects of 
his anger in another world, where it can nei- 
ther be pacified, nor turned away. 
2. The ſecond great conſequence from the 
doctrine hitherto treated of by us, of the natu- 
ralneſs of mens going off from the love of the truth | 
to a*di/belief of the ſame, ſhall be to inform us 
of the ſureſt and moſt effectual way to confirm | 
our faith about the facred and important truths } 
of religion? and that is, 70 love them for their tran- } 
ſcendent worth and purity; to fix our inclina- 
tions and affections upon them; and in a word, 
not only to confeſs, own, and acknowledge them 
to be truths, but alſo to be willing that they 
ſhould beſo; and to rejoice with the greateſt 
complacency, that there ſhould be ſuch things 
prepared for us, as the Scripture tells there are. 
For we ſhall find, that truth is not ſo much upon 
terms of courteſy with the underſtanding, (which 
upon a clear diſcovery of itſelf, it naturally com- 
mands) as it is with the will and the affections, 
which { though never fo clearly diſcovered to 
them) it is almoſt always forced to woe, and 
_ ſuit to. 


J have 
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I have been ever prone to take this for a prin- 
eiple, and a very ſafe one too, viz. That there 
is no opinion really good, (I mean good in the 
natural, beneficent conſequences thereof) which 
can be falſe. And accordingly, when religion, 
even natural, tells us, That there is a God, and 
that he is a rewarder of every man according to 
ie WM bis works; that be is a moſt wiſe governor, and a 
nu juſt and impartial judge, and for that reaſon 


Las appointed a future eftate, wherein every man 
's all receive a retribution ſuitable to what he had 
n Wl done in his life-time. And moreover, when the 


Chriſtian religion farther aſſures us, That Chriſt 
bas ſatisfied God's juſtice for fin, and purchaſed e- 
ternal: redemption and ſalvation, for even the 
greateſt finners, who ſhall repent of, and turn 
from their fins ; and withal, has given ſuch excel- 
lent. laws to the world, that if men perform them, 
they ſhall not fail to reap an eternal reward of 
happineſs, as the fruit and effect of the afore- 
mentioned ſatisfattion ; as on the other fide, that 
if they live viciouſly, and die impenitent, they 
Hall inevitably be diſpoſed of into a condition of 
eternal and inſupportable miſery. Theſe, I fay, 
are ſome of the principal things, which religion, 
both natural and Chriftian, propoſes to mankind, 

And now, before we come to acknowledge 
the truth of them; let us ſeriouſly, and in good 
earneſt examine them, and conſider, how goods 
2 __ bow 


— 
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_ bow expedient, and how  fitably to all the ends 


and uſes of human life it is, that there ſhould | 


be ſuch things; how unable ſociety would be to 


ſubſiſt without them; how the whole world 


would ſink into another chaos and confuſion, 


did not the awe and belief of theſe things (or 
ſomething like them) regulate and controul the | 


exorbitances of mens head-ſtrong and unruly 
wills. Upon a thorough. conſideration of all 
which, I am confident that there is no truly 


wiſe and thinking perſon, who (could he ſup- 
oſe, that the fore-cited dictates of religion 


ſhould not prove really true) would not how- | 


ever wiſh at leaſt that they were ſo. For al- 
lowing, (what experience too ſadly demon- 
ſtrates) that an univerſal guilt has paſſed upgn 

all mankind through ſin ; and ſuppoſing withal, 
that there were no hopes, or terms of pardon 
held forth to ſinners; would not an wniver/al 
deſpair follow an univerſal guilt? And would 
not ſach a deſpair drive the worſhip of God out 
of the world ? For certain it is, that none would 


pray to him, ſerve, or worſhip him, and much | 


leſs ſuffer ihr him, who deſpaired to receive any 


good from him. And on the other fide, could 


ſinners have any ſolid ground to hope for pardon 
of fin, without an antecedent ſatisfaction made 
to the divine juſtice ſo infinitely wronged by ſin? 


Or could the honour of that great attribute be 
| _ preſerved 
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preſerved without ſuch a Compenſation ? And 
yet farther, could all the wit and reaſon of 
man conceive, how ſuch a ſatisfaction could be 
made, had not religion revealed to us a Saviour, 
who was both God and man, and upon that 
account only fitted and enabled to make it ? 
And after all, could the benefits of this fatisfac- 
tion be attainable by any, but upon the condi- 
tions of repentance, and change of life ; would 


not all piety and holy living be thereby baniſh- 


ed from the ſocieties of men? So that we ſee 
from hence, that it is religion alone which op- 
poſes itſelf to all the dire conſequences, and (like 
the angel appointed to guard paradiſe with a 
flaming ſword) ſtands in the breach againſt all 
that deſpair, violence, and impiety, which 
would otherwiſe irreſiſtibly break in upon, and 
infeſt mankind in all their concerns, civil and 
ſpiritual. | 


And this one conſideration (were there no 


farther arguments for it, either from faith or 
philoſophy) is to me an irrefragable proof of the 
truth of the doctrines delivered by it. For, that 
a falſhood (which, as ſuch, is the defect, the 
reproach, and the very deformity of nature) 
ſhould have ſuch generous, ſuch wholſome, and 
ſovereign effects, as to keep the whole world in 
order, and that a /ye ſhould be the great bond 
or ligament which holds all the ſocieties of man- 
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kind together ; keeping them from cutting 
throats, and tearing one another in pieces, 7 
(if religion be not a fruth, all theſe falutary, | 
publick benefits muſt be aſcribed to tricks and | 
Hes) would be ſuch an aſſertion, as, upon all 
the ſolid grounds of ſenſe and reaſon, (to go no 
farther) ought to be looked upon as unmeaſur- | 
ably abſurd and unnatural. 43 

But our Saviour preſcribes men an excellent | 
and unfailing method to aſſure themſelves of the | 
truth of his doctrine, Joh. vii. 17. If anyone | 

I (ſays he) will do the will of the Father, he ſhall | 

know of. my doftrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I ſpea of myſelf. If men could but be 
brought to look upon the agenda of Chriſtianity | 
as ſuitable, they would never judge the creden- | 
da of it irrational. There is a ſtrange inter- 
courſe, and mutual corroboration between faith 
and practice. For as belief firſt engages practice, 
ſo practice ſtrengthens and confirms belief. 
The body firſt imparts heat to the garment, but 
the garment returns it with advantage to the 
body. God beams in peculiar evidences and diſ- 
coveries of the truth, to ſuch as embrace it in 
their affections, and own it in their actions. 
There may be, indeed, ſome plauſible, ſeeming 
arguments brought againſt the truth, to aſſault 
and ſhake our belief of it: But they generally 
prevail, not by their own ſtrength, but by our 
corrup- 


corruption; not by their power to perſuade, but 
by our willingneſs to be deceived. Whereas, 
on the contrary, true piety would effectually 


ſolve ſuch ſcruples, and obedience anſwer all ob- 
ections. And ſo I deſcend now to the 

3. And laſt of the conſequences deducible 
from the doctrine firſt propoſed by us: and this 
ſhall be to give ſome account of the true cauſe 
and original of thoſe two great evils, which of 


ate have fo diſturbed theſe parts of the world; 
to wit, ather/m and fanaticiſm, And, 

(I.) For athei/m. Moſt ſure it is, that no 
doctrine or opinion can generally gain upon 
mens minds, but (let it be never ſo filly and 
phantaſtical) it muſt yet proceed from ſome 
real cauſe ; and more particularly, either from 
the ſeeming evidence of the thing forcing a be- 
lef of itſelf upon a weak intelle&, or from 
ſome ſtrange, unaccountable inclination of the 
will and the affections to ſuch an hyporhefis. For 
the firſt of theſe, I would fain ſee ſome of thoſe 
cogent, convincing arguments, by which any 
one will own himſelf perſuaded, that there is no 
God, or that he does not govern the affairs of 
the world, fo as to take a particular cognizance 
of mens actions, in deſigning to them a future re- 
tribution, according to the nature and quality 
of them here. It being all one to the world, 
whether there be no God, or none who go- 
verns it, | But 
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But how pitiful and ridiculous are the | 
grounds, upon which ſuch men pretend to ac. | 
count for the very loweſt and commoneſt ph no- 
mena of nature, without recurring to a God and 
Providence? Such as, either the fortuitous con. 


cCourſe of infinite little bodies of themſelves, and 


by their own impulſe (ſince no other nature or 


ſpirit is allowed by theſe men to put them into 


motion) falling into this curious and admirable | 
ſyſtem of the univerſe. According to which no- 
tion, the blindeſt chance muſt be acknowledg. | 


ed to ſurpaſs and outdo the contrivances of the 


exacteſt art: A thing which the common ſenſe } 
and notion of mankind muſt, at the very firſt F 
hearing, riſe up againſt and explode. But if 


this romance will not ſatisfy, then in comes the 


eternity of the world, (the chief and moſt a- 
vowed opinion ſet up by the atheiſts, to con- 
front and anſwer all the objections from religi- 


on ;) and yet after all theſe high pretences, fo | 
great and inextricable are the plunges and abſur- | 


dities which theſe principles caſt men into, that 
the belief of a Being diſtinct from the world, and | 


before it, is not only towards a good life more 
conducible, but even for the reſolution of theſe 
problems more philoſophical. And I do ac- 
cordingly here leave that old, trite, common ar- 
gument, (though nevertheleſs venerable for be- 
ing ſo) drawn from a conſtant ſeries, or chain 


of 
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of cauſes, leading us up to 4 ſupreme Mover, 
(not moved himſelf, by any thing but himſelf ) 
a being ſimple, immaterial, and incorporeal : I 
leave this, I fay, to our high and mighty atheiſts 
to baffle and confute it, and ſubſtitute ſome- 
thing more rational in the room of it, if they 
can; and in order thereunto, to fake an eternity 
to do it in. N 
But if this be the caſe, why then is it made a 
badge of wit, and an argument of Parts, for a 
man to commence at heiſt, and to caſt off all belief 
of providence, all awe and reverence of religion? 
Aſſuredly in this matter, mens conviction be- 
gins not at their underſtandings, but at their 
wills, or rather at their þrutzfh appetites; which 
being immerſed in the pleaſures and ſenſualities 
of the world, would by no means, if they could 
help it, have ſuch a thing as a Deity, or a future 
eſtate of ſouls to trouble them here, or to account 
with them hereafter. No; ſuch men, we may 
be ſure, dare not look ſuch truths as theſe in the 
Face, and therefore they throw them off, and 
had rather be befooled into a friendly, favourable, 
and propitious lye ; a lye which ſhall chuck them 
nunader the chin, and kiſs them, and at the ſame 
. time ſtrike them under the h rib. To be- 
- lieve that there is no God to judge the world, 
is hugely ſuitable to that man's intereſt, who 
! FE *fluredly knows, that upon ſuch a judgment he 
Vol. IV. Cc ſhall 
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ſhall be condemned; and to aflert, that there 25 
is no hell, muſt needs be a very benign opinion J 1 
to a perſon engaged in ſuch actions, as he 1 © 
knows muſt certainly bring him 7h;ther. Men 


are atheiſts, not becauſe they have better wits | ib 
than other men, but becauſe they hai ve corFupter | 5 
ills; nor becauſe they reaſon better, but be- | yg 


cauſe they live worſe, 
(2.) The next great evil, which 60 of late 85 
infeſted the Chriſtian church, and that part of | 


it in our nation, more eſpecially, is ſanaticiſin; | 
that is to ſay, a pretence to, and ' profe Non of, a 1 
lon 


. greater purity m religion, and a more ſpiritual, 
perfect way of worſhipping Almighty God, than 
the national eftabliſhed church affords to thej? in 
communion with it. This, I fay, was, and is 
the pretence ; but a pretence, boy utterly falſe, 
and ſhameſully groundleſs, that in compariſon 
of the principle which makes it, hypocriſy may 
worthily paſs for Hncerity, and Phariſaiſm for 
the trueſt and moſt refined Chriſtianity. = 

But as for thoſe, who own and abet ſuch ſe- 
parations to the infinite diſturbance both of 
church and ſtate, I would fain have them pro- 
duce thoſe mighty reaſons, thoſe invincible ar- 
guments which have drawn them from the com- 
munion of the church into conventicles, and 
warranted them to prefer ſchiſms and diviſions 


before Chriſtian _ and conformity : No; this 
15 
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is a thing which we may expect long enough, 
before they will ſo much as offer at, and much 
leſs perform ; there being but little of argument 
to be expected from men profeſſing nothing but 
inſpiration, and the ĩimpulſe of a principle diſcern- 
ible by none but by themſelves. And for my 
own part, I muſt ſincerely declare, that upon 
the ſtricteſt ſearch I have been able to make, I 
could never yet find, that theſe men had any 
other reaſon or argument to defend themſelves 
and their practices by, but that ſenſleſs and im- 
politick encouragement which has been all a- 
long given them. But for all that, men, who 
aft by conſcience, as well as pretend it, wall do 
well to confider, that in human laws and acti- 
ons, it is not the penalty annexed which makes 
the fin, nor conſequently the withdrawing it 
which Zakes away the guilt, but that the ſanc- 
tions of men, as well as the providence of God, 
may ſuffer, and even ſerve to countenance many 
things in this world, which ſhall both certain- 
ly and ſeverely too be reckoned for in the next. 
In the mean time, to give a true, but ſhort 
account of the proceedings and temper of theſe 
ſeparatiſts. It was nothing but a kind of ſpiri- 
tual pride, which firſt made them diſdain. to ſub- 
mit to the diſcipline, and from thence brought 
them to deſpiſe, and turn cheir backs upon the 
e worſhip of our church; the ſober, 


C Cc 2 grave, 
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grave, and primitive plainneſs of which began | 


to be loathed by ſuch brainfick, fanciful opini- 
ators, who could pleaſe themſelves in nothing 
but novelty, and the oſtentation of their own ex- 
temporary, ſenſleſs effuſions; fit to proceed from 
none, but ſuch as have the gift of zalking in their 
ſleep, or dreaming while they are awake. 

And for this cauſe, no doubt, God in his juſt 
and ſevere judgment delivered them over to their 
own ſanctified and adored nonſenſe, to con- 
found and loſe themſelves in an endleſs maze of 
error and ſeduction: So that, as ſoon as they 


had broke off from the church, (through the en- 
couragement given them by a company of men, 


which had overturned all that was ſettled in the 


nation) they firſt ran into preſbyterian claſſes, from 


thence into independent congregations. From in- 
dependents they improved into anabaptiſts. From 


anabaptiſts into quakers : From whence being 
able to advance no farther, they are in a fair 


way to wheel about to the other extreme of 
Popery. A religion and intereſt the moſt loud- 


ly decried, and moſt effectually ſerved by theſe 


men, of any other. in the world beſides. 


But whoſoever, in the great concerns of his 


ſoul, would pitch his foot upon ſure ground; 
let him beware of theſe whirl-pools, and of turn- 
ing round and round, till he comes to be ſeized 
with ſuch a giddineſi, as ſhall make him fall . 
1 | na 
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nally and irrecoverably, not from the church 

only, but even from God himſelf, and all ſenſe 
of religion. And therefore, to prevent ſuch a 

fatal iſſue of things; let a man in the next place 

conſider, that the way to obtain a ſettled per- 
ſuaſion of the truth of religion, is to bring an 

honeſt, humble, and unbiaſſed mind, open to 

the embraces of it; and to know withal, that 

if he chuſes the truth in fimplicity, God will con- 

firm his choice with certainty and ſtability. 


. 1 


To which God, the Father of lights, and 
the fountain of all truth, be rendered and 
aſcribed, as is moſt due, all praiſe, might, 
majeſty, and dominion, both now and for 
evermore. Amen, 
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COVETOUSNESS 
Proved no leſs an 
Abſurdity in Reaſon, 
THAN A 
Contradiction to RELIGION, 
Nor a more unſure 
Way to Ricuass, 
THAN | 


Ric HES themſelves to Hayy ingss. 
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SERMON X. 
Covetouſneſs proved no leſs an 
Abſurdity in Reaſon, than a 
Contradiction to Religion, 
nor a more unſure Way to 


Riches, than Riches them- 
ſelves to Happineſs. 
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LEE Xii. 15. 
And he ſaid unto them, take heed, and beware of 


covetouſneſs ; for a man's | fe conſiſteth not in 
_ the al undance of the things which he poſſeſſeth. 


3 N theſe words our Saviour cautions his diſ- 
: 1 ciples, and the reſt of his hearers, againſt 

covetouſneſs: A vice, which by ſtriking in 
with ſome of the moſt active principles of our 
nature, and at the ſame time perverting them 
too, has eyer yet been, and will, no doubt, ever 


394 Avarice as abſurd in Reaſon, S. 10. 
be too hard for all the rules and arguments | 
brought againſt 1 it from bare morality. So that, 

as 4 grammarian once anſwered his prince, of. | 
fering to enter into a diſpute with him upon a | 
grammatical point, that be would by no means 
diſpute with ane who had many legions at bis | 
command; ſo as little ſucceſs is like to be found | 
in managing 4 diſpute againſt covetouſneſß, 1 
which ſways and carries all before it, in the | 


ſtrength of that great queen regent of the world, 
money ; the abſolute commandreſs of flects and 


armies, and (which is more) very often of their ö 
commanders too. So hard has common expe- 
rience found it for ſome to draw their ſwords 


heartily, even againſt an enemy, who has firſt 
drawn his purſe to them ; ſuch an univerſal in- 
fluence has this mighty vice : A vice, which, 


by a kind of amphibious quality, is equally ; 


ſtrong by ſea and land, and conſequently never 
out of its element; whatſoever place, ſtation, 
or condition it may be in. From which, and 
too many the like inſtances, it will, I fear, prove 
but too evident, that let philoſophers argue, 
and rhetoricians declaim never ſo much againſt 
this always decried, but yet always practiſed 
vice, covetouſneſs will hardly ever loſe its repu- 
tation and credit in mens minds, (whatſoever it 
may in their mouths) ſo long as there ſhall be 
ſuch a thing in the world, as money, to hold 
them faſt by. The 


8. 10. As contradictory 20 Religion. 395 
The words contain in them theſe two gene- 
ral parts: 


I. A dehortation or diſſuaſive from covetouſ- 
neſs. Take heed and beware of covetouſneſs. 


II. A reaſon enforcing it, and coupling the 
latter part of the text with the former, by the 
cauſal particle [For] for a man's life confiſteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he 55 
Heth. 


If we take the whole complex of the de- 
hortation and the reaſon of it together, as they 
are joined in the text, we ſhalt find that they 
are intended as an anſwer to a tacit argumenta- 
tion apt to be formed by the minds of men, in 
the behalf of covetouſneſi, and founded upon 
theſe three principles : 


1. That it is natural, (and, I may add alſo, 
allowable) for every man to endeayour to make 
his condition in this life, as happy as lawfully 
he can. 

2. That to abound with the good things of 
this world, ſeems the direct and ready way to 
procure this happineſs. And, 

3. That covetoufneſs 1 is the proper and effectual 
means to acquire to a man this abundance. 

Upon 
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Upon theſe three principles, I fay, is built 
that plea or diſcourſe, with which the heart of 
every worldling upon the face of the earth, en- 
deavours to ſatisfy itſelf of the reaſonableneſs of : 
covetouſneſs. It being imporlible, without ſome : 
pretence of reaſon, for a rational a gent to main- : 
tain a quiet mind in any ill courſe or practice ; 
whatſoever : No man ever doing any thing, 
which, at the time of his doing it, he does 
not actually judge, that he has reaſon lo do the 
ſame, whether that judgment be right or 
wrong, true or falſe. And therefore, ſince our 
Saviour, in the text we are upon, firſt ſuppoſes, 
and then ſets himſelf to confute this plea, by 
overthrowing ſome of thoſe ſophiſtical, or ſo- | 
phiſtically applied principles, upon which it 
leaned, the particular knowledge of them was 
regularly to be premiſed by us, as the baſis and 
ground-work of the whole proſecution of the 
ſubject now before us. In which, we ſhall be- 
gin with the firſt general part of the text; to 
wit, the dehortation itſelf, and fo confining our 
diſcourſe wholly to this at preſent, we will 
| conſider in it theſe three following particulars: 


1. The tho of this dehortation, who was 


Chriſt himſelf; the great Infiruttor, as well as 
Saviour of the world, 


3 2. The 
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2. The thing he dehorts us from; to wit, 


the meaneſt and moſt ſordid of all vices, co- 
vetouſneſs. And, 1 26 

3. And Ja i. The way preſcribed by him, 
as the moſt ſovereign and effectual preſervative 
from it; to wit, a conſtant guard, and a watch- 
ful eye over it. Take heed, ſays he, and beware 
of it ; the preſent danger, and the conſequent 
miſchief making the utmoſt caution againſt it, 
no more than ſufficient. 


All which particulars put together, viz. the 


quality of the perſon dehorting us, the nature 


of the thing he dehorts us from, and the cer- 
lainty of the remedy he adviſes us to, make it 
diſputable, whether we are to take the words 
of the text, as the abſolute command of a legiſ- 


ator, or the endearing counſel of a friend: I 


think we have great reaſon to account them 
both, and that the text will ſufficiently juſtify 
the aſſigning a double ground of the precept, 
where the doubling of that, muſt needs alſo 
double our obligation to the practice ; while as 
a counſel, we ought to follow it; and as a com- 
mand, we are bound to obey it. 

To proceed therefore upon the foremention- 
ed particulars; we ſhall treat of each of them 
in their order. And, ä 


1. For 
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1. For 1 great author of the 6 | 
or diſſuaſion here ſet down, who was Chriſt | 
himſelf. He ſaid unto them, beware of covetouſ. | 
neſs. That is, [He] emphatically [He] witha | 
peculiar ſignificance. For in all perſuaſions to, | 
or diſſuaſions from any thing, the arguments 
enforcing both, muſt be either founded upon | 
the authority of the perſon propoſing them, 
or the reaſon and evidence of the thing f 
propoſed. As to the firſt of which, can any 
thing in nature be imagined more convincing | 
than the aſſertion or word of one, whoſe in- 
finite knowledge makes it impoſſible for him | 
to be deceived, and whoſe infinite goodneſs | 
makes it equally impoſſible for him to deceive? | 
The firſt of which muſt be abundantly ſuffici- | 
ent to oblige our belief, and the other to claim 
our obedience. But both of them inſeparably | 
accompanied the words of our Saviour; Who 
(as the Evangeliſt tells us) eating as one ba- 
ving authority, and (by the very teſtimony of 
his enemies) as none ever ſpole before him, could | 
not fink below this high character, in his dil- | 
courſes upon any occafion or ſubject whatſoc- | 
ver; but upon none more eminently did he, or 
could he ſhew-it, than upon this of covetouſ- 
neſs ; where nothing but the ſuperlative abilities 


of the ſpeaker could reach the compaſs of the 
2 ſubject 
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ſubſe&t ſpoken to; nor any thing, but the un- 
plemithed virtue of the reprover, put the thing 
reproved out of countenance, or all defence of 
itfelf imaginable. For it is innocence which 
enables eloquence to reprove with power ; and 
muilt attacked flies before the face of him who 
bas none. And therefore, as every rebuke of 
| WF vice comes, or ſhonld come from the preacher's 
JW mouth, like a dart or arrow thrown by ſome 
mighty hand, which does execution propor- 
tionably to the force or impulſe it received from 
that which threw it; ſo our Saviour's matchleſs 
virtue, free from the leaſt tincture of anything 
immoral, armed every one of his teproofs 
with a piercing edge, and an irreſiſtible force: 
So that truth, in that reſpect, never came naked 
out of his mouth, but either cloathed with 
thunder, or wrapped up in all the powers of 
perſuaſion; ſtill his perſon animated, and gave 
life and vigour to his expreſſion; all his com- 
mands being but the tranſcript of his own life, 
and his '/ermons a living paraphraſe upon his 
practice; thus, by the ſtrongeſt way of argu- 
mentation, confuting, and living down covetouſ- 
neſs long before he preached againſt it. For 
though it is moſt true, that, in hearing the 
word, men ſhould conſider only the nature of 
the matter delivered to them, (which, if it con- 
tains a duty, will be ſure to make good its 
hold 


E 
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hold upon them, be the quality of him who 
delivers it what it will;) yet ſince alſo the na- 
ture of man is ſuch, that in all addreſſes to him, | 
the perſon himſelf will be {till as much conki : 
dered as his diſcourſe, and perhaps more; and 
ſince the circumſtances of his condition will | 
always have a mighty, determining influence | 
upon the credibility of his words, we will con- 
ſider our Saviour diſcourſing againſt covetouſ- 
neſs under theſe two qualifications: : 
(I.) As he was Lord of the univerſe. And, 

| (2.) As he was depreſſed to the loweſt eſtate | 
of poverty. 1 
By the former of which, he poſſeſſed the 
Fulneſs of the Godhead bodily ; by the latter, he 
humbled, and (according to the Apoltle's 
phraſe) even emptied himſelf to the abject eſtate 
of a ſervant, He who was the jir/t-born of the 
Almighty, and ſo, by the title of primogeni- 
ture, heir of all things, and by conſequence, 
had an univerſal, unlimited claim to all that 
was great or glorious within the whole com- 
paſs of nature, yet had fo little of this claim 
[ in poſſeſſion, that he tells us, he was in a poorer 8 
| and more forlorn condition, than the very foxes | 
of the feld, or the fowls of the air, as to the 
common accommodations of life. It was a 
laying in the Jewiſh church, and received with 


an 
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an univerſal reveren.. ooth by the learned and 
unlearned, that the world was made for the Meſ- 
fas. And we Chriſtians hold, That it vas 
made by him tro, For he was (as the prophet 
Ejay ſtiles him) the Mighty God, and conſe- 
quently, the Creator of all that was not God. 
The Son of Abraham by one nature, and efer- 
ally before Abraham by another. And yet this 
- vonderful Almighty Perſon, whom the world 
WJ could not circumſcribe, by reaſon of the divinity 
and immenſity of his Being, had not ſo much 
in the ſame world, as where to /ay his head, 
by reaſon of the meanneſs of his condition. 
From all which it follows, that ſince the qua- 
lity of the perſon perſuading makes one great 
part or ingredient in the perſuaſion, nothing 
could come more invincibly, by way of argu- 
ment, againſt covetouſneſs, than a diſcourſe a- 
gainſt it from the mouth of him, who created, 
governed, and had a rightful title to all things, 
and yet poſſeſſed nothing. And thus much for 
the firſt thing to be conſidered in the dehorta- 
tion; namely, the perſon dehorting, who was: 
Chriſt himſelf. Paſs we now to the 5 
2. Thing to be conſidered in it, to wit, the, 
thing we are dehorted from, which is covetouſ- 
neſs. And here, one would think, it might; 
well be ſuppoſed, that there needed no great, 
pains to explain what this is, if we may ra- 
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tional l 7 conclude, that men know the things 
they practiſe, or (in other words) underſtand 
what they do; yet ſince the very nearneſs of the 
object ſometimes hinders the ſight of it, and 
nothing is more uſual, than for men to be moſt 
of all ſtrangers at home, and to, overlook the 
darling ſin lying i in their own boſoms, where 
they think they can never ſufficiently hide it, 
Clpecally from themſelves) I ſhall endeavour 


to give ſome account of the nature of this vice, 
And that, 


* ) Negatively, by ſhewing what it is not, 
And, 
85 Fe. itively, by declaring IS it is, and 


wherein it does conſiſt ; for there 1s often a fal- 2 


lacy on both ſides. And, 

(..) For the negative. Covetouſneſs is not that 
prudent forecaſt, parſimony, and exactneſs, by 
which men bound their expences according to 
the proportion of their fortunes. When the river 
is ſhallow, ſu rely it 1s concerned to keep with- 
in its own banks. No man is bound to make 


himſelf a beggar, that fools or flatterers may 


account him generous; nor to ſpend his eſtate 


to gratify the hur2our of ſuch, as are like to be 


the firſt who ſhall deſpiſe and flight] him, when 


it is ſpent. If God beſtows upon us a bleſſing, 
we may be confident, that he looks upon It as 
worth'o our keeping, And he only values the 


good 
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good providence of God for giving him an e- 
tate, who uſes ſome providence himſelf in the 
management of it; and by ſo doing, puts it in- 
to his power to relieve the poverty of the diſtreſ- 
ed, and to recover a ſinking friend, when the 


with the name of charity and religion. For in- 
deed, he only is in a true ſenſe charitable, WhO 
an ſacrifice that to duty; which otherwiſs he 


knows well enough, both how) to priſe, and 
make uſe of bümſelf; and he' alone can be ſaid. 


o love his friend really, who can make his 
own convenience bow to his friend's neceſſit Ta 
and thereby” ſhews, that he values his friendſhip” 
more than any thing that his friend can receive? 
tom him. But he; who with a promiſcuous un- 
dſtinguiſhing profuſeneſ does not ſo much diſ- 
xenſe, as throw away what he has, proclaims 
limſelf a fool to all the intelligent world about 


tas, and what he does; till at length having” 
rhptied himfelf of all, he comés to hate his 
purſe and his bead both alike. 

We never find the {criptar re commending any 
prodigal but one, and him too only for his ceaſ=" 
ing to be ſo, Whoſe courſes, if we reflect up- 
on, we ſhall ſee his prodigality bringing bim 


meats, t the fine, and to tlie trough ; and” 
Dd 2 from 


circumſtances of things {hall ſtamp his liberality” 


ms? 


lim; and is utterly ignorant, both of what he 


1608 his revelling companions, and Bis rictous 
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404 Avarice as abſurd in Reaſon, S. 10. 
from imitating their ſenſuality, by a natural | 
conſequence to take up with thier diet too. | 
Prodigality is the devil's ſteward and purſe- 
© bearer, miniſtring to all ſorts of vice; and it 
is hard, if not impoſſible, for a prodigal perſon | 
to be guilty of no other vice, but prodigality, | 
For men generally are prodigal, becauſe they | 
are firſt intemperate, luxurious or ambitious. | 
And theſe, we know, are vices too brave and + 
coſtly to be kept and maintained at an eaſy rate; | 
they muſt have large penſions, and be fed with 
both hands, though the man who feeds them 
ftarves for his pains. From whence it is evi- 
dent, that that which only retrenches, and cuts 
off the ſupplies of theſe gaping, boundleſs ap- 
petites, is ſo far from deſerving the ugly name 
of avarice, that it is a noble inſtrument of vir- 
tue, a ſtep to grace, and a great preparation of 
nature for religion. In a word, ſo far as par- 
fimony is a part of prudence, it can be no part of 

covetouſneſs. 


And thus having ſhewn negatively, what the M 
covetouſneſs here condemned by our Saviour 75 re! 
not: Let us now ſhew poſitively, what it is, {el 

and wherein it does conſiſt. And we ſhall th 
find, that it conſiſts in theſe following things. * 


5 Ty An anxious, carking care about the | 
| things of this world. Such a care, as is expreſ- p. 


ſed in Matth. vi. 28. * taking thought; the 
Greek 
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Greek word is l pepuvare, and in the 3 iſt verſe, 
un & pepprnoure. A word importing ſuch a 
thoughtfulneſs, as diſtracts and (as it were) di- 

vides the mind, and after it has divided it, un- 
conſcionably takes both parts to itſelf. In ſhort, 

ſuch a care is here meant, as lies like a kind of 
wolf in a man's breaſt, perpetually gnawing and 
corroding it, and 1s elſewhere expreſſed by St. 
Luke xii. 29. by being of doubtful mind. As 
when a man after all his labours, in the ſober, 
rational, and induſtrious purſuit of his lawful 
calling, yet diſtruſts the iſſues of God's provi- 
dence for a competent ſupport therein, and 
dares not caſt himſelf upon that goodneſs of 
God, which ſpreads its fatherly bounty over all, 
even the leaſt, the loweſt, and moſt contemp- 
tible parts of the creation. Such an one is a di- 
rect reproach to his great Lord and Maher, while 
he can find in his heart to think him fo care- 
ful of the very meaneſt rank of beings, as in the 
mean time to overlook the wants of his nobleſt 
creatures, whom he made to lord it over all the 
reſt, and (as a farther honour) deſigned them- 
ſelves for his own peculiar ſervice ; but yet fo, 
that he never intended that they ſhould ſerve 
even him the Lord of all for nothing. No; the 
methods of providence. are far from being ſo 
prepoſterous, as while it adorns the lilies, and 


* the very graſs of the field, to leave him na- 
D'& 3 ked, 
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hed, who was ordered by God and nature to ft 
his feet upon | both, and while j it feeds the foals | 
* the air, and the 7 971 the land, to ſuffer him} 
_ to. /Zarve, for whoſe food b both of them were made, | 


+4» 4 


"Beſides that man, has a claim alſo to a promiſe L 
for his ſupport and ſuſtenance, which none ever 
miſſed of, who came up to the conditions of it. 
And now, can God require an eaſier and more 
reaſonable homage from the ſons of 1 men, than 
that they ſhould truſt, him, who neither will, 
nor can fail them? And withall, reſt fatisficd, 
quiet, and compoſed i in their - thoughts, while | 
they do ſo? For ſurely, the infinite power and 
gocdneſe of God may 1 much more rationally be 

depended upon, than a man's own pitiful pro- 
jets and endeavours, ſo much ſubje&t to chance 
and diſappointment, be the man himſelf never 2 
See with what | 
ſtrength. of reaſon our Saviour argues down this 
ſolicitous, reſtleſs temper of mind, in the fore- | 
mentioned 6th of St. Mather, from this one 
_unanſwerable conſideration, that. if God 1 ſo care- Þ 
fully and tenderly provides for mankind in 
| their, greateſt concernments, ſurely | he will not 
Tana them i in thoſe, "where the, difficulty of ; 
a ſupply is leſs, and yet. + ues inability, to ſupply | 
Js not the life 
(fays: our Saviour) more than . .91d, Z he budy | 
And. ſhall, we. commit the for- | 

mer 


ſo {kilfal, never ſo laborious. 


themſelves altogether as great. 


than raiment? 
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mer to the common mercies of providence, but 


wholly diſtruſt it for the latter? And inſtead 
thereof, fly for ſuccour to our Own ſhort, falli- 
ble contrivances ? When it is certain, that our 
thinking can no more of itſelf work an alteration 
in 6 our civil, than it can in our natural eſtate; 

nor can a man independently upon the ovet- 
ruling influence of God's bleſſing, | care and 
carb himſelf one penny richer, any more than 
one cubit taller: The ſame all-diſpoſing power 
no leſs marking out the exact bounds and mea- 
ſures of our eſtates, than determining the juſt 
ſtature of our bodies; and ſo fixing the bulk 
and breadth of one, as well as the height of the 
other. We vainly think, we have theſe things 
at the diſpoſal of our own wills, but God will 


have us know, that they : are Alley the reſult of 


his. But, 

; (2) Covetouſneſs implies in it alſo, a 
rapacity. in getting. When men (as it were) 
with open mouth fly upon the prey; and 
catch with that eagerneſs, as if they could 
never open their hands wide enough, nor reach 
them 'out far enough, to compaſs the ob- 
jects of their boundleſs deſires. So that, had 
they, (as the fable goes of Briareus each of 
them one hundred hands, they would all of them 
be employed in graſping and gathering, and 


hardlly or one of them in giving or laying « out; but 
| nm een ts 
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all in receiving, and none in reſtoring ; a thing | 
in itſelf ſo monſtrous, that nothing in nature be- | 
ſides is like it, except it be death and the grave, 
the only things I know, which are always rob- | 
bing and carrying off the ſpoils of the world, 
and never making reſtitution, For otherwiſe, | 
all the parts of the univerſe, as they borrow | 
of one another, ſo they ſtill pay what they bor- | 
row, and that by ſo juſt and well ballanced an 
equality, that their payments always keep pace 
with their receipts. But on the contrary, ſo | 
great, and fo voracious a prodigy is covetouſ- 
nefs, that it will not allow a man to ſet bounds | 


to his appezites, though he feels himſelf ſtinted | 


in his capacities; but impetuouſly puſhes him 


on to get more, while he is at a loſs for room | 
to beſtorw, and an heart to enjoy what he has al- 
ready, This ravenous vultur-like diſpoſition |} 
the wiſe- man expreſſes, by making haſte o be | 
rich, Prov. xxviii. 20. adding withal, that he 
who does ſo, ſhall not be innocent. The words | 
are a meigſis, and import much more than they | 
expreſs, as there is great reaſon they ſhould ; | 
for ſo much of violence is there in the courſe or 
practice here declared againſt, that neither rea- 
ſon nor religion, duty nor danger ſhall be able 
to ſtop ſuch an one in his career, but that he 
will leap over all mounds and fences, break 
through right and wrong, and even venture his 

neck 
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neck in purſuit of the deſign his head and his 
heart are ſo ſet upon. And this, I confeſs, is 
haſte with a witneſs, but not one degree more, 
than what is implied in making haſte to be rich. 

For from hence it is, that we ſee ſome eſtates, 
like muſbrcoms, ſpring up in a night, and ſome 

IJ who are begging or borrowing at the beginning 
of the year, ready to be purchaſers before it 


1 : comes about. But this is by no means the 
> WJ courſe or method of nature; the. advances 
of which are ſtill gradual, and ſcarce diſcerni- 


ble in their motions; but only viſible in their 
iſſue. For no body perceives the graſs grow, 
or the ſhadow move upon the dial, till after 
ſome time and leiſure we refle& upon their 
progreſs. In like manner, uſually and natural- 
ly, riches, if lawful, riſe by degrees, and ra- 
ther come dropping by ſmall proportions into 
the honeſt man's coffers, than pouring in like 
a torrent or Iand. flood, which never brings fo 
much plenty, where at length it ſettles, but 
it does as much miſchief all along where it 
paſſes. _- = 5 
Upon the whole matter, the greedy getter is 
like the greedy eater; it is poſſible, that by tak- 
ing in too faſt, he may choak or ſurfeit, but he 
will hardly nouriſh and ſtrengthen himſelf, or 
ſerve any of the noble purpoſes of nature, which 
rather intends the ſecurity of his health, than 
the gratification of his appetite, And 
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And in this reſpect, covetouſneſs, a thing of | 
itſelf bad enough, is heightened by the conjunc- 


. 1 8 4 4% - 3 s 
tion of another every whit as Bad, which is in. 


patience. A quality ſudden, eager, and inſati. 


able, which graſps at all, and admits of no de- 
lay; ſcorning to wait God's leiſüre, and attend 
humbly and dutifally upon the iſſues of his wiſe 
and juſt providence. Such perſons would have 
riches make themſelves wings to fly to them; 
though one, much wiſer than they, has aſſured 
us, Prov. xxiii. 5. that when They make them. 
ſelves wings they intend 70 fly g 


But certainly, in this buſineſs of groming rich, 


poor men (though never ſo poor) ſhould ſlack 
it heir pace, (how open ſoever they found the 
way before them) and (as we may fo expreſs it) 


join ſomething of the cripple to the beggar, and | 


not think to fly, or run forthwith to à total and 
immediate change of their condition, but to 
conſider, that both nature and religion love to 
proceed leiſurely and gradually, and ſtill to 
place a middle ſtate between two extremes. 
And therefore, when God calls needy, hungry 
perſons to places and opportunities of railing 
their fortunes, (a thing Which of late has hap- 
-pened very often) it concerns them to think ſe- 


*riouſly of the greatneſs of the temptation which 


—_ f y 9 4 * . 1. 3$F: 

is before them, and to conſider the danger of 
a full table to a perſon ready to ſlarve. But 
Pp w EY -, 1 * * i 1 5 4 
. 5 generally 
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generally luch, as in this manner ſtep im- 
mediately out of poverty. into Power, + know 
no bounds, hut are infinite and intolerable 
in their exactions. 80 that in Prov. ili 
3. - Solomon mat elegantly compares a 2 poor 
man 222 the Poor, to g ; fvcepi rain 2057 cb 
leaves 70 00d. A rain which, drives and carries 
of; all clean, | before it; the lea finger ofa poor 
oppręſſor being heavier than, the loins of a righ 
one; ; for y W hile one is contented. to fleece the 


- | ſkin, the other. trips the very Bones. And, All 
| 0 to redeem the time of his former poverty, 
1 


100, 81 


at one leap (as it were). to pa S from a a lo 
= and indiger t, into a ful and magnificent © con- 
1 dition. 1 ,ough, for the moſt part, the 1 igh- 
S judgment of ( Gd overtakes ſuch perſons 
in the iſſue, and e 7 #his for 
their lot, that ef ates ſudden 1 in the get "78, are 
"but ſhort i in | the e po nm, They, roſe, 4⁸ as I 
thew) like land floods, and | like them, they f: 11 
As de implies 3 in it All linilter god 
feat; ways, ph 5 192 nd if we Axel tal 
.upon, this, e ſh; i fi 1705 it is not for na- 
Xing, a that . 18 5 called | byt the e apaltle, | 
lp vi. 10. he root gf evi An THE | 


Ne or itz bränches, at] e branches. fr thi 
fruit; a root ted Vi ith dirt and dunghl!s, and 
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412 Avarice as abſurd in Reaſon, S. 10, 
but covetouſneſs is ready to adopt, and make 
uſe of it, ſo far as it finds it inſtrumental to its 
deſigns; and ſuch is the cognation between all 
vices, that there is hardly any, but what very 
often happens to be inſtrumental, and con- 
ducin g to others beſides itſelf. It is covetouſ- 
[neſs which commands in chief, in moſt of the 
inſurrections and murders, which have infeſted 
the world; and moſt of the perjuries and pjous 
frauds which have ſhamed down religion, and 
even diſſolved ſociety, have been reſolved into 
the commanding dictates of this vice. So that, 
whatſoever has been pretended, gain has {till 


been the thing aimed at, both in the grofler | 


outrages of an open violence, and the ſanctified 
rogueries of a more refined diſſimulation. None 
ever acted the traitor and the Judas expertly, 
and to the purpoſe, but ſtill there was a quid 
dabitis behind the curtain. Covetouſneſs has 


been all along, even in the moſt villanous con- 


trivances, the principal, though hidden ſpring of 
motion ; and lying, cheating, hypocritical pray- 
ers and faſtings, the ſure wheels, by which the 
great work (as they called it) has ſtill gone for- 


ward. Nay, fo mighty a ſway does this pecu- 


niary intereſt bear even in matters of religion, 
that 7o/eration itſelf, (as ſovereign a virtue as 1 
is faid to be of, for preſerving order and diſci- 


pliſie in the — yet, without contribution, 
would 
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would hardly be able to ſupport the ſeparate 
meetings of the diſſenting brotherhood ; but 
that, if the people ſhould once grow ſullen, and 
ſhut up their purſes, it is ſhrewdly to be e 
that the preachers themſelves would ſhut up their 
conventicles too: At preſent, tis confeſſed, the 
trade is quick and gainful, but ſtill, like other 
trades, not to be carried on without money. 
Gold is the beſt cordial to keep the gocd-o/d-cauſe 
in heart: and there is little danger of. its faint- 


ing, and much leſs of Karen. with ſo much 


of that in its pocket. 


The truth is, covetouſneſs is a vice of ſuch a 


general influence and ſuperintendency over all 


other vices, that it will ſerve 17 turn, even by 


thoſe, which at firſt view ſeem moſt contrary 
toit. So that it will command votaries to itſelf, 


even out of the tribe of Epicurus, and make 


uncleanneſs, drunkenneſs, and intemperance itſelf 


miniſter to its deſigns; for let a man be but 
rich and great, and there ſhall be enough to 


humour him in his //s, that they may go 


ſharers with him in his wealth; enough to 
drink and fot, and carouſe with him, if by 
_ drinking with him, they may come alſo to ear, 


and drink, and live por bim, and by creeping 


into his boſom, to get into his pocket too; ſo 
that we need not go to the cozening, lying, 


perjured ſhop-keeper, who will curſe himſelf 
into 
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into hell forty 1 times over, to gain two-pence or 
three· pence in the pound extraordinary, and 
ſits retailing away heavenand falvation for | pence 
and halfp ence, and ſeldom vends any commo- * |} 


dity, bir he ſells his 2 with! it, like brown 
pap! er, into the bargain n. I fay we need not 9⁰ baſ 
to theſe forlorn wretches, to find where che go- pris 
vetous man dwells, for ſometiies' we may find is t 
lim alſo in a clean contraty diſguiſe, perhaps. farr 
gallanting it with his ladies ; or drinking and up 
oaring, au ſhaking his elbow 1 ina tavern with and 
a rich young cully by his ſide; who from caſt 
his dull, ruſtick converſe, ( one Will have fine 
it) is newly e. come to town to ſee faſhions, and” fon 
know men (forfooth,; ;) and' having newly buried nar 
is father in the country, to give his eſtate a pro 
morè > honourable burial in the city. ; ſup 
„In ſhort, 'the covetous' perſon puts on all tha 
fott 8 and ſhi Ipes, runs through all trades and tim 
ien Ions, " haunts all places, and makes' him fir 
5 f expett ! in the my cry of all vices, that he iS N 
may the better oy his devotions to his god : to 
Manmon. And 6 in a quite different w way from in } 
that of the pleffed pole he becomes all things wo 
7 all m nen, that he may by NT gain Pee 2 he 
thing ; for he cares not much for gaining Per- par 
ſons, Rind he cal gain nothing elſe. gra 
4. And laſtly,” covetouſnels im mplies ir in it a cri 


hace) > in 1" Kbepti ng. Hitherto we have if | 
ſeen 
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ſeen it filling 1 its bags, and in this property we 
find it ſealing them up. In the former, we 
have ſeen how eagerly it can catch ; and in 
this latter, it ſhews us how faſt it can gripe.. 
And we need no other Proof of the peculiar 
baſeneſs of this vice, than this, For as the 
prime, and more eſſential property of goodneſs, 


is to communicate and diffuſe itſelf; ſo, in the. : 


fame degree, that any thing encloſes, and ſhuts 
up its plenty within itſelf, in the Gone) it recedes, 


and falls off from the nature of good. If we, 


» 4 „ 


find eyery part of the univerſe — 
ſomething or other, either to the help, or or-, 
nament of the whole, The great buſineſs of 


„ 


ſux pplies of the divine 4 to the creature, 
that lives and ſubſiſts like a lamp fed by con- 
tinual infu ſions and from the ſame hand, which, 
firſt lights and ſets it up. So that covetouſnels, 
is nothing ſo much, as a grand contradiction 
to providence, whilſt it terminates wholly with- 


in itſelf. The covetous perſon lives as if the 
world were made altogether for him, and not 


he for the world, to take in every thing, and to 


part with nothing. Charity is accounted no 
grace with him, nor gratitude any virtue. The 


cries of the poor never enter into his ears; or 
if they do, he has always one ear readier to 
4 -— 
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416 Avarice as abſurd in Reaſyn, 8. 
let them out, than the other to take them in. In 
a word, by his rapines and extortions, he is al- 
ways for making as many poor as he can, but 
for relieving none, whom he either finds or 
makes ſo. So that it is a queſtion, whether his | 
heart be harder, or his fiſt cloſer. In a word, 
he is a peſt and a monſter ; greedier than the 
ea, and barrenner than the ht. A ſcanda] 
to religion, and an exception from common 
humanity; and upon no other account fit to 
live in this world, but to be made an example 
of God's juſtice in the next. 
| Creditor and debtor divide the world, and he 
who is not one, is certainly the other. But the 
covetous wretch does not only ſhut his hand to 
the poor in point of relief; but to others alſo in 
point of debt. Upon which account, the apo- 
ſtle James upbraids the rich men, Jam. v. 4. 
Behold, ſays he, the hire of the labourers who 
. have reaped down your fields, which of you is kept 
| back, crieth. Theſe, it ſeems, being the men 
who allow neither ſervants nor workmen any 
other wages, than (as the ſaying is) their /abour 
for their pains. Men, generally as the world 
goes, are too powerful to be juſt, and too rich 
to pay their debts. For whatſoever they can 
borrow, they look upon as lawful prize, and 
extremely deſpiſe and laugh at the folly of reſti- 


tution. But well it is s for the povy orphan and 
2 the 


| 


We 
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the oppreſſed, that there is a court above, 
where the cauſe. of both will be infallibly re- 
cognized, and ſuch devourers be forced to dif- 
gorge the widows houſes they had ſwallowed, 
and the moſt righteous judge be ſure to pay 
thoſe their due, who would never pay = elſe 
theirs. 

The truth is, the covetous perſon is fo bad 
a pay-maſter, that he lives and dies as much 
a debtor to himſelf, as to any one elſe: His 
own back and belly having an action of debt 
againſt him ; while he pines, and pinches, and 


denies himſelf, not only in the accommoda-- 
tions, but alſo in the very neceſſities of nature; 


with the greateſt nonſenſe imaginable, living a 
beggar, that he may die rich, and leave behind 
him a maſs of money, valuable upon no other 


account in the world, but as it is an inſtrument 


to command and procure to a man thoſe con- 
veniencies of life, which ſuch an one volun- 
tarily, and by full choice deprives himſelf 
of | | 

Nor does this vice ſtop here, but, as I ve- 
rily believe, one great reaſon which keeps ſome 
perſons from the bleſſed ſacrament, may be 


reſolved into their covetouſneſs. For God, in 
that duty, certainly calls for a remembrance of 
the poor, and therefore there muſt be ſome- 
thing offered, as well as received by the worthy 


Vor, IV, _ com- 
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4.18 Avarice as abſurd in Reaſon, S. 10. 
communicant. But this the covetous wretch 
likes not, who pethaps could brook the duty well 
enough, were it an ordinance only for receiving 
and taking in; but fince it requires alſo ſome- 
'thing to be patted with, he flies from the al- 


tar, as if he were to be ſacrified upon it; and | 
ſo, turning his back upon his Saviour, chooſes | 


rather to forget all the benefits of his precious 


death and paſſion, than to caſt in his portion 


into the poor's treaſury; a ſtrange piece of 
good husbandry certainly, for a man thus to 


boſe his foul, only to fave his pelf. 
And thus much for the ſecond thing con- 
ſiderable in the dehortation ; namely the thing 


we are therein dehorted from, which is, that 


mean, ſordid, and degrading vice of covetouſneſs. 
The nature of which I have been endeavouring 
to make out both negatively, by ſhewing what 
it is not; and pofitively, by ſhewing what it 
is, and wherein it conſiſts. I proceed now to 
the 

III. And laſt thing to be conſidered in the 
dehortation. Which is, the way and means 


whereby we are taught to avoid the thing we 


are thus dehorted from. And that is, by uſing 
a conſtant care and vigilance againſt it. Take 
heed, and beware of covetouſneſs. Concerning 
which, we muſt obſerve, that as every thing 


to be avoided, is properly an evil or miſchiet; 
ſo 


F 
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ſo ſuch an evil, as is to be avoided by a ſingu- : 


lar, and more than ordinary caution, is always 
attended with one or both of theſe two qualifi- 
1 
. An exceeding aptneſs to prevail upon us. 

2. 1 equal difficulty in removing it, when 
it has once prevailed. In both which reſpects, 
we are eminently cautioned againſt covetouſ- 
neſs. And firſt, we ſhall find, that it is a vice 
marvelouſſy apt to prevail upon and inſinuate 
into the heart of man; and that upon theſe 
three accounts: 


(1.) The near reſemblance which it often 


bears to virtue, 


(2.) The plauſibility of its pleas and preten- | 


ces. And, 

(3.) The great reputation which riches ge- 
nerally give men in the world, by whatſoever 
ways or means they were gotten. And, 


(.) It inſinuates, by the near reſemblance 


it bears to virtue. Virtue and vice dwell upon 
the confines of each other; always moſt diſtant 
in their natures, though the ſame too often in 


appearance; like the porderers of two king- | 
doms or countries, the greateſt enemies, and 


yet the neareſt neighbours. So that it muſt 
needs require no ſmall accuracy of judgment 
(and ſuch as few are maſters of) to ſtate the juſt 
limits of both, and a man muſt go nearer, 
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than the covetous perſon himſelf, to hit the 


dividing point, and to ſhew exactly where 


the virtue ends, and the vice begins. A ſmall 


accident or circumſtance often changing the 
whole quality of the action, and of lawful or 
indifferent, rendring it culpable and unlawful. 
Covetouſneſs is confeſſedly a vice, could we but 
know where to find it. But when it is con- 
fronted with prodigality, it is ſo apt to take 
ſhelter under the name and ſhew of good hus- 
banary,that it is hard to diſcern the reality from 
the pretence, and to repreſent nature in its true 
ſhape. Parſimony and ſaving, determined by 
due circumſtances, are, queſtionleſs, the dic- 
tates of right reaſon, and ſo far not allowable 
only, but commendable alſo. For ſurely there 
can be no immorality in ſparing, where there 
is no law whatſoever, that obliges a man to 
ſpend. It is the common and received voice of 
the world, that nothing can be more laudably 
got, than that which is lawfully faved. Sa- 
ving (as I hinted before) being nothing elſe, 


but a due valuation of the favours of providence, 


and afencing againſt one of the greateſt of mi- 
ſeries, poverty; which, Solomon tells us, comes 


lige an armed man upon the laviſh and the pro- 


digal; and when it comes, is of itſelf a curſe, 
and a temptation, and too often makes a man 
as 1 as he 1 1s * But ſuch is the frail- 


ty 
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ty of human nature, and its great proneneſs 
to vice, that under the mask or lawful parſi- 
mony, that amor ſceleratus habendi, covetouſ- 
neſs inſenſibly ſteals upon, and gets poſſeſſion 
of the ſoul, and the man is entangled and en- 
flaved, and brought under the power of an ill 
habit, before he is ſo much as alarmed with its 
firſt approaches ; and ready to be carried off 
by the plague, or ſome mortal diſtemper, be- 
fore he is aware of the infection. But, 

(2. ) Covetouſneſs is apt to inſinuate alſo, by 
the plauſibility of its pleas. Amongſt which, 
none more uſual and general, than the neceſſity 
of providing for children and poſterity; whom 
(all will grant) parents ſhould not be inſtru- 
mental to bring into the world, only to ſee them 
| ſtarve when they are here. Nor are juſt the 
neceflities of a bare ſubſiſtence to be the only 
meaſure of their care for them ; but ſome con- 
ſideration is to be had alſo of the quality and 
condition to which they were born, and con- 
ſequently were brought into not by chozce, but 


by de deſcent. For it ſeems not * ſuitable to the : 


EE 2 3 com- 


But much different was the advice of a certain lawyer, a 
great confident of the rebels in the time of their reign; who, 
upon a conſult held amongſt them, how. to diſpoſe of the Duke 
of Glouceſter, youngeſt ſon of King Charles the firſt, then in 
their hands; with great gravity (forſooth) declared it for his op 
nion, that they ſhould bind him out to ſome good trade, that ſo be 


* eat his bread * Theſe were his words, and very 
| extraor- 
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common, and moſt itfipartial judgment of man- 
kind, hat one of a noble family and extraction 
| ſhould be put to hedging and ditching, and be 


forced to ſupport himſelf with the labour of his 


hands, and the feat of his brow. Tis hard 
meaſure to be nobly born, and baſely endowed; 


to wear A. title above one's circumſtances, and 


ſo ſerve only as a foil to an elder brother. But 


now, by ſuch proviſions for poſterity, the rea- 
ſon and meaſure of mens gains, from perſonal, 
is like to grow infinite and perpetual; and yet 


no charge of coyetouſneſs ſeems here able to 


take place; it being impoſſible for a man to 
be covetous in that, in which no getting can be 
ſuperfluous. The firſt plea of avarice therefore 
is, proviſion for poſterity. 

But then, if a man's condition be ſuch, that 
all his cares are to terminate in his own perſon, 
and that he has neither ſons nor daughters to 
lay up for, but that his whole family lives and 


dies with him, and one grave i; to receive 


| them all, why then covetouſneſs will urge to 
him the neceſſity of hoarding up againſt old 


age, againſt the days of weakneſs and infirmi- 
ty, when the ſtrength of his body, and the 


extraordinary ones they were indeed. Nevertheleſs, they could 
not hinder him from being made a judge in the reign of King 
Charles the ſecond. A practice not unuſual in the courts of ſome 
princes, to 22 and prefer their mortal enemies before their 


trueſt friends 


„ 5 - q 


vigour 


vigour of his mind ſhall fail him, and when the 
warld ſhall meaſure out their friendſhips and 
reſpects: to him, only according to the dimen- 


ſions of his purſe. Upon which account, one 
would think, that all a man's gettings and 


hoardings up, during his youth, ought to paſs 
but for charity and compaſſion to his old age; 
which, muſt either live and ſubſiſt upon the 
ſack of former acquilitions, or expect all that 
miſery, which want, added to weakneſs, can 
bring upon it. The ſight of an old man, poor 
and deſtitute, crazy and ſcorned, unable to 
help himſelf, or to buy the help of others, is a 
ſhrewd argument to recommend covetouſneſs to 
one, even in his greeneſt years, and to make 
the very youngeſt and jollieſt ſparks, in their 
moſt flouriſhing age, look about them. It 
having been the obſervation and judgment of 
ſome, who have wanted neither wiſdom nor 
experience, that an old man has no friend but 
his money. And I heartily wiſh I could con- 
fute the obſervation. 


But the like, and no leſs plauſible a plea will | 


this vice alſo put in for providing againſt times 
of perſecution, or publick calamity ; calling to 
a man's mind all the hardſhips of a civil war, 
all the plunders and rapines, when nothing was 
ſafe above ground; but a man was forced to 
bury his bags, to keep himſelf alive. And 
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therefore, though, at preſent, there ſhould be 


peace, and all about us calm and quiet; yet 
who knows how ſoon a ſtorm may ariſe, and 


the ſpirit 77 rebellion and fanaticiſin put it into 


mens heads once more to raiſe armies to plun- 
der, and cut throats in the Lord? and then, 
believe it, when the great work ſhall be thus 
carrying on, and we ſhall ſee our friends and 
our neighbours reformed out of houſe and home 
as formerly, it would be found worth while 
to have ſecured a friendly penny in a corner, 
which may bid us eat, when we ſhould other- 
wiſe ſtarve, and ſpeak comfort to us, when 
our friends will not ſo much as know us. 
With theſe, and ſuch like reaſonings fal- 


lacioufly applied, will covetouſneſs perſuade a | 


man, both of the neceſſity and lawfulneſs of 
his raiſing heap upon heap, and joining houſe 
to houſe, and putting no bounds to his gains, 
when his hand is once in. And it muſt be 
confeſſed, that there is ſome ſhew of reaſon for 
what has been alledged; but when again, we 
ſhall conſider, that the forementioned cafes are 
all but future contingencies, which are by no 
means to be the rule of mens actions, our duty 


is only to look to the precept, and the obliga- 


tion of it, which is plain and preſent, and may 
be eaſily known; and for the reſt, to commit 


ourſelves to the good providence of God. For 
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while we are ſolicitouſſy providing againſt the 


miſeries of age and perſecution, how do we 
know, whether we ſhall ever live to be old? or 
to ſee the calamity of our country? or the per- 
ſecution of our perſons? But however, if God 
ſhall ſee it for his honour to try and humble 
us with the miſeries of any of theſe conditions, 
it is not all our art and labour, all our parſi- 


mony and providence, which can prevent 


them. And therefore, how plauſible ſoever the 
pleas of covetouſneſs may ſeem, they are far 
from being rational. But, 

3. And laſtly; Covetouſneſs is apt to prevail 
upon the minds of men, by reaſon of the re- 
putation which riches generally give men in the 
world, by whatſoever ways or means they 


were gotten. It is a very great, though fad and 


ſcandalous truth, that rich men are at the very 
fame time eſteemed and honoured, while the 
ways, by which they grew rich, are abhorred 
and deteſted : For how is griping and avarice 
exclaimed againſt? How is oppreſſion branded 


all the world over! All mankind ſeem agreed 


to run them down; and yet, what addreſſes 


are made, what reſpects ſhewn, what high 


encomiums given to a wealthy miſer, to a rich 


and flouriſhing oppreſſor! The lucky effect 


ſeems to have atoned for, and ſanctified its vile 


cauſe; and the baſeſt thing covered with gold, 


lies 
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lies hid itſelf, and ſhines. with the Nen of its 
covering. 
Virtue, charity and generoſity, are — 
ſplendid names, and look bright in ſermons and 
panegyricks, which few regard: But when 
we come to practice and common life, virtue, 
if poor, is but a ſneaking thing, looked upon 
diſdainfully, and treated coldly; and when 
charity brings a man to need charity, he muſt 
be content with the ſcraps. from the table of 
the rich miſer, or the great oppreſſor. For no 
invitations are now made, like that in the 
Goſpel, where meſſengers are ſent with tickets 
to bring in gueſts from the. hedges and high-ways. 


tables, or furniſh out banquets for the poor and 
the blind; the hungry and the indigent. For 
in our times, (to the juſt ſhame of the fopsour 
anceſtors, as ſome call them) full bellzes are ſtill 
ofteneſt feaſted; and to them who have ſhall be 


given, and they ſhall have more abundantly. 


This is the way of the world; be the diſcourſe 


of it what it will. 
And as this is the general practice of the 
world, ſo it muſt, needs be the general obſer- 


vation of the world too; for while men reproach 


vice, and careſs the vicious; upbraid the guilt 
of an action, but adore its fucceſs; they muſt 
not think, that all about them are ſo without 

eyes, 
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eyes, or common ſenſe, as not to ſpy out the 
prevarication, and to take an eſtimate of the 
real value of things and perſons, rather by what 
they do, than by what they talk. Since there- 
fore it is ſo natural for every one to deſire to 


live with as good eſteem and reputation in the 


world as he can, it is no wonder, if covetouſ- 
neſs makes ſo ſtrong a plea for itſelf in the 
hearts of men, by promiſing them riches, which 
they find fo certain a way to honour -and re- 
ſpect. And thus much for the firſt general 
reaſon of the caution, given by our Saviour, 
againſt covetouſneſs; wemely; its great aptneſs 
to prevail upon, and inſinuate into mens minds. 


2. The other general reaſon is, the exceeding. 


great difficulty of removing it, when it has once 
prevailed. In which, and the like caſes, one 
would think it argument ſufficient to caution 
any man againſt a diſeaſe, if we can but con- 
vince him of the great likehood of his falling 
into it; and not only of that, but, in caſcheſhould 
fall into it, of the extreme difficulty (ſometimes 
next to an impoſſibility) of his recovering, and 
getting out of it. Both which conſiderations 
together, certainly ſhould add ſomething more 
than ordinary to the caution of every wiſe 
man, and make him double his guards againſt 
ſo threatning a miſchief. And as for covetouſ- 
neſs, we may truly ſay of it, that it makes 
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428 Avarice as abſurd in Reaſon, S. 10. 
both the a/pha and omega in the devil's. al pha- 
bet, and that it is the firſt vice/in corrupt nature 
which moves, and the laſt which dies. For 
look upon any infant, and as ſoon as it can but 
move an hand, we ſhall ſee it reaching out af- 
ter ſomething or other, which it ſhould not 
have; and he who does not know it to be the 
proper and peculiar ſin of old age, ſeems himſelf 
to have the dotage of that age upon him, whe- 


ther he has the years or no. For, who ſo in- 


tent upon the world commonly, as thoſe who 
are juſt going out of it? Who ſo diligent in 
heaping up wealth, as thoſe who Hae: neither 
will nor time to ſpend it? 

If we ſhould inſiſt upon the reaſon of things, 


nothing ſeems more a prodigy, than to obſerve, 


how catching and griping thoſe are, who are 
utterly void of all power and capacity of en- 
Joying any of theſe things which they ſo eager- 
ly catch at. All which ſhews, how faſt this 
vice rivets itſelf into the heart, which it once 
gets hold of; how it even grows into a part of 
nature, and ſcarce ever leaves the man who has 
been enſlaved by it, till he leaves the world. 
Now, if we enquire into the reaſon of the 
difficult removal of this vice, we ſhall find, that 
all thoſe cauſes, which promoted its firſt infinu- 


ation and entrance into mens affections, contri- 


bute alſo to its ſettlement. and continuance in 
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the ſame; as the fame ſword which enables 
to conquer, enables alſo to reign and rule after 
the conqueſt. Covetouſneſs, we ſhew, prevail- 
ed by its likeneſs and reſemblance to virtue, by 
the plauſibility of its pleas, and by the reputa- 
tion of its effects. All which, as they were 
ſo many arguments to the ſoul, firſt to admit, 
and take in the vice, ſo they are as potent per- 
ſuaſives not to part with it. But the grand rea- 
ſon, I conceive, which ties the knot fo faſt, that 
it is hardly to be untied, is this: That cove- 
touſneſs is founded upon that great and predo- 
minant principle of nature, which is /e/-preſer- 
vation. It is indeed an ill-built ſuperſtructure; 
but yet it is raiſed upon that lawful, and moſt 
allowed foundation. The prime and main de- 
ſign of nature, whether in things animate or 
inanimate, being to preſerve or defend itſelf; 
which fince it cannot do, but by taking in re- 
lief and ſuccour from things without, and ſince 
this deſire is ſo very eager and tranſporting, it 
eaſily overſhoots in the meaſure of what it takes 
in, and thereby incurs the fin, and contracts 
the guilt of covetouſneſs; which i is properly an 
e jmmoderate deſire and purſuit of even the 
e lawful helps and ſupports of nature.” 

Men dread want, miſery, and contempt, and 
therefore think, they can never be enough pro- 


vided with the means of keeping off theſe e- 
vils: 
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430 Avarice as abJurd in Reaſom, 8. 10. 


vils: 80 that, if want, miſery, and contempt, 
were not manifeſtly enemies to, and deſtruc- 
tive of the enjoyments of nature; and nature 


were not infinitely concerned to ſecure and 


make good theſe enjoyments; and riches and 
plenty were not thought the direct inſtruments 


to effect this; ; there could be no ſuch thing as I 


covetouſneſs in the world. But even money 


(the defire of all nations) would fink in its value, 
and gold itſelf loſe its weight, though it kept its | 
luſtre. For to what rational purpoſe ſhould | 
men proll and labour for that, without which | 
nature could continue in its full, entire fruition | 


of whatſoever was either needful for its ſupport, 
or deſirable for its pleaſure ? But it is evident, 


that men live and act under this perſuaſion, that 


unleſs they have wealth and plenty enough, 
they ſhall be needy, miſerable, and deſpiſed, 


and that the way to have enough, is to let no- 
thing (if poſſible) go beſide them. So that | 
herein lies the ſtrength of covetouſneſs, that it 
acts in the ſtrength of nature, that it ſtrikes in 
with its firſt and moſt forcible inclination ; | 


which is to ſecure itſelf, both in the good it ac- 
tually has, and againſt the evil it fears. 

In ſhort therefore, to recapitulate the forego- 
ing particulars. If caution and vigilance be e- 
ver neceſſary for the prevention of any evil, it 
muſt be of ſuch an one as inſinuates it{elf eaſi- 
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ly, grows upon a man inſenfibly, and ſticks to 


him immoveably ; and in a word, ſearce ever 


foſes its hold, where it has once got it. $o that 
a man muſt be continually watching and fen- 
cing againſt it, or he ſhall be ſure to fall by it. 
And thus much for the firſt general part of 
the text, to wit, the dehortation from covetouſ- 


neſs, expreſſed in theſe words, Take heed, and 


beware of covetouſneſs. A vice, which no cha- 
racter can reach the compaſs, or fully expreſs 


the baſeneſs of, holding faſt all it can get in one 


hand, and reaching at all it can deſire with the 
other. A vice which may but too ſignificantly 
be called the“ B&Auia, or appetitus canmus 
of the ſoul, perpetually diſpoſing it to a courſe 
of alternate craving and ſwallowing, and ſwal- 
lowing and craving; and which nothing can 
cure, or put an end to, but that which puts 


an end to the man himſelf too. In a word, of 


ſo killing a malignity 1s it, that whereſoever it 
ſettles, it may be deſervedly ſaid of it, that if 
it has enriched its thouſands, it has damned its 
ten thouſands. An hard ſaying, I confeſs; but 
it is the truth of it which makes it ſo. And 
therefore happy, no doubt, is that man, who 
maturely takes the warning which our Saviour 


ſo favourably gives him ; and oy ſhunning the 


* Y;z. inſatiabilis edendi cupiditas ; five morbus quo labo- 
rantes, etiam poſt cibum eſuriunt. 8 
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432 Avarice as abſurd &c. 8. 10. 
_ contagion of a vice ſo peculiarly branded and 


declared againſt, neither contracts the guilt, nor 
comes within the number of thoſe, whom God 


hors. 
To which God, (who ſo graciouſly watns us 
| here, that he may not condemn us here- 
after) be rendered and aſcribed, as is moft 
due, all praiſe, might, majeſty, and ab- 
minion, both nowand for evermore. Amen. 


COVET- 


himſelf in P/al. x. 3. expreſly tells us he ab-. 


1 


COVETOUSNESS 


Proved no leſs an 


Abſurdity in Reaſon, 


THAN 4 


Contradiction to RELIGION, 


Nor a more 4 


"Wi to Ricuss, 
THAN 


RIcHEs themſelves to HaPPINES s. 
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SERMON XI. 


Covetouſneſs proved no leſs an 
Abſurdity in Reaſon, than a 
Contradiction to Religion, 
nor a more unſure Way to 


Riches, than Riches them- 


ſelves to Happineſs. 


Lux E Xii. I 3. 
And he ſaid unto them, tale heed, and beware of 


covetoufneſs ; for a man's life confiteth not in 
the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth. 


HEN I entered upon the proſecution of 
theſe words, I obſerved in them theſe 
two general parts: 

I. A debortation, or diſſuaſive from covetouſ- 
neſs in theſe words; Take heed, and beware of 
covetoufneſs, 
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436 Avarice as abſurd in Reaſon, S. II. 

II. A reaſon enforcing it, and joining the lat- 
ter part of the text with the former, by the 
cauſal particle [For] For a man's life confiſteth 
not in the — of the things which he boſe 
[eſſeth. 

As for the firſt of theſe two, viz. the debor- 
tation, or diſſuaſion from covetouſneſs ; T have 
already diſpatched thar in a diſcourſe by itſelf, 
and ſo proceed now to the 


(2.) General part, to wit, the regſon enfor- 
cing the ſaid dehortation, and expreſſed i in theſe 


words; For a man's. life conſſteth not in the a- 


bundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth. 

In the foregoing diſcourſe, I ſhew'd, that 
theſe words were an anſwer of our Saviour, to 
a tacit argumentation formed in the minds of 
moſt men, in the behalf of covetouſneſs; which 
grounding itſelf upon that univerſal principle, 
that all men defire to make their life in this 
world as happy as they can, proceed to the main 
concluſion, by theſe two ſteps; to wit, that 
riches were the direct and proper means to ac- 
quire this happineſs; and covetouſneſs the ag 
per way to get and obtain r:ches. 

The ground of which arguments, namely, 
that every man may deſign to himſelf as much 


happineſs in this life, as by all lawful means he 


cap compaſs, our Saviour allows, and contradicts 
4 8 L not 


ac 


8 II. 44 1 70 Religion 4.37 


not in the leaſt ; as being indeed the firſt, and 
* moſt native reſult of thoſe principles, which 
every man brings into the world with him 
But as for the two conſequences drawn from 
thence; the firſt of them, viz. That. riches 
were the direct and proper means to acquire haf« 
pineſs, our Saviour denies, as abſolutely tal be 3 
and the ſecond, vis. That covetouſneſs is the 
proper way, to obtain riches, he does by no means 
allow for certainly true; though he does not, 
I confeſs, directly ſet himſelf to diſprove it here; 
but in the text now before us, inſiſts only upon 
the falſhood of the former conſequence, as we, 
in the following diſcourſe, ſhall likewiſe do; 
though even the latter of theſe conſequences al- 
ſo ſhall not be paſſed over in its due place. 
Accordingly, our Saviour here, makes it the 
chief, if not the ſole buſineſs of his preſent ſer- 
mon (and that in defiance of the common ſen- 
timents of the world) to demonſtrate the inabiliy 
of riches for the attainment of true happiness, 
and thereby to make good the grand point in- 
ſiſted upon, viz. That a man's life confifteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he poſſeſſeth, 
Where, by [Life] I ſuppoſe, there can be no 
need of proving , that our Saviour does not here 
mean [life] barely and phyſically ſo taken, and 
no more; which is but a poor thing, God 
knows; ; but by / life, according to a metonymy 
| 7 RY 3 "A of 
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of the ſabject for the adiunct, underſtands the 
happineſs of life in the very ſame ſenſe, wherein 
8. Paul takes this word in 1 Thefſ. ii. 8. Now 
(ſays he) we live, if ye fand faft in the Lord. 
That is, we live with comfort, and a ſatisfac- 
tory enjoyment of ourſelves. And conformable | 
to the ſame, is the way of ſpeaking in the La- 
tin, as eftuc eft vivere, and non eft vivere, ſed 
valere vita, In which, and many the like ex- 
preflions, vivere and vita import not the mere 

phyſical act of living ; ; but the pleaſure, hap- 
pineſs, and accommodations of life; ; without 
which, life itſelf is ſcarce worthy to be ac- 
counted life; ; but only a power of breathing, | 
and a capacity of being miſerable. 

Now, that riches, wealth, and abundance, 
(the things which ſwell ſo big in the fancies of 
men, promiſing, them mountains, but produ- 
cing only a mouſe) are not, as they perſuade 
themſelves, ſuch ſure, unfailing cauſes of that 
felicity, which the grand defires of their na- 
ture, ſo eagerly preſs after, will appear f from 
theſe following conſiderations: wk | 

x. That no man, generally ſpeaking, ac- 
quires, or takes poſſeſſion of the riches of this 
world, but with great toil and labour, and that 
very regnen tly even to the utmoſt fati gue. 
The firſt and leading curſe, which God pro- 


nounced upon mankind 3 in Adam, was, that 
« 0 


S.11, as contradictory to Religion, 439 
in the ficeat of his brows he ſhould eat his bread, 
Gen. iii. 19. And if it be a curſe for a man to 
be forced to toil for his very bread, that is, for 
the moſt neceſſary ſupport of life; how does 
he heighten and multiply the curſe upon him- 
RIF, who toik for ſuperfluities, and ſpends his 
time and ſtrength in hoarding up that, which 
he has no real need of; and which, it is ten 


to one, but he may never have any occaſion 


for. For ſo is all that wealth, which exceeds 
ſuch a competence, as anſwers the preſent oc- 
caſions and wants of nature. And when God 
comes to account with us, (let our own tnea- 
ſures be what they will) he will . no 
more. 

Now certain it is, that the general, ſtated 
way of gathering riches, muſt be by labour 
and travail, by ſerving other mens needs, and 
proſecuting their buſineſs, and thereby doing 


our own, For there is a general commuta- 


tion of theſe two, which circulates, and goes 
about the world, and governs all the affairs of 
it; one man's /abour being the ſtated price of 
another man's money; that is to ſay, let my 
neighbour help me with his art,ſkill,or ſtrength, 

and I will help him in proportion with what I 
poſſeſs. And this is the original cauſe and rea- 


ſon, why riches come not without toil and 


labour, and a man's exhauſting himſelf to fill 
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his purſe. This, I fay, is the original cauſe; 
for I know, that, the world being once ſettled, 
eſtates come to be tranſmitted to many by in- 
heritance ; and ſach need nothing elſe to ren- 
der them wealthy, but only to be born into 
the world. Sometimes alſo, riches fall into 
mens hands by favour or fortune ; but this is 
but ſeldom, and thoſe, who are thus the favou- 
rites of providence, make but a ſmall number, 1 
in compariſon of thoſe, who get what they 
have by dint of labour, and ſevere travail. And | 
therefore, (as I ſaid at firſt) this is the com- 
mon, ſtated way, which providence allows men 
to grow rich by. 

But now, can any man reconcile temporal 
happineſs to perpetual toil? or can he enjoy 
any thing truly, who never enjoys his caſe? I 
mean, that lawful eaſe, which God allows, and 
nature calls for, upon the viciſſitudes of reſt 
and labour. But he, who will be vaſtly rich, 
muſt bid adieu to his reſt, and reſolve to be a 
ſlave, and a drudge all his days. And at laſt, 
when his time is ſpent in heaping up, and the 
heap is grown big, and calls upon the man to 
enjoy it, his years of enjoyment are paſt, and 
he muſt quit the world, and die like a fool, 
only to leave his ſon, or his heir a rich man; 
who perhaps will be one of the firſt, who ſhall 


angh at him for what he left him, and com- 
| plain, 
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plain, if not alſo curſe him, for having left 
him no more, For ſuch things have happened 
in the world; and I do not find, that the 
world much mends upon our hands. But if 
this be the way of it, (as we ſee it is) what 
happineſs a man can reap from hence, even 
upon a temporal account, needs a more than 
ordinary invention to find out. The truth is, 
the abſurdity of the practice is ſo very groſs, 
that it ſeems to carry in it a direct contrariety to 
| thoſe common notions and maxims, which 
nature would govern the actions of mankind by. 
2. Men are uſually forced to encounter, and 
paſs through very great dangers, before they 
can attain to any conſiderable degrees of wealth. 
And no man, ſurely, can rationally account 
himſelf happy in the midſt of danger. For 
while he walks upon the very edge and brink 
of ruin, it is but an equal caſt, whether he 
ſhall ſucceed or ſink, live or die, in the attempt 
he makes. He, who (for inſtance) deſigns to 
raiſe his fortunes by merchandize, (as a great 
part of the world does) muſt have all his hopes 
floating upon the waves, and his riches (the 
3 whole ſupport of his heart) entirely at the 
 T mercy of things which have no mercy, the 
| feas and the winds, A ſudden ſtorm may beg- 
gar him; and who can ſecure him from a 
ſtorm 1 in the place of ſtorms? A place, where 
whole 
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whole eſtates are every day ſwallowed up, and 
which has thereby made it diſputable, whether 
there are more millions of gold and filver hdg. 


ed below- the ſalt waters, or above them; to 


that, in the ſame degree, that any man of | 
ſenſe deſires wealth, he muſt of neceſſity fear | 
its loſs; his deſires muſt ſtill meaſure out his 
fears; and both of them, with reference to the 
fame objects, muſt bear proportion to one ano- | 


ther; which, in the mean time, muſt needs MI . 


make the man really miſerable, by being thus | 
held in a continual diſtraction between two 
very uneaſy paſſions. Nevertheleſs, let us af. 
ter all, ſuppoſe that this. man of traffick, hay- | 
ing paſſed the beſt of his days in fears and dan- 
gers, comes at length ſo far to triumph over | 
both, as to bring off a good eſtate from the 
mouth of the devouring element, and now 
thinks to fit down, and ſolace his old age with 


the acquiſitions of his younger, and more dar- | | 


ing years; let him, however, put what is paſt, 
and what is preſent into the ſame balance, and 
judge impartially, whether the preſent enjoy- 
ment, which he reaps from the quiet and plenty 
of this poor remainder of his age, (if he reaps 
any) « can equal thoſe perpetual fears and ago- 
nies, which not only anticipated, and brought 
age upon him before its time, but likewiſe by 
a continual racking folicitude of thought, cut 
| | him 
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him off from all pleaſure in the proper days of 
pleaſure, and from thoſe youthful ſatisfactions, 


J which age muſt by no means pretend to. I am 


this day fourſcore years old, (faid the aged and 
rich Barzillai) in 2 Sam. xix. 35. and can 1 
yet taſte what I eat, or what I drink? But (it 
ſeems) as dull as his ſenſes were, he was ſevere- 
ly ſenſible of the truth of what he ſaid. And 
whoſoever lives to Bar2:/la!'syears, ſhall not with 


all Barzilla?'s wealth and greatneſs (ſufficient, as 
we read, to entertain a king, and his army) be able 


to procure himſelf a quicker, and a better reliſh cf 
what ſhall be ſet before him, than Barzillai had. 
For all enjoyment muſt needs beat an end, where 
the powers of enjoying ceaſe. And if, in the next 
place, we ſhould paſs from the delicacies of fare 
to the ſplendor of habit, (another thing which 
moſt of the world are ſo much taken with) what 
could the purple, and the ſcarlet, and all the 


. fineries of cloathing avail a man, when the 


wearer himſelf was grown out of faſhion ? In 


a word, every man mult be reckoned to have 
juſt ſo much of the world, as he enjoys of it. 


And the covetous man (we have ſhewn) will 
not, and the old man cannot enjoy it. ” 
But ſome again (the natural violence of their 
temper ſo diſpoſing them) are for advancing, 
and enriching themſelves (if poſſible) by war : 
A courſe nn, of all 2 the moſt un- 
ac- 
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accountable and prepoſterous. For is it not 
highly irrational, for a man to facrifice the end 
to the means? To hazard his life for the pur- 
ſuit of that, which, for the fake and ſupport of 
life only, can be valuable? Well indeed may 
the.man who has been bred up in, and accu- 
ſtomed to camps, battles, and fieges, look death 


end danger boldly te the face ; but yet, let him 


not think to look them out of countenance too; 
theſe being evils no doubt, too great for mor- 
tality, with but common ſenſe and reaſon about 
it, to defy. Nay, ſuppoſe we likewiſe, the nan 
97 arms ſo fortunate, as, in his time, to have 
fought himſelf into an eſtate, (as ſeveral ſuch 
have done) yet may not, even this alſo, prove 


a very light and contemptible purchaſe, if, as 


ſoon as it is made, the man himſelf ſhould 
drop out of this world, and fo become wholly 


uncapable of taking poſſeſſion of what he had 


bought with his /;fe, but only by his grave? 


Thus, I ſay, it often fares with thoſe Alliers 


of fortune, or field adventurers, (as we may call 
them) from whom, if we caſt our eye a little 


| farther, upon another ſort of men, no leſs eager 


after gain and grandeur from their management 
of ſtate-affairs; ſhall we find their condition at 
all more ſecure? Their happineſs more firmly 
fixed? And leſs at a venture than that of thoſe 
of the forementioned tribe ? No ſurely, no leſs 

| hazards 
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hazards meet the ſtateſman at the council- board, 
than accoſt the ſoldier in the fie/d ; and one had 
need be as good a fencer, as the other ought to 
be a fighter, to defend himſelf: The oppoſiti- 
ons he is to conteſt with, being altogether as 
terrible and fatal, though not in the ſame dreſs, 
For he has the changeable will of his prince or 
ſuperiors, the competition of his equals, and 


the popular rage of his inferiors, to guard and 
ſecure himſelf againſt. And he muſt walk with 


1 wary eye, and a ſteady foot indeed, who ne- 


ver trips nor ſtumbles at any of theſe croſs 
blocks, which, ſome time or other, will aſſu- 
redly be caſt before him; and it is well if he 
carries not only his foot, but his head too, fo 
ſure, as to fall by neither of them; many wiſe 
men, I am ſure, have fallen ſo. For it is not 
wiſdom, but fortune which muſt prote& ſuch 
an one ; and fortune 1s no man's freehold, ei- 
ther to keep, or to command. 

Which being truly his caſe, I cannot judge 
that man happy, who is in danger to be ruin- 
ed every moment, and who can neither bring 
the cauſes of his ruin within the reach of his 
proſpect, nor the avoidance of them within 


the compaſs of his power; but notwithſtand- 


ing all his art, wit, and cunning, lies perpe- 
tually open to a thouſand inviſible, and, upon 
that account, inevitable miſchiefs. And thus 


1 have 
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446 Avarice as abſurd in Reaſon, S. 11. 
I have ſhewn the dangers which attend the ſc. 
veral ways and paſſages by which men aſpire 
to wealth and greatneſs; the things upon which 
the abuſed reaſon of mankind fo much doats, 
and in which it places ſo much felicity, and 
finds ſo little. But, 

3. Men are frequently forced to make their F 
way to great poſſeſſions, by the commiſſion of 
great fins, and therefore the happineſs of life 
cannot poſſibly conſiſt in them. It has been a 
ſaying, and a remarkable one it is, that there 
7s no man very rich, but is either an unjuſt per- 
fon himſelf, or the heir of one or other who was 

6. I dare not pronounce ſo ſevere a ſentence 
univerſally : For I queſtion not, but through 
the good providence of God, ſome are as inno- 
cently, and with as good a conſcience rich, as 


others can be poor: But the general baſeneſs 


and corruption of mens practices has verified 
this harſh ſaying of too many; and it is every 
day ſeen, how many ſerve the god of this 


| world, to obtain the riches of it. Tis true, 


the full reward of a man's unjuſt dealing never 
reaches him in this life; but if he has not ſin- 


ned away all the ſenſe, tenderneſs, and appre- 


henſiveneſs of his conſcience, the grudges and 
regrets of it will be ſtill like death in the pot, 
and give a ſad grumbling allay to all his comforts ; 


nor ſhall his heart ever find any entire, clear, un- 


mixed 
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mixed content in the wealth he has got, when 
he ſhall reflect upon the manner of his getting 
it; and aſſure him, that nothing of all that, 
which he poſſeſſes in the world, is yet paid for; 
ſo that, if the juſtice of God ſhould exact his 
ſoul in payment of that vaſt ſcore, which his 
ſinful gains have run him into, when this fad 
debt came once to be cleared off, who then 
would be the gainer; or what could be got, 
when the ſoul was loft? 

One man, perhaps, has been an oppreſſor, 
and an extortioner, and waded to all his wealth 
through the fears of widows and orphans. A- 
nother with blood and perjury, falſhood and 
lying, has borne down all before him, and now 
lords it in the midſt of a great eſtate; and the 
like may be ſaid of others, who, by other kinds 
of baſeneſs, have done the ſame. But now, 
can any of theſe thriving miſcreants be eſteem- 
cd, or called happy in ſuch a condition? Is 
IJ their mind clear, their conſcience calm and 
quiet, and their thoughts generally undiſturb- 
ed? For there can be no true happineſs, unleſs 
they are fo; foraſmuch as all happineſs muft 
paſs through the mind, and the apprehenſion. 
But God has not left himſelf ſo without wit- 
neſs, even in the hearts of the moſt profligate 
ſinners, as to ſuffer great guilt, and profound 
frace to cohabit in the fame breaſt, Forah 

| | muſt 
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muſt not think to diſobey, and then to ſkep ſe- 


curely, and unmoleſted. No, the ſtorm will 
quickly be about his ears, and the terrible re- 
membrancer within will be rubbing up old ſto- 


ries, and breaking in upon his falſe repoſe with 


fecret intimations of an impending wrath. 80 
that, if the tempter, at any time, be at one 
elbow, to induce a man to fin ; conſcience will 
not fail to be jogging him at the other, to re- 
mind him what he has done, and what he is 


to expect thereupon. This has been the caſe 


of the moſt proſperous ſinners in the world; 
theſe remorſes and fore-bodings have ſtuck cloſe 
to them in the midſt of all their plenty, power, 
and ſplendor. a ſufficient demonſtration doubt- 
leſs, how thin and counterfeit all the joys of 
theſe grandees are, in ſpite of all the flouriſhes 
and fine ſhows they make in the opinion of the 
fooliſh world, which ſees and gazes upon their 
gliſtering outſide, but knows not the diſmal 
in, 

And thus much for the firſt general argu- 
ment, proving, that true happineſs conſiſts not 
in any earthly abundance, taken from the con- 
ſideration of thoſe evils, through which men 
commonly paſs into the poſſeſſion of it. The 

2. General argument ſhall be taken from the 


conſideration of ſuch evils as attend men, when 


they 
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ſtings, and ſecret laſhes which they feel with⸗ i 


the 
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they come to be actually poſſeſſed of this abun- 
dance. As, 

1. Exceſſive, immoderate cares. The very 
management of a great eſtate, is a greater and 
more perplexing trouble, than any that a poor 
man can be ſubject too. Great riches ſuper- in- 
duce new neceſſities; neceſſities added to thoſe 
of nature, but accounted much above them; to 
wit, the neceſſities of pomp, grandeur, and a 
ſuitable port in the world. For he, who is 
vaſtly rich, muſt live like one who is ſo; and 
whoſoever does that, makes himſelf thereby a 
great hoſt, and his houſe a great inn; where 
the noiſe, the trouble, and the charge is ſure to 
be his, but the enjoyment (if thera be any) de- 
ſcends upon the perſons entertained by him ; 
nay, and upon the very ſervants of his family, 
whoſe buſineſs is only to pleaſe their maſter, 
and live upon him, while the maſter's buſineſs 
is to pleaſe all that come about him, and ſome- 
times to fence againſt them too. For. a garner 
by all his coſts and charges, by all that-he can 
give or ſpend, he ſhall never be. Such being 
the temper of moſt men it the world, that 
though they are never fo kindly uſed, and fo 
generouſly entertained, yet-they are not to be 
obliged ; but go away, rather envying their en- 
tertainer's greatneſs, than acknowledging his ge- 
9 So that a man, by widening or en- 

* IV. Gg larging 
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larging his condition, only affords the malici- 
ous world about him ſo many more handles to 


lay hold of him by, than it had before. It is | 


indeed impoſſible, that riches ſhould increaſe ; 


and that care, with many malign accidents be- 


ſides, ſhould not increaſe with them. This is 
the dark ſhadow, which till follows thoſe ſhi- 


ning bodies. And care is certainly one of the 


greateſt miſeries of the mind; the toil, and very 
day-labour of the foul. 


bour ? For enjoyment is properly attractive, 
but labour expenfive. And all pleaſure adds, 
and takes in ſomething to the ſtores of Nature; 
while work and labour is ſtill upon the export- 
ing, and the ſpending hand. Care is a eonſu- 
ming, and a devouring thing, and with a kind 
of ſpiteful, as well as craving appetite, preys 


upon the beſt and nobleſt things of a man, and 
is not to be put off with any of the dainties of 


his full table : But his thoughts, his natural reſt 
and recreations, are the viands, which his cares 
feed upon. And is not that wealthy great one, 
think we, very happy, whoſe riches ſhall force 
him to lie awake, while his very porter is a- 
fleep? And whoſe greatneſs ſhall hardly allow 
him ſo muich as time to eat? Certainly, ſuch an 
one ſuſtains all the real miſeries of want, no leſs 
than he who ſeeks his meat from door t to door: 

63-9 2 For 


And what felicity, 
what enjoyment can there be in inceſſant la- 
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For he is as much /arved, who cannot find 
When, as he who cannot find what to eat; and 
he dies as ſurely, who is preſſed to death with 
heaps of gold and filver, as he who is cruſhed 
under an heap of ſtones or dirt. The malig- 
nity, and corroding quality of care is, to all in- 
tents and purpoſes of miſchief, the ſame, be 
the cauſes of it never ſo different. And whe- 
ther poverty or. riches produce the vexation, the 
impreſſion it makes upon the heart, is alike 
from both. They who 4o1ll be rich, ſays St. Paul, 
I Tim. vi. 10. pierce themſelves through with ma- 
ny ſorrows; and thoſe (it ſeems) ſorrows not of 
the lighter, and more tranſient fort, which 
give the mind but feeble touches and ſhort vi- 
fits, and quickly go off again; but they are 
ſuch, as ſtrike daggers into it; ſuch as enter 
into the innermoſt parts and powers of it ; and 
in a word, pierce it through and through, and 
draw out the very life and ſpirit through the 
wound they make. Theſe are the peculiar and 
extraordinary ſorrows which go before, accom- 
pany, and follow riches : And there is no man, 
though in never ſo low a fation, who ſets his 
heart upon growing rich, but ſhall, in his pro- 
portion, be ſure to have his ſhare of them- 
But then, let us caſt our eye upon the higheſt 


condition of wealth and abundance, which this 


world affords; to wit, the royal eſtate of princes: 
G g 2 | Yet 
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ries, for a man to have a perpetual hunger up- 
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Vet neither can this be truly eſteemed an eſtate 


of happineſs and fruition; but as much ad- 


vanced, above all other conditions in care and 
anxiety, as it is in power and dignity. The 
greateſt, and the richeſt prince can have but 
the enjoyment of one man; but he ſuſtains the 
united cares and concerns of as many millions, 
as he commands. The troubles of the whole 
nation concenter in the throne, and lodge them- 
ſelves in the royal diadem. So that it may, in 


effect, be but too truly ſaid of every prince, that 


he wears 4 crown of thorns together with his 


purple robe, (as the greateſt of princes once did) 
and that his throne is nothing elle, but the /eat 
imperial of care, But, 


2. The ſecond evil which attends the poſſeſſion 
of riches, is an inſatiable deſire of getting more, 
Ecclef. v. g. He who loves money, ſhall not be ſatiſ- 
fiedwith it, fays Solomon. And, I believe, it would 
be no hard matter to aſſign more inſtances of /uch 
as riches have made covetous, than of ſuch as co- 


wvetouſneſs has made rich. Upon which account, 


a man can never truly enjoy what he actually 


has, through the eager purſuit of what he has 
not; his heart is ſtill running out; ſtill upon 
the chace of a new game, and fo never thinks 
of uſing what it has already acquired. And 
muſt it not now be one of the greateſt miſe- 


ON 
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on him, and to have his appetite grow fiercer 
and ſharper amidſt the very objects and oppor- 
tunities of ſatisfaction? Yet ſo it is uſually with 
men hugely rich. They have, and they covet; 
riches flow in upon them, and yet riches are 
the only things they are ſtill looking after. 
Their deſires are anſwered, and while = 
are anſwered they are enlarged ; they gro 
wider and ſtronger, and bring ſuch a 3 
upon the ſoul, that the more it takes in, the 
more it may; juſt like ſome drunkards, who 
even drink themſelves athirſt, and have no rea- 
ſon in the world for their drinking more, but 
their having drank too much already. 

There cannot be a greater plague, than to be 
always baited with the importunities of a grow- 
ing appetite. Beggars are troubleſome, even in 
the ſtreets, as we paſs through them; but how 
much more, when a man ſhall carry a perpe- 
tually clamorous beggar in his own breaſt, 
which ſhall never leave off crying, give, give, 
whether the man has any thing to give or no ? 
Such an one, though never ſo rich, is like a man 
with a numerous charge of children, with a 
great many hungry mouths about him to be fed, 
and little or nothing to feed them with, For 
he creates to himſelf a kind of new nature, 
by bringing himſelf under the Power of new 


en and deſires. Whereas nature conſi- 
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dered in itſelf, and, as true to its own rules, is 


contented with little, and reaſon and religion 
enables us to take up with leſs, and ſo adds to 
its ſtrength, by contracting its appetites and re- 
trenching its occaſions. | 

There 1s no condition ſo full and 3 but 
content is, and will be a neceſſary ſupplement 
to make a man happy in it; and to compoſe 
the mind in the want of ſomething or other, 


which it would be otherwiſe hankering after. 


And if fo, how wretched muſt that man needs 


be, who is perpetually impoveriſhing bimſelf 


by new indigences founded upon new deſires, 


and imaginary emptineſs, fill difpoſing him to 


ſeek for new reliefs and acceſſions to that plen- 
ty, which is already become too big for con- 
ſumption, and the juſt meaſures of nature; 


which never finds any real pleaſirre, but in the 


ſatisfaction of fome real want? » 

But as for the unſatiable miſer, whom we are 
now ſpeaking of what difference is there be- 
tween ſuch an one, and a man over head and 


ears in debt, and dogged by his creditors where- 


ſoever he goes? For the mifer is as much diſ- 
quieted, dunned, and called upon by the ea- 


gerneſs of his own deſires, as he whoſe door is 
haunted and rapped at every hour, by thoſe 


who come crying after him for what he owes 


them; both arc 1 pulled and halled to do 
that 
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that which they are unable to do; for as the 


poor man cannot ſatisfy his creditors, fo nei- 
ther can the rich man ſatisfy his graſping, endleſs 
deſires. And this is the direct and natural reſult 
of increaſing wealth. Riches are ſtill made the 
reaſon of riches; and men get only, that they 
may /ay up, and lay up only, that they may 
keep. Upon which principle, it is evident, that 
the covetous perſon is always thinking himſelf 
in want, and conſequently as far from any true 
reliſh of happineſs, as he muſt needs be, who 

apprehends himſelf under that condition, which 

of all things in the world he moſt abhors. 
3. The third evil which attends men, in the 
poſſeſſion of the abundance of this world, is, 
that ſuch a condition is the proper ſcene of temp- 
tation. It brings men, as the Apoſtle tells us, 
in the forecited 1 Tim. vi. 9g. into a ſnare, and 
into many fooliſh and hurtful lufts, and ſuch as 
drown men in deſtruction and perdition. So hard 
it is for the corruption of man's nature not to 
work, where it has ſuch plenty of materials 


to work upon. For who ſo ſtrongly tempted 


to pride, as he who has riches to bear it out ? 


who ſo prone to be luxurious, as he who has 


wealth to feed and maintain his luxury? Who 
ſo apt to beſot himſelf with idleneſs, as he who 
can command, and have all things, and yet 


do nothing? It is a miracle almoſt for a rich 


man not to be over- run with vice, having both 
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ſuch ſtrong inclinations to it from within, and 


ſuch inducements and opportunities to it from 
without. To be rich in money, and rich in good 


eorks too, rarely concur. All opportunity and 


power to gratify a man's vicious humour, is a 
ſhrewd temptation to him actually to do fo. 


Where riches are at hand, all impediments and 


obſtructions vaniſh. For what is it, which gold 
-will not command ? What fin fo coſtly, which 
the rich man may not venture upon, if he can 
but ſtretch his conſciencèe to the meaſures of his 
purſe? Such an one's condition places him in 
the very high-way-to damnation ? while it ſur- 
rounds, and beſets him with all thoſe allure- 
ments, which are apt to beguile and ruin ſouls. 
And a man muſt have a rare maſtery of him- 


ſelf, and controul of his affections, to be able 


to look a pleaſing vice in the face, and to de- 
ſpiſe it, when the affluence of his fortune ſhall 
give him his free choice of all thoſe pleaſures, 
which his nature ſo mightily importunes him 


to. But it is ſcarce an age, that can give us 


an inſtance of ſuch an impregnable and reſol- 
ved abſtemiouſneſs under ſuch circumſtances; 
men are generally treacherous, and falſe to them- 
ſelves, and their greateſt concerns; wretchedly 
weak and pliant to their innate viciouſneſs, 
when it is once called forth, and enflamed by 
the provocations it receives from the wealth and 
plenty they wallow in. 70 


2 838 . . . 5 


Whence 
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 Whence it is, that many hopeful young men 
debauch and drown themſelves in ſenſuality, 
and come at length to loſe both their ſouls, and 


their wits too; and that, only becauſe it was 


their lot to be born to great eſtates, and there- 


by to have money enough to keep pace with 


their lewd deſires, and to anſwer them with 


full and conſtant ſupplies ; while others, in the 


mean time, whoſe nature and temper was, 
perhaps, not at all better than their own, have 
took to the ways of induſtry and virtue, and fo 


made themſelves both uſeful in their lives, and 


happy after their death, only through the mercy 
of providence, ſtinting their worldly fortunes, 
and thereby cutting off thoſe incentives of luſt, 
and inſtruments of fin, which have inveigled 


and abuſed others, and brought them headlong 


to deſtruction. Certain it is, that a rich man 
muſt uſe great caution to keep himſelf clear 
from fin, and add greater ſtrength and force 
to his reſolutions to make himſelf virtuous, than 
men in other circumſtances need to do: For 
he has greater temptations to break through, 
than they have; and conſequently, cannot 
make good his ground at the fame rate of vi- 
gilance and activity, which perſons leſs aſ- 
faulted may. Which being his caſe, it is hard 
| to conceive, what happineſs there can be in that 


condition, which renders virtue, a thing in it- 
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ſelf ſo difficult, infinitely more difficult; which 


turns the ſtrait gate into a needle's eye, and 


makes hell itſelf, which is ſo broad already, 
ten times broader than it was before. 


4. The fourth evil attending men, in the 
poſſeſſion of this earthly abundance, is, the 


malice and envy of the world round about 
them. The bounties of providence are gene- 
rally looked upon with an evil eye, by ſuch 


as are not the objects of them themſelves. 


And ſome have no other fault, fo much as ob- | 


and ſatyrs of foul mouths, but only that they 


thrive in the world, that they have fair eſtates, ; 


rabble, nor lick the ſpittle of great ones, nor 
own any ether dependences, but upon God in 
the firſt place, and upon themſelves in the 
next. 80 long as malice and envy lodge in the 
breaſts of mankind, it is impoſſible for a man 
in a wealthy, flouriſhing condition, not to feel 
the ſtroke of mens tongues, and of their hands 
too, if occaſion ſerves. The fuller the branches 
are, the more ſhall the tree be flung at. What 
impeached Naloth of treaſon and blaſphemy, 
but his ſpacious vineyard, too convenient for 
his potent neighbour, to let the owner enjoy 
it long? What made the King of Babylon invade 
Nara but the . ſtores and treaſures diſ- 
played 
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played and boaſted of by Hezekiah before the 
Chaldean ambaſſadors, to the ſupplanting of his 
crown, and the miſerable captivity of his poſ- 
terity ? In Syl/z's bloody proſcription, matters 
came to that paſs in Rome, that if a man had 
but a fair garden, a rich jewel, or but a ring 
of value, it was enough to get his name poſted 

up in the cut-throat roll, and to coſt him his 
life, for having any thing worth the taking 
from him. Seldom do armies invade poor 
day-labouring countries; they are not the thin 
weather-beaten cottages, but the opulent trad- 


ing cities, which invite the plunderer ; and war 


goes on but heavily, where there is no proſpect 
of ſpoil to enliven it. So that, - whether we 
look upon ſocieties, or ſingle perſons, ſtill we 
hall find them both owing this to their great 
wealth, that it gives them the honour to be 
thought worth ruining, and a fit prey for thoſe 
who ſhall think they deſerve that wealth better 
than chernfclves; as, they may be ſure, enough 


will. 


And thus ”” for the ban general Ar- 


gument, proving, that true happinefs confiſts 
not in any earthly abundance, taken from the 
conſideration of thoſe evils, which, for the 
moſt part, if not always, Sy and go 4 
with it. But, . 
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3. The third general argument for the proof 
of the ſame, ſhall be taken from the utter ina- 
bility of the greateſt earthly riches, to remove 
thoſe things which chiefly render men miſe- 


rable: And Sis will appear to us, if we re- 


flect, 1 
41. Cots = affects the mind. Fg 
2. And what affects the body. And here, 


1. Firſt for that which affects a man's ſpi- : 


ritual part, his mind. Suppoſe that to be 
grieved, and labouring under the moſt preſſing 


and unſupportable of all griefs, trouble of con- 


ference: And what can riches, power, or ho- 
nour contribute to its removal? Can they pluck 
out any of thoſe poiſoned arrows, which the 
apprehenſion of God's wrath faſtens in the ſoul? 
Can they heal the wounds, and aſſuage the an- 
guiſh of a conſcience groaning, and even gaſping 
under the terrors of the Almighty ? Nay, let 
the grief ariſe but from a temporal cauſe, as 
ſuppoſe the death and loſs of a dear friend, the 
diminution of a man's honour, or the like; and 
what miſerable comforters in any of theſe caſes 
are the heavieſt bags, and the fulleſt coffers ?. 
The. pleaſure ariſing from all other temporal 
enjoyments cannot equal the ſmart, which the 
mind endures from the loſs of any one of them. 
For what pleaſure did David find in his crown 
and ſcepter, and all his royal greatneſs, when 

. | his 
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his dear (though ſottiſhly beloved) AZ/alom was 
torn from him: What enjoyment had Haman 
in all his court-preferments, his grandeur and 
intereſt in his royal maſter's affection, when 
Mordecai, his moſt maligned enemy, refuſed 
to cringe to him in the gate? Why juſt none 
at all, if we may take his word for it, who 
| ſhould know his own mind beſt. For in Efth. 
v. 11, 12. when he had reckoned up all his 
wealth, glory, and greatneſs, together with his 
numerous off-ſpring, deſigned (as he thought) 
to inherit all of it; he adds in the 15th verſe, 
(and a remarkable paſſage it is) yet all this 
availeth me nothing, ſo long as I ſee Mordecai 
the Jew fitting in the King's gate. The pride 
of his ſwelling heart, and the envy of his ma- 
licious eye, racked and tormented him more 
than all that the ſplendor and magnificence of 
the Perfian court (the greateſt then in the 
world) could delight or gratify him with. And 
now, what poor contributers muſt theſe earthly 
enjoyments needs be to a man's real happineſs, 
when a hundred pleaſures ſhall not be able to 
counter- balance one ſorrow? But that one croſs 
accident ſhall ſour the whole maſs of a man's 
comforts; and the mind ſhall as really droop, 
languiſh, and pine away, while a man is ſur- 
rounded with vaſt treaſures, rich attendance, 
and a plentiful table, as if he had neither where 
2 | to 
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to lay his head, nor where-withall to fill his 
mouth. For all the delight he does, or can 

reap from his other comforts, ſerves only to 
quicken and increaſe the ſenſe of that calamity, 


which has actually took poſſeſſion of him. But | 


min the 
2. Place, let us conſider the miſeries which 


affect the body, and we ſhall find, that the 


greateſt pleaſures ariſing from any degree of 
wealth or plenty whatſoever, is ſo far from 
reaching the ſoul, that it ſcarce pierces the ſkin. 
What would a man give to purchaſe a releaſe, 
nay, but, a ſmall reſpite from the extreme 
pains of the gout or ſtone; and yet, if he could 
fee his phyſician with both the Indies, neither 


art nor money can redeem, or but reprieve 


him from his miſery. No man feels the pangs 


or tortures of his preſent diſtemper (be it what 
it will) at all the leſs for his being rich. His 


riches indeed may have occaſioned, but they 
cannot allay them. No man's fever burns the 
gentler, for his drinking his juleps in a golden 
cup. Nor could Alexander himſelf, at the 
price of all his conqueſts, antidote, or recall 
the poiſonous draught, when it had once got 
into his veins. When God ſhall think fit to 
caſt a man upon his bed of pain or ſickneſs, 
let him ſummon about him his thouſands, and 


his ten thouſands » his lands and his rich 


manors, 
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manors, and ſee whether he can bribe, or buy 
off, or ſo much as compound with his diſ- 
temper, but for one night's reſt. No; the 
ſick bed is ſo like the grave, which it leads to, 
that it uſes rich and poor, prince and peaſant 
all alike, Pain has no reſpect of perſons, but 
ſtrikes all with an N and an mien 
ſtroax. | 
We know how God proved the fooliſh 
wordling, (as our Saviour tells us) in Luke xii. 
20. Thou fool, (ſays he) this night ſhall thy foul 
be required of thee, and then whoſe ſhall all thoſe 
things be, which thou haſt boarded up? But we 
may bring the ſentence here pronounced much 
lower, and yet render it dreadful enough, even 
within the compaſs of this life; and ſay, Thou 
fool, this night, this day ſhall thy health and 
ftrength be taken from thee; and then, what 
pleaſure, what enjoyment will all thy poſ- 
ſeſſions afford thee ? God may ſmite thee with 
ſome lingring, diſpiriting diſeaſe, which ſhall 
crack the ſtrength of thy finews, and ſuck the 
marrow out of thy bones; and then, what 
pleaſure can it be to wrap thy living ſkeleton in 
purple, and rot alive in cloth of gold? when 
thy cloaths ſhall ſerve only to upbraid the uſe- 
fulneſs of thy limbs, and thy rich fare ſtand 
before thee only to reproach and tantalize the 
ann of thy ſtomach ; while thy conſump- 


tion 
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tion is every day dreiſing thee up for the worms? 
All which, I think, is a ſufficient demonſtra- 


tion, that plenty and enjoyment are not the ſame 


thing. They are the inward ſtrength and fuf- 


ficiency of a man's faculties, which muſt ren- 


der him a ſubject capable of taſting or enjoying 


the good things which providence beſtows | 


upon him. But as it is God only who creates; 
ſo it is he alone who muſt ſupport and preſerve 
theſe; and when he withdraws his hand, and 
lets nature ſink into its original weakneſs and 


inſufficiency, all a man's delights fail him, all | 


his enjoyments vaniſh. For no man (to be 
ſure) can enjoy himſelf any longer, than he can 
be ſaid 70 be himſelf. 

But now, if riches are thus wholly unable 


of themſelves_ to effect any thing towards a 


man's relief, under a corporal malady, how 


can they, as ſuch, deſerve the name of feli- 
city? For what are they good for? What can 
they do for him? The man is ſick, and his 


diſeaſe torments, and death threatens him; and 
can they either remove the one, or keep off 
the other? Nothing leſs. But it will be an- 
ſwered perhaps, that when a man is well and 
healthy, they may ſerve him for many con- 
veniences of life: They may do ſo, I confeſs; 


but then, this alſo is as true, that he, who is | 


| and well, may enjoy all the neceſſary 
1 ſatis- 
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ſatiafactions which his nature calls for, though 


he has no other riches in the world, but thoſe 
poor incomes, which he daily earns with, the 
labour of his hands, or the working of his brain. 
80 that the ſum and reſult of all their efficacy 
towards a man's happineſs, amounts but to 
this; that riches may indeed miniſter ſome- 
thing to the making of that perſon happy, who 
is in ſuch a, condition of health and frength, as 


may enable him, if he pleaſes, to make him- 


ſelf happy without them, For a bare compe- 
tence, and that a very ſlender one too, will 
anſwer all the needs of nature; and where a 
competence is jufficient, aft abundance, I am 
ſure, cannot be neceſſary. And this introduces 
the 


4. And laſt argument to prove, that man's 
hatpineſ confiſts not in any earthly abundances 
taken from this conſideration ; that the greateſt 
happineſs, which this life is capable of, may 
be, and actually has been, enjoyed without 
this abundance ; and conſequently, cannot de- 
pend upon it. Now. that, undoubtedly, is 
the chicf happineſs of life; for the attainment 


of which, all other things are deſigned but as 


the means, and ſubſervient inſtruments, And 
what elſe can this be, but the content, quiet 


and inward ſatisfaction of a man's mind? For 


. or for What other imaginable reaſon, 
Noi. IV. . are 
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are riches, power, and honour, ſo much valued 
by men, but becauſe they promiſe themſelves 
that content and ſatisfaction of mind from 
them, which they fully believe, cannot other- 
wiſe be had? This, no doubt, is the inward 
reaſoning of men's minds in the preſent 
caſe. But the experience of thouſands (againſt 
which all arguments ſignify nothing) irrefra- | 
gably evinces the contrary. For was there not 
a ſort of men, whom we read of in the former I 
ages of the world, called The antient phile- 
fophers, who even while they lived in the world, 
lived above it, and in a manner without it; and 
yet, all the while accounted themſelves the 
happieſt men in it? And from theſe, if we 
paſs to the profeflors and practicers of an higher 
philoſophy, the Apoſtles and primitive Chriſ- 
tians, who ever ſo overflowed with ſpiritual 
Joy, as they did? A joy unſpeakable, and full 
of glory, as St. Paul terms it; a joy not to be 
forced or raviſhed from the heart, once poſſeſſed 
of it, as our Saviour himſelf, the great giver 
of it, has aſſured us. Hear St. Paul and Silas 
ſinging out this joy aloud in the diſmal priſon, 
where they fat expecting death every moment. 
And from hence to proceed to the next ages of 
the church: Who could be fuller of, and more 
tranſported with a joyous ſenſe of their condi- 
tion, than the martyrs of thoſe primitive times, 
175 who 
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who were ſo far from any of the accommoda- 
tions of this world, that their only portion ifi 
it, was to live in hunger, nakedneſs, and want, 
and ſtripped of every thing but the bodies, in 
and through which they ſuffered all theſe af- 
flictions! And as this internal, ſpiritual com- 
fort, is doubtleſs the higheſt that human na- 
ture is capable of, and may ſerve inſtead of all 
other, ſo it deſcends even to thoſe of the loweſt 
condition. And the poor, labouring peaſant, 
with his coarſe fare, and a good conſcience to 
ſeaſon, and make a feaſt of it, feeds as chear- 
fully, and with as much inward ſatisfaction, as 
his great landlord, or flouriſhing neighbour can; 
there being, for the moſt part, as much of real 
_ enjoyment under the meaneſt cottage, as with= 
in the walls of the ſtatelieſt and moſt magnifi- 
cent palaces. For does not the honeſt plow- 
man, whoſe ſtrength is his whole eſtate, and 
his day's work his revenue, carry about him as 
light an heart, and as clear a breaſt, as he who 
commands armies, or can call 35 millions his 
own? No doubt he does; and his experience 
| (an evidence too great to be borne down) will 
vouch the fame. Accordingly, let any one 
ſhew me that enjoyment or pleaſure, which 
men. ſeek for from a vaſt eſtate in land or 
moneys ; and I will ſhew the ſame or ſome- 
thing equal to it, full as high and ſatisfactory 
H h 2 | in 
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in the whole world his _ ct whoſe aut 
never reached beyond the preſent, nor knew 
what it was to lay up for the mortow. Many, 
doubtleſs, very many ſuch there are, wha eat 


their bread with as much reliſh, ſleep as ſoundly, | 


think as chearfully, and rejoice as much in 
their homely dame, and ragged children, to- 
gether with their high-ſhaed- companians, as 


thoſe who can command ſea and land ta their 


tables, domineer over kingdoms, and ſet their 
foot upon the necks of canquered nations. 


| Content is the gift of heaven; and not the 


certain effect of any thing upon earth ; and it 
is as eaſy for providence ta convey it without 
wealth, as with it; being the undeniable pre- 


rogative of the firſt cauſe, that whatſoever it 


daes by the. mediation of ſecond cauſes, it can do 
immediately by itſelf without them. The heavens 
can, and do every day derive water and. re- 
freſhment upon the earth, without either pipes 
er conduits; though the weakneſs of human 
induſtry is forced to fly to theſe little affiſtances, 


to compaſs the fame effects. Happineſs and 


comfort ſtream immediately from God him- 


ſelf, as light iſſues from the ſun, and ſomes 


times looks, and darts itſelf into the meaneſt 
corners, while it forbears to viſit the largeſt, 


and the nobleſt rooms, Every man is happy 


or 
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by miſerable, as the temper of his mifid places 
him; either directly under, or beſide the in- 
fluences of the divine nature; Which enlighten 
ant enliven the diſpoſed mifid with ſecret, 
ineffable joys, und ſuch -as the vicious, or un- 
prepared mind is wholly- unacquainted with, 
We haue nothing; ani yet woe poſſeſs all things, 
ſays the Apoſtle; in 2 Cor. vi. 10. And can a 
greater happineſs'be imagined, than that which 
gives a man hefe l things in poſſeſſion; together 
with a: glorious eternity i ve In a 
word; it is ot what ' 4 mani hdi, but what he 
ig which muſt take hirfi happy: And thus, 
as L have demonſtrated the utter inſufficiency 
of riehes to akt ine happy, {6 to ednfirin 
thei high reaſun off dur Sai s difluafive from 
covttouſticks;, againſt all objetions, of fo thuth 

a preteneds to the Sontrary; we ſhall fürchet 
ohlerve, thatxovetiniſneſs is by no means a bertuin 
way to produreyrichbs; and, if neither ' riches 


can make a! man. bappy, nor covetonſneſs males 


him rich,, all pleas ſor it muſt needs be torn up 
by the very rdots.; And for this, we need not 
aſſign any other ground, or cauſe of the ſtrange 


and, frequent difappvintments which covetouf- 


nels meets with in the ends it drives at; if we 


confider che- nature of the means and inſtru. 


ments. which: it — uſe of for the bringing 
of theſo ends about. Such as ard Jraud and 
—_ H h 3 frees 
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force, and ſchiſin and ſedition, facrilege and 
rebellion, all of them practices carrying the 


curſe of God inſeparably cleaving to them, and 


inherent in them. And to ſhew this in the 
principal of them, the violation of things ſa- 
cred, who ever knew any family made rich by 
ſacrilege? Or any robber of the altar, but ſoon- 
er or later, he fell a juſt ſacrifice to the ſhrine 
he robbed? Covetouſneſs may poſſibly ſometimes 
procure ſuch an one a broad eſtate for the pre- 
ſent, buta long one never, Wealth may brave 
and flouriſh it for a while in the front and 
forepart of his life, but poverty generally brings 
up the rear. For the juſtice of: God is-never in 
jeſt, nor does it work by halves in ſuch caſes; 
but whether, by a ſpeedy or lingring execution, 
by ſtriking or eating through the. curſed thing, 
it will be ſure to make good its blow at laſt. 


A notable inſtance of which, we have in the 


faction which carried all before it in the Grand 
Rebellion of forty one. Men were then factious 


and rapacious, becauſe they were'firſt covetous; 


and none more ſo, than a pack of incendiaries, 
who had uſurped the name / miniſters of the 
Goſpel, For theſe were the men, who with 
ſuch rage and vehemence preached down' epiſ- 
copacy and the eſtabliſhed government of the 
church, in hopes to have had a great part (at 
leaſt) of the revenues af it beſtowed upon 
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them for their pains. But, alas, poor tools! 
they underſtood not the work they were em- 


ployed in; for the lay-grandees, their maſters, 
(ho had more wit with their godlineſs 5) meant 


no ſuch thing : No, the hunters never intend- 
ed that the hounds ſhould eat the bare; but 


though. their throats, their noiſe, and their 


fangs were made uſe of to run it down, and 


catch it; yet being once caught, they quickly 


found that it was to be meat only for their maſ- 
ters; and that, whatſoever became of the con- 
ſtitution of the church, effectual care was 
taken, that the lands of it ſhould go another 
Way. And in good earneſt, it would fare but 


very ill with mankind, if all that the mouth 


gapes for, the hand ſhould be able to graſp. But 


thanks be to God, innumerable are the ways 


which providence has, (ſome of them viſible, 
and ſome ſecret and inviſible, but all of them 
certain) by which it croſſes and confounds the 
greedy wretch, even in his moſt refined contri- 
vances, and arts of getting; and thereby gives 


the world a convincing proof, one would think, 


(if experience could convince men) that it is 
God, and God alone, who (as. Moſes faid to 
the If aeli tes) muſt teach men to get wealth, as 
well as enable them to enjoy it. And conſe- 
quently, that for a man to be covetous, and 


poor too, a . mijer and yet a beggar, is no ſuch 


Hh4 para- 
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paradox, as to imply either an inconfiſtency 
in the thing itſelf, or a contradiion \ in the 
fer ms., 


And now, in * laſt place, having fnlth6a 
the ſubject before us, in the ſeveral particu- 


lars 3 to be diſcourſed of by us: Let us 
ſum up, and recapitulate, all in a few words, 
biz. That fince it is natural for men to deſign 
to make their lives as happy as they can; and 
fince they promiſe themſelves this happlncſ 
from riches, and thereupon uſe covetouſneſs, a8 
the ſureſt means to attain theſe riches; and 
yet, upon all the foregoing accounts, it is ma- 
nifeſt, that neither can covetouſheſs certainly 
procure riches, nor tiches certainly procufe à 
man this happineſs; it muſt follow, by an 


unavoidable inference, that covetouſneſs muſt 


needs be in the fame degree irrational, in which 
riches are to” this great end ineffetual ; and 
conſequently,” that there is as little reaſon for 


avarice, as there is religion i in it. And there- 


fore, that the covetous perſon (whatſoever he 
may ſeem, either in his own, or the world's 


opinion) is, in truth, neither rich, reaſonable, | 


nor Velicions; but chargeable with all that folly, 
and liable to 40! that miſery, which is juſtly 
the ſhame and portion. of thoſe, who (accord- 
in g to thoſe other excellent words | of our 
our, in the 2 iſt verſe of this chapter) lay 


of 
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up treaſure for themſelves, and are nor rich | 
toward. God. | 


To whom (as the fole giver of all happineſs, 
whether with or without ricbes) be 
render d and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all 
praiſe, might, majeſty, and domint on, 
both now and for evermore, 
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SERMON XII. 


No Man ever went to Hea- 
ven, whoſe Heart was not 


there before. 


_—_ 
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MAT PTB. vi. 21. 
Por where yeur treaſure is, there will your » bear 


be a Io. 

$ man is naturally a creature of great 

aua and weakneſs, ſo he does as natu - 
rally carry a moſt intimate and inſc- 
parable ne of that want and weakneſs about 
him: And becauſe a ſtate of want muſt needs 
alſo be a ftate of anea/ingſs, there is nothing 
which nature puts a man with ſo much force 
and earneſtneſs upon, as to attempt a ſupply 
and relief of the «wants which. he is Jo ſenfpole 
of and Jo 7ncommeded by. Inſomuch that the 
whole courſe of his actings, from firſt to laſt, 
E this method: Firſt, that every ac 


tion 
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tion which a man does, is in order to his com- 


paſſing or obtaining to himſelf ſome good thereby. 


And ſecondly, That he endeavours to 6ompaſs 


or obtain this good, becauſe he defires it. And 
thirdly and laſtly, That he defires it, becanſe he 
wants it; or at leaſt thinks, that he does fo. 


So that the fit ſpring, which ſets all the wheels 


and faculties of the ſoul a going, is, a man's 
apprehenſion of ſome good wanting to complete 


the happineſs of his condition, | 

But, as every good is not in the ſame degree 
contributive to this happineſs, ſo neither is it in 
the ſame degree de/irable : And therefore, ſince 
want (as we have noted) is ſtill the meaſure, as 
well as ground of defire ; that which anſwers all 
the wants, and fills all the vacuities of a ratio- 


nal nature, muſt needs be the full and ultimate 


objef# of its deſires. And this was called by 
the philoſophers, man's fummuns bonum ; and 
here, by our Saviour, nan treaſure ; both ex- 


preſſions importing a good, ſo comprehenſively 
great and equal to all the appetites of nature, 


that the preſence and poſſeſſion of this alone 
renders a man happy, and the want or abſence 
of it miſerable. ' Upon which account, though 


it be impoſſible, that this prime or chief good 
ſhould admit of any plurality, ſo as to be real- 


ly more than one, yet in- regard men take it in 


"T their apprebenſions, which are ſo exceeding- 


ly 
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I ſubject to error and deception, even in their 
higheſt concerns, and ſince error is various, 
and indeed infinite; hence it is, that this frea- 
fare, or ſummum bonum, falls under a very great 
multiplicity: This man propoſing to himſelf 


one thing, and that man another, and a third 


ſomething elſe for his chief good; and that, from 
which alone he expects all that happineſs and 
ſatisfaction, which the condition of his nature 
renders im either capable or deſirous of. 

Now the words of the text may be conſider- 
ed two 1 : 


I. As they are an entire ee in them- 
ſelves And, 


U. As they are an argument relating to, and 
enforcing of a foregoing precept, in the 19th 
and 20th verſes : And accordin gly, in the pro- 


ſecution of _ we ſhall take in both conſi- 


derations. 


I. And if we take them, as they are an en- 


tire propofition in themſelves, ſo they offer us 


theſe two things : 


A. Something ſuppoſed, which is, that every 


man has ſomething or other, which he accounts 
Bs treaſure, or chief good. And, 


— K Only RAR es 
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2. Something expreſſy declared, namely, that 
whatſoever a man accaunts his freaſure, or chief 
good, upon that he places bis art, His whole de- 

Aires and affectrans. And, | 


© T&4 x i 
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5 For the thing ſuptof 70 or e in the 
nd, ; ta wit, that every man has ſemetbing or 
ether, which be accounts his treaſure, or chief 
gaad. The truth and certainty of which propo- 
ſition will appear Rundes upon theſe two 
things : 
(1.) The adtivity of man 8 mind. And, 
(2.) The method of his acting. And, 
+4 1.) For the firſt of theſe. The mind of 
man is of that ſpirituous, frirri ing nature, that 
it is perpetually at work. Something it is ſtill 
in purſuit of, either by contemplation or de- 
fire: The Dee of which latter, I ſhew, 
was want; and conſequently, as man will be 
always wanting ſomething or other, ſo he will 
be always ſending forth his deſires to hunt after, 
and bring that thing in which he wants: which 
is ſo true, that ſome men having compaſſed the 
| greateſt — nobleſt objects of their deſires, (ſo 
that deſire could no longer aſcend, as being al- 
ready at the top) they have betook themſelves 
to inferior and ignable exerciſes; fo that a- 
mongſt the Raman Emperors, (then lords of a 
great part of the world) we find Nero at his 
3 Lap, 
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harp, Domitian killing flies, and Commodus play- 
ing the fencer; and all this only to buſy them- 
ſelves ſome way or other: Nothing being ſo 
prievous and tedious to human nature, as — 
fect idleneſs. | 

But now; there is not any thing ahough ne- 
ver ſo mean and trivial) which a man does, but 
he antecedently deſigns himſelf ſome ſatisfac- 


tion by the doing of it; ſo that he advances | 


to every action, as to a degree of happineſs, as 
to ſomething, which, according to its meaſure 

and proportion, will gratify or pleaſe him, and 
without which, he would be in that degree 
uneaſy and troubleſome to himſelf, The ſpi- 
rit of a man like a flame, being of ſuch an o- 
perative, and withall, of ſuch a catching quali- 
ty, that it is ſtill cloſing in with ſome deſirable, 
ſuitable good, as the food that nouriſhes, and 
is it, that deſire ſhould wholly lie ſtill. For 
though the ſoul had actually all that it could 


enjoy, yet then deſire would run out into 


the future, and from the preſent fruition, pro- 


ject the continuance and preſervation of its be- 


loved object. In ſhort, what blood is to the 
body, that deſire is to the ſoul; and as the 
blood will circulate, while the- body lives, ſo 
deſire will act and range about, while the ſoul 
Keen and nothing but the annihilation of 
Ver. IV. 11 one 
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one can a or an 1 n of theo- 
ther. 

And; the 1 3 whis-j inne refileſnels of 
defire. implanted, in the ſoul; of man, is the 
great engine, by which God would draw it 
to himſelf ;, And if men would be ſo far true 
to themſelves, and to the moſt-ruling Prinei- 


ples of their nature, as to keep deſire ſtill upon 


the advance, till it fixed upon ſomething, which 
would abſolutely and fully; fatisfy it, it were 
impoſlible, but that, in the iſſue, it ſhould fer- 
minate in Gol. But that whieh makes this 


great principle ſo ineffective of any true happi- 


neſs to man, is that he does not carry it conſtant- 
V and directly forward, but often ſuffers it to 
recur, or turn aſide to former falſe ſatisfactions; 
firſt taſting an object, and then, upon trial, lea- 
ving it for its em ptineſs; and yet afterwards re- 
turning to it again, from a vain: hope to ſpeed 
better than he had done before. So that by 
this means there i is a continual 're/Heſs circulation 
from one empty. thing to another, 'Theſoul, 


in- this caſe; being. juſt: like a ſick man, ſtill 


altering bis poſtures, in order to his eaſe; though, 


when he has tried all, he finds no more eaſe in 


one, than j in another ; a certain demonſtration, 
that the ſoul itſelf, in the preſent ſtate of na- 
ture, is in a moſt, deplorably an and e 
condition. Bur, 2 97, 


(a » The 
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2.) The ſecond argument to prove, that 
every man has ſomething or other, which he ac- 
counts bis treafure, his peculiar, or chi of. good, 
{ball be taken from the mrthod.of bis acbing- 
which {till proceeds by a direction of means to 
one great and ſaſt end. For as an infinite pro- 
greſs is exploded in all matters of ratiocina- 
tion, as abſurd and impoſſible, ſo it is equally 
abſurd in matters of practice: It being not 
more neceſſary to aflign, and fix ſome fir} 
principle of diſeour/e, than to ſtate ſome laſt end 
of ating: All a man's practices hanging looſe 
and uncertain, unleſs they are governed and 
knit nn * the propels of ſome certain 
end. 

Now, it * ſame chin hich ſuſtains 
theſe ſeveral: denominations of laſt end, chief 
good, or treaſure; all, and eyery one of them 
fignifying.neither more nor leſs than the grand 
and ultimate term, to which a rational agent 


directs all his actions and deſires: Every man 


naturally and neceſſarily intending ſome one 
principal thing; to the acquiring of which, all 


that he does; thinks, or defires, is ſubſervients 


and in which, as in a n At: ener al his 

actions meet and unite. 13770 
For though a man hes not continually, and | 
Auoly the proſpect of that end, in every one 
A Jet he has it. hdbitmally and vers 
Ii 2 fually ; 
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tually; foraſmuch, as being once deſigned by 


him, all his actions tend to, and promote the 
compaſſing of it: As it is not neceſſary, that 


a traveller ſhould have his journey's end in his 
thoughts, every ſtep that he takes; but it is 
enough that he firſt deſigns it, and in the 


ſtrength of that deſign, 18 by every ſtep carried 


nearer and nearer to it; every man has ſome 
prime, paramount object, which employs his 
head, and fills his heart, rules his thoughts, 


and (as it were) lies in his boſom; and is to 


him above, and inſtead of all other enjoy ments 
whatſoever. And thus much for 'the thing ſup- 


poſed, or implied in the words, namely, that 
every man has ſome peculiarly valued thing, 


which he accounts Drs de ce} or” _ _ 


But, 
2: The other thing to be eotiidered by us, 


is, that which is expreſiy declared in the text, 


namely, that whatſoever a man places his trea- 


fure, or his chief good, in, upon that he places 


his heart alſo. Where, according to the lan- 


guage of ſcripture, the word heart compen- 


diouſly denotes to us, all the powers and facul- 
ties of man's ſoul, together with their reſpective 
motions and operations. And fince the word 
treaſure is a metaphorical term for a man's 
prime or chief good, we are to take an account, 


how a man proſecutes this good, from the ana- 


logy 


FF ? 
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logy of thoſe actions which he exerts with 
reference to a treaſure ; and which, I conceive, 
may be reduced to theſe four. As, | 
(..) A reſtleſs and laborious endeavour to ac- 
quire and poſſeſs himſelf of it. There is no 
man, who heartily, and in good earneſt. de- 
ſires to be rich, or great, or learned, who can 
be idle. For defire- is the ſpring of diligence, 
and the heart infallibly ſets both head and hands, 
and every thing elſe on work. Great deſire is 
like a great fire, and all difficulties before it 
are like fubble; it will certainly make its way 
through them, and devour them. From whence 
it is, that it generally proves ſo dangerous, and 
too often fatal, to ſtand between a man, (eſpe- 
cially, if in place and power) and that which he 
moſt defires; and many innocent and brave 
perſons have, to their coſt, found it ſo. For 
dangers and death itſelf ſhall be nothing; conſci- 
ence and religion nothing; nay, the very Hopes 
of heaven, and the fears of hell ſhall be account- 
ed as nothing, when a furious, headſtrong 
defire ſhall reſolve to break through them all; 
and, like Hannibal in his march, cut through 
rocks and mountains, till it either finds or makes 
a way to its beloved object. What made Facob: 
think thoſe ſeven years f, hard ſervice for 
Rachel, hut a few days, as tis faid in Gen. xxix. 
20. but the extraordinary and invincible love 
Fru which 
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which he bore to her? And what makes the 
trader into foreign countries defy the winds, 
and the ſeas, and hazard the ſafety which he 
actually has and loves, but thu eat which 
he loves more ? All the ſtupendous inſtances 
of courage, patience; induſtry, and the like, 
which have ſo ſwelled the volumes of hiftory, 


and amuſed the world, have been but the ef- 


fects of great and vitorious deſire; they are 


all of them but the inſtruments of he, to com- 


paſs the things which men have firſt ſet their 
hearts upon: So that when tourage tales the 
eld for battle, we may be fure, that it is de- 
fire which leads it on; "Klling the mind with 
glorious ideas of the prise it contends for. All 
the noble violences done to nature, have been 


reſolvable into this cauſe ; ny, the very reſtraints 


of appetite have been but the effects of an af- 
petite more controuling and predominant. 
What is it that a man more naturally affects 


than ſociety and converſe? (it being 4 kind of 
multiplication of himſelf into every perſon of 


the company he converſes with.) And what, 
by conſequence, can be more uneaſy to this 
Z&o feurish, this forrable creature, than the 
dry, penſive retirements of ſolitude? Never- 


theleſs, when a nobler thing ſhall have ſeized 
his imagination, and his Ahnres have tock a 


flight above the firſt 71c/1notiors of his nature, 
17160 / | by 
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kage, or being ſerviceable to his country ; why 
then, he can, with de/zght, retreat into his 
cell, dwell with: himſelf,” and converſe” with 


his own thoughts, and, in thoſe higher ſpecu- 


lations, forget all his merry meetings and com- 


panious; nay, and his very | food and reft, and 


live not only above the pleaſures, but almoſt 
above the warts of nature too. In Prov. xviii. 


1. Solomon tells us, That, through defire, a man 


having ſeparated himpelf,  feeketh and inter- 
medaleth with all Wiſdom. So that it is this 


mighty thing, defire, which makes a man break 
off, and ſequeſter himſelf from all thoſe jollities, 
_ thoſe airy; empty diverſions, which uſe to 
court and win the appetites of vulgar ſouls, 


Thus nature (we ſee) is forced to bend to art; 
art is the daughter and iſſue of neceſſity; and 
the ſtandard and meaſure of this neceſſity is 
defire ; deſire, Which nothing almoſt can with- 
ſtand, or ſet bounds. to; which makes paths 


over the ſeas; turns the night into day; and in 
a word, charges through hunger and poverty, 
which human nature 


and all thoſe —— 
is ſo apt to ſhrink under, but it will, at length, 
arrive at the GOSH which it is in pur- 
ſuit of. | | 291110 
What high and walt 1 does the 
Wa in the xith of the Hebrews aſcribe to 
3 4 . 
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faith? As the ſubduing of kingdoms, ſtopping the 


mouths of hons, quenching the violence of fire; out 
of weakneſs making men ſtrong, and that to ſuch 


a degree, as 20 endure tortures, cruel mockings, 


 ſourgings, bonds and impriſinments; nay, and 


to be ſtoned, ſawn aſunder, and flain with the 
ſword. But how did faith do all this? Why, 


in the ſtrength of hve; faith being properly 


the eye of the Soul to ſpy out, and repreſent to it 
thoſe excellent, amiable things, the h ' and 
defire of which ſhould be hotter than fire, and 
ſtronger than death, bearing a man through, 
and above all the terrors of both, for the obtain- 
ing of ſo tranſcendent a good. In ſhort, faith 


ſhewys the ſoul its fregſure; which being once 
ſeen by it, naturally enflames the affections ; 


and they as naturally engage all the faculties and 
powers of ſou! and body, in a reſtleſs, indefa- 
tigable endeavour after it. And thus, in all 


thoſe heroick inſtances of paſſive fortitude, faith | 
 eorought by love, and therefore it wrought wonders. | 


(.) Whatſoever a man accounts his freaſure, 
that be places his whole delight in; it entertains 
his eye, refreſhes his fancy, feeds his thoughts, 
and, next to his conſcience, affords him a con- 
tinual feaſt. It fills, and anſwers all his capa- 


cities of pleaſure; and to pleaſe, we know, is 
much more than barely to ſupport. It is the 


9 limit of W the moſt refined 
part 
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part of living ; and, in a word, the laſt and 


higheſt thing which nature looks for. It 


quenches a man's thirſt, not only as water, 
which juſt keeps nature alive, but as wine, 


which both ſuſtains and gratifies it too; and 


adds a pleaſure, as well as ſerves a neceſſity. 
Nothing has ſo ſtrong and faſt an hold 
upon the nature and mind of man, as that 
which delights it: For whatſoever a man de- 
lights to do, by his good-will he would be al- 
ways doing: Delight being that which perpe- 


tuates the union between the will and the ob- 


ject, and brings them together, by the ſureſt, 
the moſt voluntary and conſtant returns. And 
from hence, by the way, we may affirm it, ag 
a certain, unfailing truth, That no man ever 
4, or can be conſiderable in any art or pro- 
feſſion whatſoever, which he does not take a 
particular delight in; for that otherwiſe, he 
will never heartily and aſſiduouſſy apply himſelf 


to it; nor is it morally poſſible that he ſhould. 


Men, indeed, in the courſe of this world, 


are brought to do many things, mere neceſſity 


enforcing them, and the want, and weakneſs 
of their condition creating that neceſſity. But 
ſtill, in all ſuch caſes, the man goes one way, 
and his defires another; for he acts but as a 
ſlave under the eye of a ſevere maſter; the dread 
of ſome greater ſuffering making him ſubmit 

4 to 
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to the diſciplines of a le. But unſhackle his 
nature, and turn his deſires looſe, and then you 
ſhall ſee. what he will chooſe i in order to his 
pleaſure, and the free unreſtrained enjoyment 


of himſelf. An Epicure may be brought to 


confine himſelf to his chamber, and take. phy- 
ſick (as none generally need it more;) but 
will he look upon the potion with the fame 
eye with which he uſes to ſee the vine ſparkle 
in the glaſs? Or rejoice in the company of his 
phyſician, as much as in that of his Sn com- 
anions? No, the actions of pleaſure carry quite 
differing Agnus and marks upon them from ſuch 
as are forced; marks, above all the arts of di, 
ſimulation, or the powers of compu Hon. For ſo 


far as any thing pleaſes the heart, it commands 


it; and the command. 1 is abſolute, and the obe- 
dence chearful. 
(3.) Whatſoever a man accou ats his trea- 
b from that he derives the laſt ſupport of his 
mind in all his troubles. Let an ambitious man 
loſe his friends, his health, or his eftate; yet, 
if the darling of his thoughts, lis honour and 
his fame, continue entire, his Spirit will {till 
bear up. And let a voluptuous man be ſtrip- 
ped of his credit and good-name, his pleaſures 
and ſenſuality, in the mid of all his di grace, 
ſhall relieve him. And laſtly, (to name no 


more) let a coetous miſer have both pleaſure 
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and hour taken from him, yet ſo long as his 
bags are füll, and the golden heaps gliſter in his 
eyes, his heart will be at eaſe, and other hfſes 
ſhalt affect him little; they may poſſibly raze 
the /iirface, but they deſcend not into the vi- 
tals of his comforts. 

The reaſon of all which is, becatiſs an am- 
bitious perſon values honour, a voluptuous man 
pleaſure, and a covetous wreteh wealth, above 
any other enjoyment itt the world: All other 
things being but taſteleſs and ifiſipid to them, 
in compariſon of that one, which is the ſole 
minion of theit fancy, and the idol of their af- 
fections. And accordingly, it would be ſound 
but a vain and fruitleſs attempt, to go about to 
move the heart of any of theſe perſons, but by 
touching upon the proper ſtring that ties and 
holds it; ſo that the way to humble, and bring 
down an ambitious, aſpiring man is to diſparage 
him, to expoſe, and ſhew his blind- ſide (which 
ſuch kind of perſons never fail to have;) and 
the moſt effectual courſe to make a covetous 
man miſerable (in the right ſenſe) is to impo- 
veriſh him: And when ſuch a change of con- 
dition onee paſſes upon ſuch perſons, they be- 
come like men without either life, or ſpirit, the 
moſt pitiful, forlorn, abje& creatures under 
heaven, and fall of that complaint of Micah, 
in Judges Xviti, 24. "Ye have taken away my 

gods, 
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gods, and what have I more? For whatſoever 
a man accounts his chief good, ſo as to ſuffer 
it to engroſs and take up all his deſires, that 
he makes his god, that he deifies and adores, 
whether he knows ſo much or no. For cer- 
tain it is, that if he would lay out himſelf 
never ſo much in the acts of religion, he could 
do no more even to God himſelf, than hve 
him, truſt in him, and rely upon him, and in 
a word, give him his heart; nor, indeed, does 
God require any more; for it is a man's all. 
Take the heart, and you haye the man by con- 
ſequence. Govern the ſpring, and you com- 
mand the motion. The whole man (as I may 
ſo expreſs it) is but the e of his own 
heart. | 
| (4) And laſtly, whatſoever a man accounts 
his treaſure, for the preſervation of that he will 
part with all other things, if he cannot enjoy 
that, and them together, See a merchant in 
a ſtorm at ſea, and what he values moſt he will 
be ſure to throw over-hoard laſt; every man, 
when he is expoſed to any great and imminent 
danger, marſhals his enjoyments juſt as Facob 
did his family, when he was to meet his bro- 
ther E/au, whom he was in ſuch fear of, (Gen. 
xxxiii. 2.) the hand-maids. and her children he 
put foremoſt; Leah and their children next; 


but Rachel and her child ren the hindermoſt of 
all. 


2 
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all. The reaſon of which was, becauſe he had 
 ſethis heart moſt upon her, and therefore would 
have her fartheſt from the danger, if it might 
be eſcaped, and laſtin the ſuffering, if it proved 
unvoidable. A father will be rather ſtripp'd of 
his eſtate, than bereaved of his children, and if 
he cannot keep them all, he will (though with 
the loſs of the 1 redeem the n * e af- 
fections. fie 

It is poſſible indeed, that a man; Kinaſelf may 
not always perfectly know what he loves moſt, 
till ſome notable trial comes, which ſhall ſe- 


parate between him, and what he has, and 


call for all his enjoyments one after another; 

and then preſently his eyes ſhall be opened, and 
he ſhall plainly find, that the garment which 
ſits neareft to him, ſhall by his good-will be 
laſt torn from him. Bring a man under per- 
ſecution, and that ſhall tell him, whether the 
peace of his conſcience, or the ſecurity of his for- 
tune, be the thing which he prefers and values 
moſt. That ſhall tell him, whether he had 
rather be plundered, or perjured : And whether 
the guilt of rebellion and facrilege does not 
ſtrike a greater horror into him, than all the 
miſeries of an ejectment or ſequeſtration. But 
if, at the critical time trial, ſuch an one 
ſhall ſurrender up his conſcience, that he may 
continue warm in his houſe, and his ate, let 


him 
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treaſure, and what lies - deepeſt in his heart. 
For it is that Which he can moſt handly be 
without. But his conſcience; (it ſeems) he can 


ſocyer he may place his religion, it is certain 
that he places his happineſs ſomewhere. elſe. 
Hin for ſein, and gil that a man hes will 
he give for his life, (commonly ſpeaking ;) but 
let a, man loye any thing better than his life, 
world has, ſæen the X per iment; for ſome have 
loyed. their country better than their lives, and 
accordingly have died for it: And ſome their 
parents, ſome their honour to that degree, as 
to ſacrifice their dęaroſt blood for the preſerva- 
tion of one, and vindication of the other. 
ſtill, this is che ſure, infallible..teſt of love, 
that the eaſure of its ſtrength is to be taken by 
the fa/tneſs:'of. its bold. Benjamin Was appa- 
rently deareſt to his father, becauſe he Was ſtill 
kept with him, while the reſt of his brethren 
were ſent from him. He was to him as the 


apple f bis eye; and therefore no wonder, if 


he could not endure to have him aut, of it. 


ſideration of the words; namely, 45 n are 
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H. To wit, As they are an argument rela- 


the roth and 20th verſes, Lay not up for your- 
 felves treaſures vn earth, "where 'moth and ruft 
db corrupt, and thieves breal through and ſteal. 
But lay up for yourſebves treaſures in heaven; 
eohore nether mul nor. ruſt do corrupt; nor thieves 


 fure is, 'there will your heart be apo. Phe 
force of Which argument is founded upon this 
clear and convineing ratiocination; to wit, 
that it is ififinitely fſooliſn, and below a rational 
creature its Place bis heart upon that, which is 


by no means, worth the placing of his — 
upon; und therefore, fince it is undeniably evi- 


dent, that a man will place his heart upon that, 
which he makes his treaſure; it follows, that 
he cannot without extreme folly make any 
thing his treaſure, which can neither be ſecu- 
red from rapine, nor preſerved from corruption; 


as it is certain, at nothing: in this world 


can. 


This, 1 . is ae ſum and force of our Sa- 


viour's argument : In purſuit of which, we are 
to obſerve, that there are /w9 things which offer 

themſelves to mankind, as rivals for their af- 

fections; to wit, God and the world: The 

things of this preſent life, and of the future. Arid 

the YU ſtrength of our Saviour's di/cour/e 

bears 


ting to, and enforeing of the foregning precept in 


break throngh-and ſteul. For where your trea= 
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bears upon this ſuppoſition, That it is impoſſible 
for a man to fix his heart upon both. No man 
can make religion his bufineſs, and the world 


too: No man can have uo chief goods. It 
is indeed more impoſſible, than to ſerve wo 
maſters : Foraſmuch as the heart is more laid 


out upon what a man /oves, than upon what he 
ſerves. . Belides that the ſoul is but of a ſtinted 
operation; and cannot exert its full force and 
vigour upon two dver/e, and much leſs con- 


trary objects. For that one of them will be 


perpetually counter working the other; and 
ſo far as the ſoul inclines to one, it muſt in pro- 
portion leave, and go off from the other; ſo 
that an equal adbefion to them both, implies in 
it a perfect contradiction. For why elſe ſhould 


the word of truth ſo poſitively tell us, That if 


we love the avorld, the love of the Father is not, 
cannot he in us? 1 Fohn ii. 15. Men, I know, 
think to ſoin both, but it is, becauſe they un- 
derſtand neither. For a man muſt firſt have 
two hearts, and two ſouls, and two ſelues, be- 


fore he can give an heart to God, and an heart 


to the world too. And therefore, Chriſt does 
not ſtate this matter upon a bare priority of 


acquiſition, as if he had bid men frft lay up 


© treaſures for themſelves in heaven, and after that, 
allowed them, with the ſame earneſtneſs, to 


provide themſelves treaſures here on earth like- 
wiſe, 
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wiſe, (and ſo, by that means ſucceſſively graſp 
the full happineſs of hof worlds: for he knew, 
that the very nature of the thing itſelf made 
this imprackicable, and not to be effected; for- 
aſmuch as the acquiſition of either aver/d would 
certainly engage and take up the whole man, 


and conſequently leave nothing of him to be 


employed about acquiring the other. 
Whereupon Abraham ſpeaking to the rich 
man in the goſpel, who had flouriſhed in his 


purple, and fine linen, and fared deliciouſly every 
day, tells him, that he in his life-time bad re- 


ceived his good things. His they are, called 
emphatically, his by peculiar choice. They 
were the things he chiefly valued and pitched 
upon, as the moſt likely to make him happy; 
and conſequently „having actually enjoyed 
them, and thereby compaſſed the utmoſt of 
his de/ires, his happineſs was at an end; he had 
his option ; ; and there was no farther proviſion 
for him in the other world: Nor indeed was it 
poſſible that he ſhould nd any, where he had 


laid up none. Thoſe words of our Saviour be- 


ing moſt. Aſuredh true, whether applied to 
mens endeavours aſter the things of his life, 
or of another: That verily they have their re- 
ward. That is to ſay, the reſult and iſſue of 
their labonrs , will ſtill be ſuitable: to the end, 


which governed and directed them. For where 
Vol. IV, | K k men 
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men ſow, there they muſt expect to reap ; it 


being infinitely abſurd to bury their ſeed in the 
earth, and to expect a crop in heaven. And 
accordingly, in the 11th of the Hebrews, we 


find, that at the ſame time, the ſaints of old 


(there ſpoken of) declared themſelves expectants 


of a land of promiſe hereafter ; they alſo decla- 
red themſelves rangers and pilgrims here. And 


therefore, let not men mock and deceive them- 
ſelves, by thinking to compaſs heaven with one 
hand, and earth with the other; and fo to reign 
as princes in both. For the wiſdom of God has 


decreed it otherwiſe; and judged one world 


enough for one man, —_ it gives him his 
choice of tao. 

It being clear therefore, that a man cannot 
ſet his heart both upon God, and the world 
too, as his treaſure, or chief good; let us, in 


the next place, ſee which of theſe ru bids 


higheſt for this great prize, the heart of man. 
And ſince there are but 7heſe tao, there cannot 
be a more expedite way to evince, that it be- 
| longs 70 God, than by proving the abſurdity of 
placing it upon the world. And that will ap- 
pear upon a double account. 

I. If we conſider the world in e with 
the heart, or mind of man. And, 
2. If we © conlider 1 it FER in ſelf, And, 
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1. If we confider it 22 compariſon with the 
heart of man, we ſhall find that the heart has 
a fuperlative worth and excellency above any 
thing in his world beſides; and therefore 
ought by no means to be beſtowed, or laid 
out upon things ſo vaſtly inferior to itſelf: 


For it is that noble part of man, which God 


has drawn and imprinted a lively pourtrai- 
tuce of his own divine nature upon; that part 
which he has deſigned for his own peculiar 
uſe. For God made the heart for no other 
purpoſe but that he might dwell in it ; giving 


us underſtandings able to pierce into, and look 


through the faireſt and moſt ſpecions offers 
of the world, together with affections large 
enough to ſwallow, and take down all that 
the whole creation can ſet before them, and 
yet remain hungry and unſfatify'd ſtill. And 
are ſuch faculties as theſe (think we) fit to 
be entertained only with froth and wind, emp- 


tineſs and delufion ? And thoſe things can be 


no more, which are * promiſing ſatisfac- 
tion, but never give it 


not ſufficient to ſatisfy, or make a man hap- 


py ; and yet all the neceſſities of the natural 
life are fully anſwered by theſe; and what- 
ſoever, upon that account, is defired more, is 
but the reſult of a falſe appetite founded in 
K k 2 no 
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or ſurely, ſuch low 
enjoyments, as meat, drink, and cloaths, are 
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no real want, but. only in fancy and opinion, 
Nevertheleſs, there are, I confeſs, /þiritual 


wants, which nothing can fatisfy, but what is 


ſupernatural. 

And therefore, the great and good God, who 
gave us our very being, and ſo can need no- 
thing, that we either are, or have, yet vouch- 
ſafes to ſolicit, and even court our ections 


and ſets no other price upon heaven, glory, and 


immortality, nay, and upon Himself too, but 


our love; there being nothing truly great and 
glorious, which a creature is capable of en- 
joying, but God is ready to give it a man in 
exchange for his heart. 

How high is rcaſon, and how ſtrong i is 
love! And furely, God never gave the foul 
two ſuch wings, only that we might creep 
upon the ground, and place our Heart, and 
our foot upon the ſame level. Let the Epi- 
cure therefore, or voluptuous man, from a- 
mongſt all his pleaſures, ſingle out that one, 
which he reckons the beſt, the . fulleſt, and 
molt refined of all the reſt: and to offer it to 
his reaſon and afettioms; and ſee, whether 
it can ſo acquit itſelf to the ſearching impar- 
tial udgment of the one, and the unlimited 
appetite of the other; that when he ſhall 


have took his utmoſt fill of it, and gone off 


from the enjoyment, he ſhall be able to fay, 
here 
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here have I found all the ſatisfaction that could 
be thought of, or imagined; or his afe&ons 9 
be able to tell him, here have we had all the j 
ſweetneſs that could be wiſhed for, or deſired. 
But, on the contrary, do they not rather de- 
part thirſty and melancholy, and abaſhed with ® 
the preſent ſenſe of their diſappointment, and f 
ſtill caſting about for ſomething or other, l 
to piece up the flaws and defects of ſuch 
broken fruitions? So vaſt a difference is there 
in theſe matters, between furfeit and /atts yo 
tion. 
The heart of man is need cotta 
to itſelf of its own worth and prerogative; | 
and therefore, is never put to ſearch for any 
thing of enjoyment here below, but it does 
it with a ſecret regret and diſdain, ſcorn and 
indignation; like a prince impriſoned, and 
forced to be ruled and fed by his own ſub- 
jects; for ſo it is with that divine being, the 
| foul, while depreſſed by the body to a condi- 
tion ſo much below itſelf. 

But God ſent not man into the world, with 
ſuch mighty endowments, ſo much Zo enjoy 
it, as to have the honour of deſ}z/ing it; and 
upon a full experience of its woful yanity, 
to find cauſe in all his thoughts and deſires to 
return and fly back to his Maker; like the 

Kk 3 dove 
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dove to the atk, when it could reſt no where 
7 4 
2. We are to confider the world abſolutely i in 
10 ; and ſo we ſhall find the moſt valued 
enjoyments of it embaſed by theſe two quali- 
fications: (I.) That they are periſhing. And, 
(2.) That they are out of our puer: One of 
them expreſſed by moths and ruſt corrupting 
{hem, and the other by thieves breaking through, 
and ſtealing them, The firſt repreſenting them, 
as ſubject to decay from a principle within; 
the ſecond, as liable to be forced from us, by 
a. violence from without; and fo, upon both 
accounts utterly unable to make men happy, 
and conſequently, unworthy to uke poſition 
of, their SES. ot 
(I.) And firſt, for 1 ae fate. and 
129575 of all theſe worldly enjoyments: A thing 
ſo evident, or rather Obyvious to common ſenſe 
and experience, that no, man in his right wits 
gan really doubt of it, and yet ſo univerſally 
5 practice, that ſcarce any 
2 feems to believe. it. No, though the 
Spirit of God in feriptare is as fulland home in 
the character it gives of, theſe things, as expe- 
rience itſelf can be; ſometimes expreſſing them 
by faſhions, which we know are always chang- 


ing; 3 and Tametimes by ſhadows, ; which no 


man can take any hold of; and ſometimes by 
dreams, 
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dreams, which are all mockery and deluſion: 
Thus degrading the moſt admired grandeurs 
of the world from realities to. bare appear- 

ances, and from ape, to mere no- 
„„ 
Nor do they fail only, and loſe that little 
worth they have, but they do it alſo by the 
vileſt and moſt contemptible things in nature; 4 
by ruſt and cankers, moths and vermin, things | 
which grow out of the very ſubject they de- 

ſtroy, and ſo make the deſtruction of it ine- 

vitable. And how can any better be expect- 

ed, when men will rather dig their treaſure 
and comforts from beneath, than fetch them 

from above? For it is impoſſible for ſuch mor- 

tals to put on immortality, or for things, in | 
the very nature of them, calculated but for a 1 
few days, to laſt for ever. All ſublunary com- F 
forts imitate the changeableneſs, as well as 
feel the influence of the planet they are under. 
Time, like a river, carries them all away with 
a rapid courſe; they ſwim above the ſtream 
for a while, but are quickly ſwallowed up, 
and ſeen no more. The very monuments 
men raiſe to perpetuate their names, con- 
ſume and moulder away themſelves, and pro- 
claim their own mortality as well as teſtify 
that of others. .In a word, all theſe carthly 
Kk4 funds 
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funds have d-fictencies in ne, never to be 
made up. 
But now, on the other fide, the enjoyments 
E 1: above, and the treaſures propoſed to us by our 
Saviour, are indefeftible in their nature, and 
| endleſs in their duration. They are till full, 
' freſh, and entire, like the ſars and orbs above, 
which ſhine with the ſame undimini/hed luſtre, 
and move with the ſame unuearied motion, 
with which they did from the firſt date of 
| their creation. Nay, the joys of heaven will 
abide, when theſe /;zhts of heaven ſhall be put 
j cut; and when ſun and moon, and nature it- 
ſelf ſhall be diſcharged their ſtations, and be 
1 employed by providence no more; the righteous 
ſhall then appear in their full glory ; and being 
fixed in the divine preſence, enjoy one perpe- 
tual and everlaſting day; a day commenſurate 
to the unlimited eternity of God himſelf; the 
great Sun of righteouſneſs, who is akoay ST1 Weng, 
and never ſets. 


 (2.) The other deer ading qualification of 
| 
| 


theſe weirldly enjoyments, is, that they are out 
of our power. And ſurely, that is very unfit 
for a man to account his regſure, which he 
cannot ſo much as call his cwn; nor extend 
his title to, ſo far as the very next minute; as 
| having no command, nor hold of it at all, beyond 
| the preſent actual ts ; and the compaſs 
| of 
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of the preſent (all know) is but one remove from 
nothing. A rich man to day, and a beggar to 
morrow, is neither new, nor wonderful in the 
experience of the world: For he, who is rich 
now, muſt ask the rapacity of thieves, pyrates, 
and tyrants, how long he ſhall continue ſo; 
and reſt content to be happy for juſt ſo much 
time, as the pride and violence, the cruelty 
and avarice of the worſt of men ſhall permit 
him to be ſo; a comfortable tenure, doubtleſs, 
for a man to hold his chief happineſs by. 
But now, on the contrary, nothing is ſo 
abolutely and eſſential ly neceflary to render any 
thing a man's treaſure or chief good, as that | 
he have a property in it, and a power over it; | 
without which, it will be impoſſible for him 
to be ſure of any relief from it, when he ſhall 
moſt need it, For how can he be ſure of that, 
of which he has no command? And how can 
be command that, which a greater force than 
his own ſhall lay claim to? For let thoſe puny 
things, called /aw and right, ſay what they 
will to the contrary, if the matter comes once 
to a diſpute, all the good things a man has of 
this world, will be his, who has the fronge/? 
arm, and the ſbarpeſt ſword, or the corrupteſt 
judge on his fide. They are the prey of the 
mighty, and the prize of victorious villany ; 
ſubject to be torn and raviſhed from him upon 
all occaſiens, Nor 
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Nor has the providence of God thought it 
worth while to ſecure and protect the very 
beſt of men in their rights to any enjoyment 
under heayen; 5 and all this, to depreſs and 
viliſy theſe things in their thoughts ; that ſo 
they may, every day, find a neceſſity of pla- 
cing them above, and of, beſtowing their pains 
upon that, which if they purſue, they ſhall 
certainly: obtain ; and if they obtain, they ſhall 
impregnably keep. My peace I leave with you, 
my peace I give unto you, (ays our Saviour) not 
as the world giveth, give I unto you. Why? 
What was the difference? He tells us in John 
xvi. 22. Your, joy no man taketh from you. It 
was ſuch a joy or. peace, as was to be above 
the reach of either fraud or force; artifice or 
alt, which can never be aid of any earthly 
| enjoyment. whatſoever ; 3 either as to the acgui- 
| tion, or poſſeſſion. of it. God having made no 
© man any. promiſe, that by all his virtue and 
Innocence, all his ill and induſtry, he ſhall be 
able to continue in health, wealth, or honour ; 
ut that after his utmoſt endeavour to preſerve 
thoſe, deſirable things, he may, in the iſſue, 
loſe them all. 
But God has promiſed. and 3 to man- 
kind, that whoſoever ſhall faithfully and con- 
ſtantly ee the duties ofa pious, chriſtian 


life, ſhall | obtain an eternal crown of glory, 
and 
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and an inheritance that fadeth not away. A 
man cannot, indeed, by all his piety ſecure his 
eſtate, but he may make his calling and election 
ſure; which, is infinitely and unſpeakably 
more valuable, than all the Hates, pleaſures, 
and greatneſs of the world. For all theſe are 
without him, and conſequently may be taken 
from him, and which is yet worſe, may do 


him no good, even while they ſtay with 


him. But the coſcieuce is a ſure repoſetory 
for a man to lodge and preſerve; his treaſure 

in, and the che of. his own. Lean can never 
be forced open. | 

Now, the 4% and! improvement i the fore: 
going particulars, ſhall be briefly to convince 
us of the extreme. yanity of moſt mens pre- 
tences to religion. A man's religion is all the 
claim he has to the felicities of another world: 
But can we think it poſſible in nature, for a 
man to place his greateſt happineſs, where 
he does not place his #ronge/t affefiims! How 
little is the other world in moſt mens thoughts, 
and yet they can have the confidence to pre- 


tend it to be the grand object of their defrres ! 


But why ſhould, men, in their greateſt con- 
cern, be ſo falſe to their own experience, and 
thoſe conſtant obſervations which they make 
of . themſelves in other matters? For let any 
ay baplult, and ask his ban, whether 
ky — having 
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having once fixed his /ove upon any thing or 
perſon, his zhoughts are not always running 
after it? Strong love is 2 byaſs upon the 
thoughts; and for a man to love earneſtly, and 
not to think almoſt continually of what he 
loves, 1s as impoſſible, : as for him to Fe, and 
not to breathe. 02 80 
But beſides this, we Have! vets ſeveral 
other marks and properties, by which men 
may infallibly judge of the truth and firm- 
neſs of their love to God, and to religion; 
as for inſtance, can they affirm religion to be 
that, which has got ſuch hold of their hearts, 
that no time, coſt, or labour ſhall be thought 
too much to be laid out upon it? Is it the 
prize they run for? Is it the thing they delight 
in? The thing, with which in all their diſtreſ- 
ſes they ſapport, and keep up their ſinking 
ſpirits? And laſtly, is it that, which they 
value to ſuch a degree, as to be willing to 
part with all the world, rather than loſe, or 
renounce it? Theſe are great things confeſs, 
and yet 2 leſs will drag the menſares of 
Chriſtianity, | , 
But the lives of men otanklafeirable argu- 
ments in this caſe) are a ſad demonſtration, 
how few they are who come up to theſe terms. 
Men may, indeed, now and then beſtow ſome 
+ ng thoughts upon their u,, and their 
n 
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future eftate, provided they be at full leiſure 
from their 6ufazeſs, and their ſports, (which 
| they ſeldom or never are;) and if, at any 
time, they ſhould be fo, this could amount ta 
no more, than their being religious, when they 
have nothing elſe to do. Likewiſe, when the 
folemn returns of God's publick worſhip, and the 
law and cuſtom of the nation ſhall call them off 
from their daily employments to better things, 
they may perhaps, by a few devout looks and 
words, put on ſomething of an holy-day-dreſs 
for the preſent ; which yet, like their ſunday- 
cloaths, they are ſure to lay aſide again for the 
whole week after. All which, and a great 
deal more, is far ſhort of making religion a 
man's buſineſ; ; though yet if it be not fo, it is 
in effect nothing, 
And this, men know well enough, when 
they are to deal in matters of this world, in 
which, no pains nor importunity ſhall be 
thought too great, no attendance too ſervile, 
nothing (in a word) too hard to be done or 
ſuffered, either to recruit a broken fortune, or 
to regain a diſguſted friend ; though after all, 
ſhould a man chance to recoyer both, he can- 
not be ſure of keeping either. In like man- 
ner, let the trading perſon ſuffer any conſider- 
able damage in the ſtock with which he 


trades; what care, what parſimony, what art 
2 {ball 
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ſhall be uſed to make up the breach, -and keep 
the ſhop-ſtillopen? And the reaſyw of all this 
is, "becauſe the man is in earneſt in what he 
does, and accordingly acts as one who is ſo. 
Whereas, in mens ſpiritual affairs, look all 
the world over, and you ſhall every day fee, 
that the fins which wound' and waſte, and 
make havock of the conſcience, which divide 
and cut it off from God, are committed ea- 
fily, and paſſed over lightly, and owned confi- 
dently ; with a bold front, and a brazen face, 
able to look the pillory itſelf out of counte- 
nance ; nor does any one, almoſt, think him- 
ſelf ſo mortally ſtruck, even by the fouleſt 
guilt, as to need the balſam of an immediate 
. repentance; and a preſent ſuing out of pardon 
at the throne of grace. And yet, if a man 
dies, as to his temporal condition, poor and 
bankrupt, he is not at all the worſe; but if he 
goes out of the world unreconciled to God, it 
had been good for him, that he had never 
come into it. For what can it avail a man to 
paſs from miſery to miſery, and to make one 
wretched life only a preparative to another? 
In fine, this we may with great boldneſs 
venture to affirm, that if men would be at 
half the pains to provide themſelves tregſures 
in heaven, which they are generally at to get 
eſtates here on earth, it were impoſſible for 
T any 
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any man to be damned. But when we come 
to earthly matters, we do; when to heavenly⸗ 
we only diſcourſe: Heaven has our tongue 
and talk; but the earth our whole man be- 
ſides. 
| Nevertheleſs, let men reſt aſſured of this, £ 
that God has ſo ordered the great buſineſs of 
their eternal happineſs, that their affections 
muſt ſtill be the fore-runners of their perſons, - 
the conſtant harbingers appointed. by God to 
go, and take poſſeſſion of thoſe glorious man- 
ſions for them; and conſequently, that no 
man ſhall ever come to heaven himſelf, who has 
not ſent his heart thither before him. For 
where this leads the Ys the other will be 
ſure. to follow. 


Now to him, who alone is the great judge 
of hearts, and rewarder of perſons, be 
render'd and aſcribed, as is moſt due, all 
praiſe, might, majeſty, and dominion, 
both now and for evermore. Amen. 


The End of the F Volume. 
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